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ABSTRACT 


The  current  and  projected  shortage  of  qualified 
industrial  education  teachers  threatens  the  continued  growth  of 
technical  programs  in  the  community  junior  colleges.  As  a result, 
this  study  of  current  teacher  preparation  programs  in  six  states  was 
begun.  An  analysis  of  catalogs  of  all  public  junior  and  senior 
colleges  in  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
Texas  reveals  the  kind  of  courses  curiertly  offered  that  might  be 
useful  in  such  preparation.  A survey  of  current  research  and  of  the 
responses  to  questionnaires  by  administrators,  counselors,  department 
heads,  and  transfer  students  reveals  the  interface  between  junior 
college  programs  and  those  at  the  senior  institutions.  Finally,  a 
Sfork-Study  Conference  of  individuals  with  experience  in  this  field 
developed  a Guideline  Bulletin  (see  appendix)  that  discusses  the 
teacher  shortage  problem,  facxlitation  of  transfer,  current  and 
future  institutional  requirements,  and  problems  faced  by  the  transfer 
student.  Concurrently  developed  are  two  teacher  preparation  programs 
that  emphasize  the  interface  between  the  junior  college  and  the 
senior  institution:  (1)  the  Partnership  Program,  designed  for 

students  who  have  already  decided  to  become  industrial  education 
teachers  even  before  entering  the  junior  college;  and,  (2)  the 
Pyramid  Program,  designed  for  those  who  decide  to  teach  while  in 
junior  college  or  before  entering  a transfer  institution.  A 
comprehensive  bibliography  is  included.  (JO) 
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SECTION  O^JE 
INTRCDUCTI(»I 


Th.0  ConununitV'— Junior  CoXXsct0 — snd. 

Tndustrial  Education  T0ach0r  Pr0paration 

Th0  gr0at0st  singla  influ0nc0  on  th0  programs  of  toach- 
er  preparation  in  industrial  education  in  the  years  ahea 
is  th0  pr0S0nt-day,  fantastic  growth  in  tochnical  programs 
in  th0  commimity-junior  collogos  throughout  tha  coimtry.  No 
one  can  possibly  predict  exactly  how  this  growth  wj.ll 
change  the  quality  and  quantity  of  teachers  produced.  How- 
eyer,  the  effects  of  this  growth  cannot  be  xgnored  by  those 
responsible  for  planning  future  programs  of  xndustrxal 
teacher  education.  If  there  are  to  be  good  progr^s  xn 
industrial  arts^  yocational- Indus trial,  and  technxca  e uca 
tion;  there  must  also  be  qualified  teachers. 

In  past  years,  these  teachers  haye  come  from  two 
mary  sources.  One  source  was  undergraduate  programs  of 
industrial  teacher  education  in  which  students  began  as 
freshmen  and  con5>leted  a four-year  bachelor's  degree  pro 
gram  to  prepare  for  teaching  industrial  arts  in  j\inxor  or 
senior  high  school.  The  second  was  the  selection  of 
fied  craftsmen  to  become  yocational— industrial  and/or  ec 
nical  teachers.  These  craftsmen  were  giyen  certain 
professional  courses  in  educational  technology  with  a 
toward  mcOcing  them  adequate  and  qualified  teachers  of  trade 

subjects . 

Today,  a new  element  has  been  added  that  will  revolu- 
tionize teacher  prepaxation  programs;  this  element,  of  course, 
is  the  fantastic  growth  of  cur  community- junior  colleges . 

With  this  growth  must  come  changes  in  programs  in  the  senxor 
institutions.  More  and  raore  freshmen  and  sophomore  students 
will  enter  community- junior  colleges  to  prepare  for  the 
world  of  work.  Most  of  those  students  who  enter  technxca 
programs  will  have  a two-year  associate  degree  as  thexr 
original  objective.  Howevcir,  as  students  are  successful 
in  both  academic  and  technical  courses,  they  will  become 
more  aware  of  career  opportxmities  that  require  a four-year 
degree  program.  It  will  be  from  this  source  that  the  great 
majority  of  industrial  arts,  vocational- Indus trxal  and 
technical  teachers  will  come. 


B0Cclus0  of  fliis  cliang0  in  tli0  firsic  two  y0a»TS  of 
coll0g0  proparation,  tho  sonior  institutions  must  adjust 
to  a now  teachor  proparation  proccram  and  a new  source  of 
teachers.  More  and  more  of  the  senior  institutions  will 
become  mainly  upper  undergraduatii  and  graduate  schools. 

In  certain  states,  particularly  Florida,  the  new  universi- 
ties are  upper  undergraduate  institutions  only  with  the 
base  preparation  given  in  the  community- junior  colleges. 

All  students,  therefore,  are  transfer  students. 

How  will  this  affect  the  kind  and  number  of  indus- 
trial teachers  prepared?  These  are  questions  for  which 
there  are  no  easy  answers.  However,  guidelines  must  be 
established  if  there  is  to  be  an  orderly  and  realistic 
trauisition  from  the  old  to  the  new  ways  of  preparing 
industrial  arts,  vocational- Indus trial,  and  technical 
teachers.  It  is  with  these  problems  that  this  study  is 
concerned. 

No  one  can  predict  precisely  what  changes  are  needed 
and  how  they  should  come  about.  However,  until  there  is 
an  organized  and  orderly  approach,  solutions  will  be  frag- 
mented 2uid  will  be  based,  all  to  often,  on  the  individual 
judgments  of  department  heads  or  deans  of  admission  in 
senior  institutions. 

Since  adequate  teacher  preparation  is  the  most 
critical  problem  in  the  future  of  industrial  education, 
there  must  be  serious  thought  given  to  the  guidelines 
needed  for  cooperative  action  between  community- junior  col- 
leges and  senior  institutions.  This  is  not  a one-sided 
problem.  It  cannot  be  dictated  by  the  requirements  for 
the  senior  institutions,  nor  can  it  be  unduly  influenced  by 
the  needs  for  two-year  technical  programs  in  the  community- 
junior  colleges. 

In  most  instances,  technical  programs  in  community- 
junior  colleges  are  rightfully  designed  for  students  who 
do  not  intend  to  finish  a ba.ccalaureate  degree  program. 

Most  of  these  programs  have  been  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  role  of  technician  in  an  industrial  society. 
The  fact  that  a portion  of  students  will  terminate  their 
education  with  the  associate  degree  does  not  lessen  the 
responsibility  of  leaders  in  community— junior  colleges  and 
senior  institutions  for  cooperative  action  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  industrial  education  teachers. 
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There  is  no  easy  answer  to  many  of  the  problems  which 
exist.  Obviously,  if  an  industrial  teacher  preparation  pro- 
gram is  to  be  built  largely  on  the  technical  offerings  of 
the  community- junior  college,  the  technical  preparation  of 
teachers  will  be  dictated,  to  a large  degree,  by  the  tech- 
nical offerings  of  the  community- junior  college.  Programs 
of  this  type,  for  example,  will  be  unable  to  supply  the 
profession  with  teachers  of  general  industrial  arts.  There 
will  also  be  gig  gaps  in  the  kinds  of  teachers  prepared. 

For  example,  the  community- junior  college  with  no  graphic 
arts  facilities  cannot  hope  to  turn  out  teachers  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  this  area. 

It  will  also  be  true  that  the  kind  and  quality  of 
teachers  will  vary  with  the  geographic  location  of  the 
senior  institution  and  with  the  location  of  the  ccaniriunity- 
junior  college.  Community- junior  colleges  in  and  around 
Icirge  metropolitan  areas  will,  in  general,  provide  a 
larger  variety  of  programs  and  greater  depth  of  offerings. 
Those  in  the  suburban  and  rural  areas  will  suffer  greater 
limitation  in  variety  and  depth  of  offerings.  Since  stu- 
dents usually  transfer  to  senior  institutions  from  community- 
junior  colleges  in  close  proximity  to  the  senior  institution, 
there  may  be  a different  kind  of  teacher  prepared  in 
the  less  populated  areas  than  in  the  areas  with  large  concen- 
trations of  population. 

The  growth  of  community- jxinior  colleges  will  also  have 
a significant  effect  upon  the  four-year  industrial  teacher 
preparation  programs  in  the  senior  institutions.  In  some 
cases,  senior  institutions  may  decide  that  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  provide  laboratories  which  may 
duplicate  those  available  in  commimity- junior  colleges. 

For  economic  reasons,  senior  institutions  may  eliminate 
laboratory  facilities  altogether  with  a view  toward 
offering  prospective  teachers  only  professional  education 
courses.  Certainly,  the  teacher  who  has  been  cooperatively 
trained  by  both  the  community- junior  and  senior  institutions 
would  not  be  qualified,  in  many  cases,  to  teach  general 
industrial  arts.  As  a result,  questions  may  be  raised  as 
to  which  institution  should  be  responsible  for  preparing 
general  industrial  arts  teachers  for  the  junior  high 
school . 

This  entire  problem  is  complicated  by  the  rapid 
change  in  the  community- junior  college  movement  as  a whole. 
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Not  only  is  there  a dramatic  increase  in  the  r/.nhber  of 
community- jiinior  colleges  but  also  in  the  kinds  of  technj.cal 
offerings.  One  has  only  to  look  at  research  con5>leted  in 
1964-65  to  find  that,  in  the  intervening  three  or  four 
years,  growth  in  the  number  of  community- junior  colleges  in 
many  states  has  been  as  high  as  100  percent.  Since  this  rapid 
growth  will  continue,  no  speci.fic  agreements  made  today 
could  apply  five  to  ten  yecirs  hence.  However,  if  there  is 
to  be  an  orderly  transition,  guidelines  must  be  established 
now.  Without  them,  a chaotic  situation  will  develop  in 
many  states  e3q>eriencing  the  rapid  growth  of  community- 
junior  colleges. 

This  study  is  presented  not  as  a panacea  for  immediate 
ills  or  long-term  growing  pains.  It  is  presented  in  rec- 
ognition of  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  and  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  extremely  capable  people  from 
state  departments,  community- junior  colleges,  and  senior 
institutions  who  are  joining  forces  in  outlining  possible 
solutions. 


The  Problem 


All  states  sure  suffering  a severe  shortage  of  indus- 
trial education  teachers.  The  shortage  is  pEurticularly 
critical  in  the  very  states  which  have  had  a rapid  growth 
in  the  development  of  community- junior  colleges.  Because 
of  the  similarity  in  population,  growth  of  community- 
junior  colleges,  and  the  demand  for  teachers;  the  following 
six  states  were  selected  to  be  included  in  this  study: 
California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
Texas.  (See  Figure  One-1.)  These  six  states  were  also 
selected  because: 

1.  They  are  six  of  the  nine  Icurgest  in  population 
in  the  United  States. 

They  have  about  one-tliird  of  all  the  public 
community- junior  colleges  in  the  United  States. 


2. 


State 

1 

Total 

Population*^ 

Rank 

in 

U.S. 

Public 

Community- Junior 
Colleaes 

Sr.  Ins  titut icns 
Offering 
Indus . Educ . 
Maior 

Calif. 

18,400,000 

1 

84 

11 

Fla. 

5,913,000 

9 

27 

6 

111. 

10,600,000 

5 

34 

8 

Mich. 

8,300,000 

7 

27 

8 

N.y. 

18,100,000 

2 

42 

5 

Texas 

10,669,000 

4 

42 

12 

♦Estimated  1968  Figure  Qne-1 


General.  Objectives 

The  principal  thrust  of  this  study  is  to  examine 
approaches  for  utilizing  staff,  facilities,  counseling 
services,  and  progreims  in  the  community- jimior  colleges  for 
preparing  industrial  education  teachers.  The  specific 
objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  determine  how  the  present  technical  offerings 
in  the  community— junior  colleges  in  the  six 
states  correlate  with  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  industrial  education  at  the  senior 
institutions  in  each  of  the  six  states. 

2.  To  survey  the  problems  of  articulation  which 
presently  exist  between  the  community- junior 
colleges  and  the  senior  institutions  in  the 
areas  of  curriculum,  counseling,  staff,  and 
facilities. 

3.  To  develop  a guideline  bulletin  for  improving 
articulation  between  the  community- junior  col- 
leges and  the  senior  institutions.  This 
bulletin  titled  "Partners  in  Industrial- 
Technical  Teacher  Education/The  Cooperative  Roles 
of  the  Community-Junior  Colleges  and  the  Senior 
Institutions"  will  recommend  innovative  approaches 
for  preparing  industrial  education  teachers  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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Scope  and  Method 


The  first  objective  was  achieved  by  analyzing  all  the 
catalogs  of  all  the  public  conmunity- junior  colleges  and 
senior  institutions  in  each  of  the  six  states  to  determine 
the  kinds  of  tcichnical  courses  that  are  presently  offered 
in  the  community- junior  colleges  vdiich  may  be  useful  in 
industrial  teacher  pr^aration. 

The  second  objective  was  achieved  by  developing  a 
series  of  instruments  which  could  be  used  to  survey  prob- 
lemi*  of  articulation  that  presently  exist  between  the 
community— junior  colleges  and  the  senior  institutions  in 
the  six  states  studied.  Five  survey  instruments  were  used, 
2md  they  went  to  the  following  groups: 

1.  Heads  of  industrial  education  departments  in 
senior  institutions.  This  survey  instrument 
included  a series  of  questions  on  topics  such 
as  evaluation  of  transfer  credit,  effects  of 
transfer  students  on  departmental  curriculum 
planning,  eurticulation  of  courses  and  programs, 
coimseling  and  recruiting  of  transfer  students, 
and  opinions  on  those  issues  involving  trans- 
fer students.  (See  Appendix  for  sample  of 
this  survey  instrument.) 

2.  Admissions  offices  in  senior  institutions. 

This  survey  included  many  questions  similar 
to  those  which  appear  in  the  survey  sent  to 
heads  of  industrial  education  departments  to 
serve  as  a check  on  current  practices  in  each 
of  the  institutions.  (See  Appendix  for  san^le 
of  this  iurvey  instrument.) 

3.  Directors  of  counseling  in  the  community- jtinior 

colleges  5 This  questionnaire  was  developed  to 

determine  the  kinds  of  information  needed  by 

counselors  in  the  community- junior  college  and 

also  the  kinds  of  assistance  they  desired  from 

the  senior  institutions.  (See  Appendix  for  sample 
cf  this  questionnaire.) 

4.  Transfer  students  presently  enrolled  in  industrial 
teacher  education  courses.  This  survey  was  de- 
signed to  determine  the  problems  that  students 
have  who  trauisferred  from  a conur.unity- junior  col- 
lege into  cui  industrial  teacher  preparation  pro-  ^ 
gram  to  obtain  a degree.  (See  Appendix  for  sample.; 
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5. 


Directors  of  technical  studies  in  the  community- 
junior  colleges.  This  survey  was  sent  to  deter- 
mine what  hinds  of  backgrounds  the  technical 
teachers  in  the  community- junior  colleges  have 
which  would  m^e  them  qualified  to  offer  basic 
technical  courses  for  industrial  teacher 
preparation.  (See  sample  in  Appendix. ) 

The  third  objective;  namely,  the  development  of  a guide- 
line bull:^tin  was  to  be  based  on  information  secured  through 
interviews,  surveys,  and  research.  In-depth  interviews  were 
held  with  representatives  of  professional  organizations 
interested  in  the  community- junior  college  and  in  industrial 
teacher  education.  During  these  discussions,  a wide  range 
of  problems  concerning  industrial  teacher  preparation  and 
the  technical  offerings  in  the  community— junior  colleges 
were  reviewed.  These  interviews  were  held  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  President  of  the  American  Technical  Education 
Association 

2.  Executive  secretary  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association 

3.  Executive  secretary  of  the  American  Industrial 
Arts  Association 

4.  Staff  personnel  at  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges 

A careful  and  systematic  review  of  all  research  in  the 
fields  of  community- junior  colleges  and  industrial  teacher 
education  was  undertaken.  This  review  includes  a study  of 
the  monthly  ERIC  publications  of  “Research  in  Education" 
and  "Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related  Materials  in  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education."  A complete  review  of 
research  in  each  of  the  subject  matter  areas  was  developed. 
Information  secured  from  the  surveys  and  reviews  of  re- 
search were  used  for  background  information  at  the  work- 
study  conference  held  to  develop  the  guideline  bulletin. 

At  this  conference,  selected  leaders  from  state  depzurtments , 
senior  institutions,  and  community- junior  colleges  from 
each  of  the  six  states  were  provided  with  this  information 


During  th.3  conference  (held  at  Western  Michigan  University)  $ 
preliniinzuiy  reports  were  developed  for  the  following  areas: 
Focus  on  the  Problem,  Curriculum,  Articulation,  Staff  and 
Facilities,  Guidance  and  Counseling,  and  Student  Transfers 
and  Admissions.  These  preliminary  reports  were  then 
reviewed'  and  served  as  the  basis  for  the  guideline  bulletin 
which  appears  in  Section  Four. 
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SECTION  TWO 
DATA  COLLECTION 


Examination  of  Community-Junior  College 
and  Senior  Institution  Catalogs 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  this  study  was  to 
determine  how  the  technical  offerings  in  the  coinmanity- 
junior  colleges  correlated  with  the  requirements  for  a 
technical  major  and  minor  in  industrial  education  in  the 
senior  institutions  in  the  six  study  states.  Catalogs 
from  all  of  the  community- junior  colleges  and  senior 
institutions  were  collected.  An  informal  survey  of  the 
technical  offerings  of  the  community- junior  colleges 
and  the  senior  institutions  revealed  that  the  major  areas 
offered  in  the  community- junior  colleges  included  those 
of  metal%w>rking,  drafting,  and  electricity-electronics. 
More-  limited  offerings  in  the  area  of  automechanics  were 
available.  Very  limited  technical  offerings  were  avail- 
able in  such  areas  as  graphic  arts,  plastics,  and  building 
construction.  A second  step  was  to  make  a mr^re  detailed 
analysis  of  technical  courses  offered  by  Michigan  commu- 
nity-junior colleges  and  senior  institutions.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  following  procedures: 

1.  Analysis  or  progress  charts  were  made  for 
each  of  the  technical  areas,  such  as 
metalworking,  drafting,  electricity-elec- 
tronics. Across  the  top  of  the  chart 
specific  course  titles  were  listed  and 
on  the  left-hand  column  the  names  of  the 
community- junior  colleges.  Catalogs  of 
each  of  the  community- junior  colleges  were 
studied  in  detail  and  all  technical  courses 
listed  under  such  areas  as  technical  and 
industrial,  applied  science,  and  technology 
were  evaluated.  These  were  listed  in  the 
chart  showing  the  total  number  of  courses 
and  the  total  semester  hours  of  credit. 

For  example,  by  looking  at  Figure  Two-IA  it 
is  easily  seen  that  community- junior 
colleges  offer  a large  number  of  courses 
in  descriptive  geometry,  while  only  two 
offer  courses  in  automotive  drafting  and 
design . 
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2.  Identical  analysis  using  the  same  course  titles 
were  made  of  the  offerings  in  the  senior  insti- 
tutions. (See  Figure  Two-lB.)  It  was  cleaurly 
evident  that  the  community- junior  colleges  offer 
a much  larger  number  of  technical  courses  and 
semester  hours  than  are  available  in  the  senior 
institutions.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  in 
scMue  Michigan  community  colleges  a student  could 
take  as  meuiy  as  26  semester  hours  in  six  specific 
courses  of  technical  drafting  illustrates  the- 
difficulty  of  transferring  this  large  concen- 
tration of  courses  to  a senior  institution  to 
prepcire  a teacher  of  drafting.  The  community- 
junior  colleges  also  offer  many  specialized 
courses  not  available  at  the  senior  institution. 

For  example,  courses  such  as  highway  drafting, 
or  automotive  drafting  and  design  are  not  a part 
of  a teacher  preparation  program  in  the  senior 
institution.  The  problem  of  transferring  an  over 
concentration  of  community- junior  college  technical 
courses  in  one  area  makes  the  transition  difficult. 
A review  of  the  comparative  charts  (See  Figures 
TWO-2A,  2B.)  in  metalworking  indicates  a similar 
problem.  For  example,  one  of  the  ccanmupity- junior 
colleges  offers  five  courses  (23  semester  hours) 
in  machine  shop.  The  lOcucimum  number  of  courses 
that  any  one  senior  institution  in  Michigan  offers 
in  machine  shop  is  two,  which  total  six  semester 
hours.  This  is  a particularly  critical  problem 
in  planning  a preparatory  program  for  general 
industrial  arts  teachers. 

A comparison  of  course  offerings  of  the  community- 
junior  college  and  senior  institutions  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  articulation  and  coordination 
and  also  the  need  for  developing  a pre-industrial 
teacher  curriculum  for  preparing  industrial  arts 
teachers.  These  detailed  analyses  are  essential 
as  background  information  for  the  counselors  at 
both  the  community- junior  colleges  and  senior 
institutions  since  they  highlight  the  problem  of 
transferring  large  concentrations  of  technical 
credit.  These  analyses  are  also  useful  in  develop- 
ing ecpii valency  sheets  such  as  shown  in  Figure 
Two-3. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS/EDUCATION  COURSiS  Figure  Two-2B 

IN  MICHIGAN  SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS 
(Metals) 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  EQUIVALENTS 


W.M.U.  COURSES 

SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN 
(COMMUNITY)  COLLEGE 

* 

I.E.  Area 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

Tech-  Area 

Sem. 

Hrs. 

Drawing 

120  Survey  of  Drafting 

3 

Ena.  101-Ena.  Graohics 
Draft.  Tech.  101-Tech. 

3 

Draft 

3 

226  Industrial  Graphics 

3 

227  Technical  Sketching 

3 

231  Descriptive 
Geometry 

3 

Ena.  102-Ena.  Graohics 
Draft.  Tech.  201-Desc. 

3 

Geom. 

3 

326  Advanced  Industrial 

Draft.  Tech.  102-Tech. 

Graphics 

3 

Draft. 

3 

330  Machine  Drafting 

3 

Draft.  Tech.  211-Tool 

and  Die  Design 

4 

331  Production  Drafting 

4 

« 

520  Architectural 

Draft - Tech - 111— Arch . 

Graphics 

4 

Draft . 

Ind.  Arch.  102-Resi- 

4 

dential  Draft. 

3 

522  Laboratory  Practices 
in  Drafting 

2 

E/jECTIVES 

Draft.  Tech.  212-Ind. 

Study 

3 

Figure  Two-3 
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Review  of  Research 


Focus  on  the  Problem 
Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 

The  present  and  future  demands  for  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional teachers  are  far  greater  than  the  supply.  This  demand 
is  affected  by  a number  of  factors:  the  changing  needs  of 

the  labor  market  demanding  more  skilled  workers,  more  tech- 
nicians in  industry,  medical  cuid  public  service  fields,  and 
more  semi-professionals;  the  development  of  new  occupations 
requiring  trained  workers;  the  impetus  given  to  vocational 
education  at  all  levels  by  federal  legislation;  the  growth 
of  high  school  vocational  programs;  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  area  vocational  schools;  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber, occupational  programs,  and  enrollment  of  community- 
junior  colleges. 

In  a time  of  rapid  technological  and  occupational 
change,  vocational  education  must  be  in  constant  contact 
with  the  world  of  work.  Occupations  are  constantly  shifting. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  declines  in  employment  in  some 
industries  have  been  great  (farming,  railroads,  textiles, 
mining,  lumber  products,  leather,  tobacco,  and  petroleiam)  . 

Even  in  industries  that  have  been  growing,  some  occupations 
have  been  diminishing. 

The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook*- points  out  the 
impact  of  technology,  the  rapid  change  in  manpower  needs, 
the  growth  of  new  occupations,  and  the  rapid  change  to  be 
expected  in  the  future.  The  major  industries  producing 
goods  are  e3q>ected  to  need  only  a small  increase  of  workers, 
but  the  service  industries  will  expand  rapidly.  However, 
both  the  chemical  and  electronics  industries  will  expand 
rapidly.  The  fastest  growing  group  will  be  in  the  professional 
and  technical  fields.  The  demand  will  increase  for  engineers, 
scientists,  teachers,  office  workers,  administrative  workers, 
sales  workers,  and  skilled  craftsmen.  No  increase  is  expected 
in  the  demand  for  laborers  and  little  for  the  semi-skilled. 
Differential  patterns  of  growth  have  implications  not  only 
for  major  occupations  within  each  industry  but  also  for  the 
cities  and  areas  within  which  the  industries  are  located. 
Changing  technology  affects  not  only  the  mambers  of  jobs 
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but  also  the  skill  content  of  the  jobs.  Changing  geo- 
gr^hical  location  of  jobs  is  also  an  in5>ortant  factor. 
There  are"^  implication^^  a betfter  educated  and  more 
flexible  work  force.  A symposium  in  1966  (Bemis  amd 
McClure)  brought  out  some  of  the  relationships  among 
ocopatimal  education,  mzuipower,  and  economic  change. 

Surveys  of  mauipower  requirements  and  of  projected  de- 
mand, skill  surveys,  euid  o!^er  types  of  occi^>ational  sur- 
veys cure  carried  out:  by  national  euid  state  enployment 
services,  state  departments,  local  agencies,  euid  private 
groups.  These  point  out  the  need  for  vocational  education, 
suggest  programs  and  courses  or  point  out  needed  ^chcuiges , 
and  suggest  needs  for  instructional  staff.  Burt,  in  a 
comprehensive  study  of ■ industry-education  cooperation, 
points  out  both  the  fundamental  deficiencies  in  these  sur- 
veys cuid  problems  in  their  utilization  by  educators.  In- 
formation is  often  incomplete  cuid  erratic.  Chcuige  is 
often  so  rapid  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  needs 
of  industry  five  yeaurs  ahead. 

The  employment  service  surveys  are  compiled  from  an- 
swers to  questionnaires  sent  to  employers  and  cure  liable 
to  error  from  differences  in  definition,  interpretation,, 
and  making  projections  on  guesses  merely  to  complete  the 
form.  However,  since  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  stipulates  cooperation  between  local  and  state  vo- 
cational educators  cuid  state  employment  service  offices 
for  relating  training  programs  to  manpower  needs  cuid  since 
surv^s  are  important  in  pointing  out  areas  for  further 
study,  surveys  do  have  their  uses. 

Another  problem  has  been  a duplication  of  effort 
with  both  educators  euid  employment  service,  euid  possibly 
trade  associations  as  well,  gathering  the  same  type  of 
data  from  the  same  employers.  The  issue  of  the  Review 
of  Education  Research^  devoted  to  vocational  education 
discusses  theories,  methodology,  and  a nimiber  of  studies 
on  manpower  supply  cuid  demand.  It  is  possible  to  esti- 
mate training  and  education  requirements  to  meet  occupa- 
tional demands,  but  present  methods  for  mianpower  pro- 
jections are  crude,  unforeseen  technical  cheuiges  occur, 
and  the  data  cure  often  inadequate. 
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Th3  authors  caution  against  an  overes^hasis  on  meeting 
labor  market  demands  at  the  expense  of  other  goals  of  educa- 
tion. They  question  the  ability  to  predict  demand  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  specific  occupations;  and  in  light 
of  the  high  rate  of  occupational  change  and  worker  mobility, 
they  question  the  value  of  too  specific  predictions  as  a 
basis  for  educational  plcuining. 

There  have  been  a number  of  studies  on  the  growing 
need  for  technic icins . The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  made  a study  of  technician 
manpower.  Total  demcuid  for  new  technicians  (including 
replacement  demand)  was  projected  at  one  million  for 
1963-75.  Insufficient  numbers  from  existing  training 
programs  would  still  leave  a gap  of  400,000.  The  study 
concludes  that  the  major  source  of  new  technicians  will  be 
graduates  of  post-secondary  training  programs  and  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  continued  expansion  of  technical  training 
facilities.  The  Office  of  Manpower  Studies  in  Purdue 
University’s  School  of  Technology  does  continuing  studies, 
issues  reports,  and  sends  out  surveys  on  needs  and  changes 
in  industrial  and  technical  fields.  The  Engineering  Man- 
power Commission  issues  reports  on  demcind  for  engineers 
cind  technicicuis  as  well  as  detailed  reports  of  enrollments 
in  one-year,  two-year,  and  four-year  technical  cuid  engi- 
neering programs  as  reported  in  1967  by  Alden^  which 
estimates  demand  to,  1976  for  technicians  by  industries. 
Enrolments  .arfe  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Bowen' states, that  using  the  predictions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  anticipated  need  for  trained 
technicians,  predicted  supply  is  less  than  one-third  of 
the  demand.  However,  he  also  says  that  these  figures  for 
demcuid  do  not  include  all  areas  in  which  technicians  will 
be  needed.  The  lack  of  supply  tends  to  obscure  the  demand 
since  industry  finds  other  ways  of  filling  the  needs  when 
it  cannot  obtain  necessary  trained  personnel.  He  states 
that  in  1975  there  would  be  a deficit  of  more  than  three 
million  teclmicians.  There  is  definite  need  for  industry 
and  education  to  engage  in  public  relations  on  a broad 
basis  to  upgrade  the  image  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  and  to  encourage  more  students  to  enroll  in 
technical  institutes  and  and  in  community- junior  college 
programs . 
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The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  in  its 
1968  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  presents  i.:iatistics  for  1966  (the  first  year  to 
reflect  fully  the  impact  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
. Total  vocational  ediication  enrollments  showed  a 
mean  of  31.3  per  1000  population,  but  there  was  a con- 
siderable range  among  the  states  frcan  9.0  in  Rhode  Island 
and  10.2  in  Maine  to  55.1  in  Washington  and  50.6  in  Utah. 
Tremendous  growth  has  taken  place  at  the  post-secondary 
level  where  enrollments  increased  156.7  percent  between 
1964  and  1966  with  an  increase  of  113  percent  in  the 
second  year.  Vocational  education  enrollments  in 
secondary  schools  increased  43  percent  in  the  same  two 
yeeurs . 


Between  1965  and  1966,  post— secondary  school 
e3Q>enditures  were  increased  approximately  60  percent.  The 
average  e3g>enditure  per  enrollee  is  three  times  greater 
than  for  the  high  school  level  program  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  types  of  programs  and  the  amount  of  time 
per  day  the  students  spend  in  vocational  classes.  Most 
technical  programs  cire  at  this  level  and  they  are  charac- 
terized by  high  costs  of  material  euid  equipment,  lower 
enrollments,  and  higher  instructional  costs. 

Trade  and  industrial  education  includes,  besides  the 
usual  areas  placed  in  this  category,  such  programs  as 
commercial  art,  cooking,  cosmetology,  fireman  training 
(accounting  for  8.5  percent  of  total  enrollment) , law 
enforcement,  euid  tailoring.  This  category  showed  an  in- 
crease in  enrollment  of  16.1  percent  over  1965.  New  area 
vocational  schools  were  opened.  A noticeable  increase  in 
public  relations  activity  throughout  the  nation  has  brought 
these  programs  to  the  attention  of  a larger  number  of 
people . 

Organization  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Programs  has  encouraged  states  to  organize  similar  pro- 
grams on  a continuing  basis . Increased  appropriations 
have  made  it  possible  to  fincuice  new  programs.  Increased 
demzuK^-fi?!^  goods  zuid  services,  zuid  emphasis  upon  shortages 
of  skilled  craftsmen  and  other  trained  industrial  workers 
have  encouraged  communities  and  schools  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  meet  this  increased  demand  for  skilled  workers . 
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Melvin  Beurlcw  stat^  that’  the  increase  in  enrollment 
for  1967  would  be  over  a million  new  students,  an  increase 
of  about  18  percent.  (See  Center  for  Research  and  Leader- 
ship Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.)^ 

In  1966,  approximately  92  percent  of  the  schools 
(15,592)  offering  vocational  education  were  comprehensive 
secondciry  schools.  Vocational- technical  secondary  schools 
numbered  431,  community- junior  colleges  385,  vocational/ 
technical  post-secondciry  schools  290,  combination  and  post- 
secondary schools  186,  and  senior  institutions  168.  A 
national  san^le  of  109  schools  indicated  that  683  new 
vocational  education  coiirses  had  been  organized  since 
1963  in  those  schools. 

There  has  been  a continuous  growth  in  the  number  of 
teachers  over  the  last  ten  years.  The  percentage  increase 
between  1965  and  1966  was  greatest  for  post- secondary  teach- 
ers (39.7  percent  for  full  time  and  43  percent  for  part 
time)  . The  secondary  programs  showed  a 20  percent  increase 
for  full-time  and  20.9  percent  for  part-time  teachers. 

In  1966,  33  percent  of  the  vocational- technical  teachers 
were  in  the  trade  and  industry  classification. 

Projections  to  1975  of  enrollments,  changes  in  their 
distribution,  and  needs  were  made  in  the  1966  report  on 
vocational  and  technical  education  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  While  all  levels  will 
increase  in  enrollments,  the  proportion  of  total  enroll- 
ment for  each  level  will  change  with  a decline  of  22  per- 
cent for  the  secondary  school  and  an  increase  of  22 
percent  for  post- secondary  programs  plus  a large  increase 
for  persons  with  special  needs. 

Significant  changes  will  occur  in  the  distribution 
of  the  total  vocational  and  technical  enrollments  among 
Vcirious  occupational  categories  ir_  the  coming  decade.  The 
share  of  enrollment  of  the  agricultural  and  home  economics 
students  will  decline  sharply;  56  percent  of  the  agri- 
cultural students  will  be  preparing  for  off-farm  occupa- 
tions, and  20  percent  of  the  home  economics  students  will 
be  preparing  for  gainful  enployment.  Health  occupation 
enrollments  will  increase  more  than  five  times, and  dis- 
tributive and  technical  education  will  more  than  triple. 
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Office  occi5>ations  will  more  fhan  doiible*  Enrollments  in 
trade  and  industrial  educatin  will  increase  alm^::st  four 
times  from  1,269,051  in  1966  to  4,850,000  in  1975  in  \diich 
year  it  will  be  34.7  percent  of  the  total  vocational  en- 
rollment. 

Approximately  200  new  school  plants  will  be  required 
aumually,or  approximately  1900  new  or  expanded  plants  will 
be  needed  before  1975.  Using  the  cost  for  a training 
station  for  one  student, which  in  1965  from  an  analysis  of 
school  contracts  was  shown  to  average  $1,850  per  student; 
the  cost  for  new  classrooms,  shops,  and  laboratories  will 
be  about  $85  million  not  taking  into  consideration  rising 
costs.  It  was  assumed  that  each  training  station  served 
nine  students,  and  the  projected  need  would  be  for 
1,467,000  new  stations  needed  by  1975. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  teachers  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  occupational  areas  fcu:  exceeds  the 
supply,  but  both  educated  guesses  and  figures  based  on 
surveys  show  a great  deal  of  inconsistency.  Projections 
of  demand  have  also  been  made  with  differing  results. 

There  is  still  need  for  more  excict  knowledge  of  the  demand 
for. specific  occupational  eireas  and  for  geographic  areas. 

In  1966,  there  were  124,042  vocational- technical  teachers 
actually  en^>loyed.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  in  its  1968  report  estimated  an  increase  in 
1966  of  13.7  percent  over  1965,  although  differences  in 
reporting  make  exact  con5>arisons  difficult.  This  number 
is  expected  to  increase  by  at  least  150  percent  in  the 
next  decade  with  the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth  being  in 
post-secondciry  institutions.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  euid  Welfare  (1967)  forecasted  a need  for 
213,300  vocational- technical  teachers  by  1970  euid  350,000 
by  1975.  These  figures  were  based  on  projected  enroll- 
ments in  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools,  growth  of 
vocational  facilities,  industry  demand,  student  interest, 
and  figured  on  a student— teacher  ratio  of  45:1. 

Two  studies  polled  state  directors  of  vocational 
education  and  came  up  with  different  results.  The  study 
by  Hensel^®  showed  demand  in  1965  and  projected  demand  for 
1968: 
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Demcuid  in 
1968 


Percent  Increase^ 
over  1965 


Technical:  Post— Secondary 

Trade  and 


4,633 


39.7 


Industrial:  Secondary 


Post-Secondary 


15,288 

7,705 


43.2 

30.5 
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The  other  survey  by  the  Americcin  Vocational  Association 
reported  121,870  public  school  teachers  and  6,641  manpower 
develojHnent  training  instructors  were  employed  in  1966  and 
that  a total  of  165,152  teachers  would  be  needed  for  1970. 
Harris  and  Yenesco^^  estimated  that  the  need  for  new  workers 
with  two  years  of  post-high  school  training  would  be 
120,000  per  year  and  that  immediate  need  for  commimity— junior 
college  vocational— technical  teachers  was  6,000.  All  of 
these  giTTv^yg  show  the  oame  faults  as  msuipower  surveys, 
chiefly  those  of  not  knowing  what  respondents'  replies  are 
based  on  whether  all  respondents  cire  really  defining 
terms  in  the  same  manner. 

In  New  York  City,  the  shortage  of  industrial  arts 
teachers  is  so  great  that  positions  are  being  filled  by  . 
those  recruited  from  industry  with  a high  school  diploma, 

^ive  years  e3q>erience  in  a trade,  and  ability  to  pass  the 
civil  service  examination.  To  obtain  a permanent  certifi- 
cate, the  teacher  must  work  toward  his  degree;  and  to  hold 
his  position,  he  must  complete  54  credits  in  five  years. 

no 

Some  examples  given  by  Wenrich"^  for  Michigan  in 
1965-66  point  out  the  need  for  teachers.  In  1966,  there 
was  a need  for  634  teachers  for  new  programs  and  by  1970, 
an  additional  1,862  teachers  "will  be  needed  in  the  state. 

The  Iftiiversity  of  Michigan  in  1965  received  requests  for 
1,901  industrial  education  teachers  (947  of  these  from 
Michigan  schools)  with  only  twelve  graduates  available 
for  placement.  In  the  state's  seven  senior  institutions, 
only  164  industrial  education  teachers  were  graduated 
while  there  were  requests  for  over  8,000  teachers. 

Commenting  on  the  demand  for  technical  teachers, 

Suess  (See  AsBal.d#  Erickson,  cuid  Suess.)  states 
"accurate  information. .....  is  extremely  difficult  to 

obtain.  Educated  guesses,  the  number  of  telephoned 
pleas  for  help  in  locating  qualified  staff,  and  similar 
'empirical  sources'  currently  indicate  more  positions 
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t:han  qualified  personnel.  Lacking,  however,  is  a recent 
assessment  of  present  and  projected  needs  by  technical 
specialty.*' The  Industrial  Education  Department  at 
Purdue  Ikiiversity  undertook  such  a survey  (reported  by 
Suess)  using  a rcuidom  san^>le  of  all  871  inscitutions 
offering  technical  training  in  the  1965— 1*)66  edition  of 
the  Technicicui  Education  Yearbook. 

Kinds  and  Levels  of  Teachers 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  specifically 
mentiois  the  population  areas  for  whom  development  of 
occupational  prepeuration  programs  are  to  be  ested)lished  or 
e3q>anded:  high  school;  two/year  post-secondary;  out-of- 

school  youth  and  adults  needing  training  or  retraining; 
and  youth  or  adults  with  special  needs,  such  as  academxc, 
socio-economic,  or  other  hemdica^s.  (This  group  includes 
the  physically  hcuidicapped,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  the  slow  leeumers,  the  poorly 
educate,  euid  the  culturally  euid  economically  disadvantaged.) 
Programs  for  this  group  require  larger  investments  of  staff 
eUid  allied  resources  them  are  needed  for  the  other  groins. 
Teachers  need  training  cUid  understamding  for  many  educa- 
tional levels  emd  for  diversified  student  populations. 

There  is  a growing  demand  for  information  cuid 
e3q>loratory  programs  covering  not  only  cm  introduction  to 
various  types  of  vocations  but  also  a study  of  the  whole 
world  of  work.  More  industrial  arts  teachers  with  breadth 
of  background  emd  greater  knowledge  of  business  emd  indus- 
try, and  training  in  how  to  teach  this  material  will  be 
needed  for  junior- high  j senior  high,  .and  even  "elementary 
schools.  Vocational- industrial  teachers  will  be  needed 
for  e3q>cmded  high  school,  area  vocational  school  and 
community— junior  college  progrcuns  as  well  as  for  both 
short  intensive  courses  emd  extended  programs  for  adults. 
They  will  also  be  needed  for  training  youth  and  adults 
with  special  needs. 

For  each  of  these  educational  levels,  specific 
teacher  training  is  needed  in  the  psychology  emd  needs  of 
the  group,  in  orientation  to  the  philosophy  of  the  total 
education  program,  in  planning  curricula  and  instructional 
methods  adopted  to  the  level  or  special  needs  of  the  group. 
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At  present  these  needs  are  being  met  in  a variety  of  ways 
by  manpower  programs;  job  corps;  "New  Caoreers"  programs 
for  remedial  work  and  training  aides  in  public  service 
occupations  in  high  schools,  skill  centers,  con5>rehensive 
community- junior  colleges,  and  centers  outside  the  skill 
system. 

Dorothy  ICnoell 's  study  of  New  York ' s lower  fourth  of 
high  school  students  and  dropouts,  particularly  the  urban 
disadvcuitaged,  as  well  as  high  school  seniors  with  no 
college  plcUis  with  reference  to  the  lack  of  opportunity 
for  them  in  New  York  community- junior  colleges  is  of  spe- 
cial interest.  The  emphasis  of-  the  government's  programs 
is  on  mcuipower  need;  the  interest  of  the  educator  should 
be  on  the  needs  of  students. 

Technical  teachers  sure  needed  for  community- junior 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  area  vocational  schools. 
They  are  also  needed  for  adult  programs  cind  are  being  hired 
by  high  schools  who  have  begun  pre-teclmical  programs  either 
for  job  entry  at  graduation  or  cirticulated  with  more  ad- 
vanced technical  programs  in  commimity- junior  colleges  and 
technical  schools.  These  teachers  need  a high  degree  of 
competency  in  their  specialities  with  related  work 
e3q>erience;  but,  since  technical  students  must  have  about 
the  same  academic  ability  as  students  entering  bacca- 
laureate programs,  they  do  not  need  the  training  required 
of  the  industrial  education  teacher  in  psychology  cOid 
methods  for  teaching  students  of  great  diversities  of 
ability  cOid  aptitude. 

New  occi:5>ations  develop  rapidly  that  require  new 
knev/ledge  and  skills  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  or 
technical  education  teacher.  In  the  paramedical  field, 
for  exanplc^,  many  new  programs  are  being  planned  as  the 
needs  for  various  types  of  tecxinicians  in  this  area  are 
identified.  Inhalation  therapy,  which  had  38  students  in 
1966,  is  now  being  recognized  as  an  important  new  field. 

A combination  of  mechanical,  electronic,  and  basic  med- 
ical knowledge  will  be  needed  for  new  hospital  procedures. 
Arizona  is  working  out  a coitprehensive  program  in  the 
paramedical  field  to  prepare  technicians  in  a two-year 
program  with  courses  that  will  be  transferable  for  stu- 
dents wishing  to  obtain  a degree. 
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A new  kind  of  techniciam  needs  to  be  trained  in  an 

n 

electrcsnechanical  curriculian  for  the  ccxi^uter  industry. 

The  role  of  the  draftsman  is  being  changed  by  new  computer- 
controlled  drafting  machines  eind  other  new  devices. 


There  will  also  be  an  increasing  demand  for  work 
coordinators  and  for  teacher  coordinators  of  cooperative 
programs  with  the  knowledge  and  es^erience  to  ensure  that 
the  work  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student ' s 
training.  There  will  also  be  a need  for  teacher  educa- 
tors; for  teachers  prepared  to  organize,  teach,  eind  advise 
in  various  short  pre-service  and  in-service  courses;  and 
for  administrative  personnel. 

There  is  a problem  of  semcintics  evident  in  the 
literature,  in  state  certification  requirements,  and  in 
school  catalogs  or  references  to  the  levels  of  teachers. 
There  seems  to  be  no  clear-cut  universal  demarcation  be- 
tween industrial  arts  and  vocational- Indus trial,  and 
between  the  latter  cind  technical.  Meiny  community- junior 
colleges  and  area  vocational  schools  refer  to  all  their 
programs  as  technological  or  technician. 


Some  high  schools  offering  more  aidvanced  industrial 
courses  in  the  last  two  years  classify  them  as  industrial 
arts  and  classify  the  teachers  as  industrial  arts  teachers. 
Burt  discusses  this  problem:  "in  industrial  arts  the  stu- 
dent is  introduced  to  techniques  and  devices  which,  with 
further  training,  will  be  useful  to  him  in  industrial 
employment  (He  learns  about  drafting  but  is  not  a drafts- 
mcui.),  while  vocational- technical  education  is  designed 
to  fit  individuals  into  gainful  employment  as  semi-skilled 
or  skilled  workers  or  as  technicicins  in  recognized  occupa- 
tions." ^ However,  many  educators  believe  that  indus- 
trial arts  can  also  prepare  students  for  entry- leveF"' 
jobs  as  semi-skilled  workers  since  the  student  may  enroll 
in  advanced  industrial  arts.  Vocational  education  is 
usually  offered  in  grades  10  to  12  and  in  adult  programs. 
Evening  programs  are  also  offered  for  apprentice  related 
and  skill  upgrading  programs.  Technical  education  is 
usually  offered  in  post-secondary  programs  in  technical 
high  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes, 
and  community- junior  colleges.  However,  these  schools  may 
also  provide  vocational  education.  The  distinctions  are 
becoming  even  more  muddled  with  the  development  of  skill 
training  centers. 
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For  the  most  paurt,  industrial  curts  teachers  are 
certified  by  the  various  states  under  the  same  provisions 
as  teachers  of  other  siibjeots  with  the  requirement  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  ah-  industrial  arts  major  and  a 
number  of  education  courses.  Requirements  as  to  the 
mrnber  of  credits  in  the  major,  the  minor,  and  educa- 
tion vary  greatly  from  state  to  state.  Some  states 
specify  certain  courses.  However,  the  shortage  of 
teachers  in  this  area  as  as  for  vocational  and  tech- 

nical education  has-^  created  many  kinds  of  provisional 
and  special  certificates  with  varying  requirements  as  to 
the  ways  in  which  these  may  be  retained  euid  the  courses 
required  to  obtain  a permcuient  certificate. 

There  is  even  greater  divergence  for  certification 
of  vocational  and  technical  teachers.  Some  states  re- 
quire from  one  to  five-  years  of  work  e3q>erience;  some 
require  work  experience  and  a con5>etency  examination. 
There  are  no  generalized  standards.  Some  specify 
patterns  of  courses  or  college  credits. 

In  general,  a master's  degree  is  considered  desir- 
able to  community- junior  college  teachers  eUid  is  re- 
quired by  states  that  make  certification  meindatory  for 
commimity- junior  college  teachers . Only  nine  states  re- 
quire certification  for  some  or  all  community- junior 
college  teachers  (Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  Washington)  . 
Again, because  of  the  critical  shortage  of  teachers, 
reguirements  cannot  be  adhered  to  and  various  sorts  of 
provisional  or  special  certificates  are  issued. 

Allen  (See  Center  for  Research  eUid  Leadership  ^ 
Development  in  Vocational  cUid  Technical  Education.) 
summarizes  the  replies  from  38  states,  the  District  of 
Colirnbia,  and  Puerto  Rico -most  of  which  had  teacher 
certification  requirements  and  teacher  preparation 
standards.  College  unit  requirements,  however,  ranged 
from  4 to  130.  Two  states  required  college  units  and 
workshops.  Eight  states  did  not  have  certification  re- 
quirements, but  they  did  have  workshops  or  other  activ- 
ities for  trade-technical  teachers.  Apparently,  these 
replies  referred  to  part-time  and  adult  teachers  also 
because  most  states  require  a degree  for  full-time 
secondary  permanent  certification  with  minimum  credits 

set  in  general  education,  specialized,  and  professional 
courses . 
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In  general,  the  technical  teacher  is  e3q>ected  to  have 
advanced  courses  in  mathematics  and  science  with  a bachelor's 
degree  in  engineering  or  a technology.  Most  of  them  acquire 
their  educational  qualifications  in  professional  schools 
in  areas  of  intense  specialization  and  then  have  more 
specialized  e3q>erience  in  business  and  industry.  The  var- 
ious levels  of  teachers  are  not  clearly  defined  by  the 
states  or  the  many  school  systems  in  setting  require- 
ments . 

The  need  for  changes  in  certification  requirements 
is  frequently  mentioned.  Silvius  and  Ford^^  concluded 
that  those  of  Michigan  need  revision.  Industrial  esqperi— 
ence  should  be  required.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
those  who,  while  not  possessing  all  the  requirements, 
offer  valu^le  estperience,  advanced  specialized  training, 
or  imique  e3q>eriences . Wenrich^ in  discussing  the 
situation  in  Michigan  state 

We  must  re-examine  our  teacher  certi- 
fication standards  as  they  relate  to  voca- 
tional and  technical  teachers.  Since  the 
community  college  teacher  in  Michigan  no 
longer  must  have  a certificate,  such 
institutions  are  free  to  en^jloy  anyone 
considered  competent  to  do  the  job;  our 
high  schools  need  the  same  freedom.  If  we 
do  not  make  some  needed  changes  in  the 
certification  of  vocational  teachers,  we 
will  force  vocational  education  out  of  the 
high  schools  to  be  performed  by  other  agen- 
cies of  o\ir  society. 

..... .Business  and  industry  should  question 

our  present  practice  which  places  the  emphasis 
on  degrees,  frequently  at  the  e3q>ense  of 
occupational  competence. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  appli- 
cable work  experience  is  a must  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical teachers r and  it  is  suggested  as  desirable  for 
industrial  arts  teachers.  "The  concept  of  adequate 
successful  work  e3q>erience  is  deep  rooted  eind  is  valid. 

It  is  through  successful  work  e3q>erience  that  a person 
learns  the  skill,  technical  knowledge,  and  mores  of  the 
occupation  he  will  be  teaching.  It  provides  the  basis 
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of  instructional  content.  But  work  e3^erienc<i  gives  more 
than  subject  matter;  it  gives  a teacher  the  insight  into 
the  occupational  requirements  to  his  instruction.”®  This 
same  report  states  that  a comprehensive  review  of  state 
certification  practices  is  needed.  "An  anticipated  150 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  needed  during 
the  next  decade  makes  it  mandatory  that  states  consider 
this  problem  a major  priority  item.”®  Flexibility  with- 
out damaging  standards  of  excellence  is  needed  as  the 
range  of  occupations  and  new  types  of  programs  (as  those 
for  the  disadvantaged)  widens.  "Principles  of  teacher 
certification  will  need  to  be  reinterpreted  to  establish 
the  requirements  of  a vzuriety  of  new  teaching  positions.^' 

"In  short,  the  social  and  economic  need  for  vocational 
education  ceinnot  be  blocked  by  rigid  certification  re- 
quirements that  limit  the  field  of  choice  of  potential 
instructors.”®  A system  should  be  developed  for  pre- 
paring, employing,  and  certifying  teachers  who  work  at 
different  levels,  have  different  levels  of  preparation, 
and  different  kinds  of  teaching  responsibilities.  There 
cure  requirements  of  other  external  agencies  that  in- 
fluence the  institution's  choice  of  teachers.  These  ajj 
discussed  by  Before  (Sea  Arnold,  Erickson,  and  Suess) . 
Regional  accrediting  associations  have  recommendations 
ahnnt  faculty  qualifications.  Professional  accrediting 
agencies,  such  as  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  _ 
the  Engineers ' Council  for  Professional  Development  in- 
fluence both  course  content  and  faculty  choice  in  some 
occupational  areas.  The  federal  government  and  state 
legislative  acts  and  state  regulations  also  influence 
standcurds  for  teachers. 

Teacher  Recruitment 

With  the  current  and  greater  future  demand  for 
vocational— industrial  teachers  and  teachers  of  industrial 
arts,  it  is  important  to  know  the  sources  of  the  current 
staff  and  consider  all  possible  sources  for  future  staff. 
Beaty  presents  the  following  information  about  the 
sources  of  beginning  trade  and  industrial,  and  technical 
teachers  in  1965-66.  (See  Center  for  Research  and  Leader- 
ship Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.)^ 
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Industrial  employment  was  the  most  importcuit  source  for 
both  groups  and  for  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools. 

A few  teachers  recruited  from  industry  had  a degree  or 
were  working  toward  a degree  while  employed  by  industry 
at  the  time  they  began  teaching.  Industry  has  always  been 
the  most  important  source  for  these  teachers,  \dio  cure 
identified  on  the  basis  of  occupational  competency^  They 
begin  teaching  with  a short  pre-service  or  in-service 
professional  education  training  and  work  toward  a degree 
as  they  teach-  The  Council  states  that  the  fact  the 
majority  obtain  their  teacher  education  while  they  are 
employed  as  teachers  rather  thcoi  through  the  regular 
curriculum  has  come  about  because  school  programs  develop 
in  relation  to  occupation  needs.  Trade  and  industrial 
education  are  not  static.  Trade  and  industrial  teachers 
must  be  recruited  from  industry  when  programs  are  initiated. 
Trade,  industrial,  and  technical  teacher  education  must  be 
dynamic  and  flexible^ 

ift 

Parks""  in  interviews  with  19  industrial  teachers  to 
determine  their  motivations  f or  moving  from  industry  to 
teaching  found  that  the  chief  reason  was  a need  for  greater 
satisfaction  in  doing  something  for  others.  Some  also 
mentioned  greater  security  in  teaching,  but  it  was  not  the 
important  factor. 

In  the  recruitment  of  teachers  from  industry,  educa- 
tors frequently  ask  the  help  of  advisory  committees  and 
Other  industry  people.  Industry  may  publicize  the  job  in 
trade  papers,  post  notices  on  company  bulletin  boards,  or 
find  a teacher  through  personal  inquiry.  T^e  final  selec- 
tion is  the  responsibili^  of  the  educator.  F.  Parker 
Wilber  (See  Richardson .) “ also  suggests  asking  help  from 
the  advisory  committee  in  finding  teachers.  Night  school 
teachers  can  be  a source  both  for  recruiting  full-time 
teachers  or  for  supplying  information  on  possible  teacli- 
erSi  Other  teachers  who  have  recently  come  froiu  xncLus— 
try  or  who  have  maintained  good  working  relationships 
with  industry  should  be  asked  for  suggestions.  Wilber 
also  states  that  colleges  in  Icurge  metropolitan  areas 
that  have  acquired  status  and  pay  good  salaries  can  often 
find  teachers  from  advertisements.  They  do  not  have  the 
problem  of  a small  town,  school  whose  salarTe^s^  are  below 
those  paid  in  industry. 
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New  York  City  has  been  advertising  extensively  and  has 
been  recruiting  industrial  arts  teachers  from  the  crafts, 
requiring  a high  school  diploma  and  competency  in  the 
subject  matter.  When  industries  shut  down  or  move, 
there  is  a good  opportunity  to  recruit  teachers.  Several 
were  obtained  when  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  closed. 


WenriclPin  discussing  short-range  solutions  to  the 


critical  shortage  has  suggested  ways  in  which  industry 
may  help:  encouraging  former  teachers  now  in  industry  to 

return  to  teaching,  help  in  getting  salaries  raised, 
subsidizing  salciries,  helping  to  t5>grade  the  status  of 
the  vocational  teachers  and  working  for  inqproved  facili- 
ties, good  working  conditions  and  smaller  classes,  and 
:ia4ducing  e3q>erienced  workers  to  consider  teaching  as  a 
new  or  pcurt-time  career.  These  men  can  be  identified  cuid 
talze  some  teacher  education  courses  while  still  employed 
in  industry.  Work  e^erience  providing  occiipational 
proficiency  should  be  as  valid  as  a degree  in  this  field. 


In  one  of  his  case  studies,  Asbell^^  describes  some 
cf:  the.  problenis  that  ^ voeat±Dn^  and'tectoical  schools  in 

Georgia  had  in  finding  teachers.  From  one  school: 


We  got  the  tool  and  diemaker  from  across 
the  street  for  the  courses  in  machine  shop. 

We  got  owners  and  f orernen*  from  other  machine 
shops,  union  offj.'^ials,  and  some  working 
machinists.  We  needed  drafting,  but  had  to 
put  it  off  for  the  first  year  because  we 
lacked  an  instructor. 


Another  school  had  a close  relationship  with  Lockhead 
which  has  involved  sharing  facilities  and  instructors. 

From  another  school; 


Take  electronics,  for  example.  When 
we  started  the  course,  we  looked  for  a teacher 
who  had  lots  of  esqjerience  in  transistors, 
mircowaves,  electronic  control  systems.  It's 
hard  to  find  a man  with  that  kind  of  broad 
background.  Most  electronics  men  specialize. 
We  found  one  who  had  been  a specialist  in 
radar.  He  knew  his  circuits  all  right,  but 
he  had  to  bone  up  on  transistors.  When  he 
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got  to  something  like  computer  circuitry/ 
he  had  to  do  a good  hit  of  studying.  We're 
always  looking  for  people  with  experience, 
ability  to  learn,  good  moral  character,  cmd 
good  speaking  ability — everything  that 
industry  wants.  The  man  we  would  like  for 
each  of  our  courses  is  making  $20,000  a 
year  somewhere  in  industry.  For  mechcuiical 
technology,  the  man  we  need  has  to  be  almost 
a mechanical  engineer.  Yet  his  beginning 
salary  is  $712  a month  with  a bachelor's 
degree.  The  two  men  we  have  now,  both  fine 
men,  are  teaching  only  because  their  jobs 
in  industry  caused  them  to  travel  too  much. 

It's  a constant  search  and  a constcuit 
struggle . 

School  boards  have  voted  local  supplements  to  state 
salaries  to  fill  some  jobs.  In  one  school  that  was 
looking  for  cui  instructor  in  heating  2ind  air  conditioning, 
the  trade  association  of  contractors  voted  to  supplement 
the  teacher's  salciry  by  $1200  a year. 

The  Manpower  Program  with  about  8000  instructors  in 
1968  had  problems  of  recruitment.  Teachers  vary  greatly 
in  background  and  skills  and  their  ability  to  relate  to 
trainees.  They  have  been  recruited  through  teacher 
organizations,  the  employment  service,  unions,  and  some- 
times borrowed  from  local  industry.  A 1967  survey  iden- 
tified the  chief  sources  as  industry,  retired  persons 
from  industry,  retired  teachers,  and  young  people  without 
prior  teaching  experience . The  challenge  of  teaching 
adults  and  an  e^erimental  program  cure  important  attractions. 
Instructor  retention,  however,  has  been  a problem  because 
of  job  insecurity,  delays  in  or  gaps  between  programs,  lack 
of  fringe  benefits , cuid  long  hours . Training  has  been 
mostly  through  orientation  and  in-service  programs  through 
the  state  education  system  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  cuid 
needs  of  their  students . Institutes  and  workshops  have 
also  been  used  in  mcuiy  states. Former  manpower  teachers 
might  provide  a source  for  teachers,  although  only  two 
from  this  source  were  reported  by  Beaty. 9 Frequently, 
the  skill  they  teach  is  too  specialized  cuid  they  lack 
general  background  in  the  occupation. 
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The  possibility  cf  upgrading  industrial  curts  or  other 
teachers  to  teach  in  community- junior  colleges  or  technical 
institutes  has  been  considered.  Silvius  said  Ford^^  found 
that  the  needed  work  eiqierience  and  upgrading  of  technical 
skills  might  be  a problem.  Podesta^  found  that  industrial 
cirts  teachers  had  scxne  work  experience  and  other  possible 
qualifications.  However,  there  is  such  a shortage  of 
teachers  at  all  levels  that  such  a plan  seems  unsound. 
Nevertheless,  Beaty  found  this  sai  important  source  with 
122  high  school  and  103  post-high  school  teachers  entering 
trade  said  industrial  teaching  from  nonvocational  teaching 
(presumably  industrial  arts) , science,  cuid  mathematics. 

Sixty  post-secondciry  trade  cuid  industrial  teachers  were 
recruited  from  the  night  school  staff,  which  would  seem  to 
have  good  potential  since  they  have  some  teaching  experi- 
ence cuid  the  school  has  some  laiowledge  of  their  ability. 

Only  one  teacher  came  from  a private  vocational  school. 

Podesta^2  made  a fairly  detailed  cuialysis  of  the 
private  2oid  proprietary  schools  in  the  county.  Most  of 
the  teachers  had  educational  cuid  work  experience  qualifi- 
cations equal  to  those  of  teachers  in  piiblic  school. 

These  private  schools  reported  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
teachers.  However,  these  teachers  showed  no  interest  in 
'piiblic  school  teaching. 

9 

Small  percentages  of  the  new  teachers  in  Beaty's' 
survey  had  come  from  the  military  services.  Several 
studies  have  considered  ex-military  personnel  a source  for 
vocational  cuid  technical  teachers,  providing  adequate 
selection  procedures  are  used.  Rogers^"^  in  a study  of  re- 
tired military  personnel  teaching  in  Florida  community- 
junior  colleges  found  them  to  be  competent  and  suggeste'^ 
the  military  was  a particularly  gpod  source  for  science 
and  mathematics  teachers.  Bates‘S'  also  studied  the  use 
of  retired  military  personnel  in  community- junior  colleges 
and  arrived  at  somewhat  the  same  conclusion  as  Rogers. 
Disque^^  reported  that  they  are  used  to  heterogeneous  groups, 
have  had  varied  work  e3q>erience,  have  frequently  been  ex- 
posed to  continuing  education,  and  may  have  had  formal 
teaching  e3q>erience.  However,  they  are  used  to  a caste 
system,  are  not  accustomed  to  public  scrutiny,;,  and  may  ex- 
pect: conforming  behavior  automatically.  ' Richland  and 

Rosove^^  concluded  that  there  are  thouseuids  qualified  both 
in  education  cuid  occupational  competence,  but  there  is  no 
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systematic  procedure  for  channeling  them  into  vocational 
teaching.  They  e3q>lored  the  feasibility  of  developing  a 
computerized  system  to  match  military  retirees  and  job 
vacancies  in  vocational  and  technical  education - 

Spence^ ^ suggests  women  for  some  areas  of  vocational 
and  technical  teaching  euid  locating  those  qualified  teach- 
ers who  never  taught  or  who  left  teaching  as  possible 
sources.  He  also  reported: “Why  are  we  not  recruiting  more 

Negro  youth? Do  we  avoid  visiting  schools  that  are 

predominantly  Negro?  Here  is  a tremendous  recource  of 
excellent  talent.  Why  do  the  counselors  and  faculty  in  the 
piablic  schools  not  encourage  these  youth  to  follow  this 
career? 

Slightly  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial teachers  at  ^th  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels  in  Beaty's  ^ survey  and  about  one-half  of  the 
post-secondary  technical  teachers  were  from  full-time 
college  or  university  preparation.  Moss^®  states  that: 

Attracting  prospective  teachers  from  busi- 
ness and  industry  'directly'  into  teaching  might 
be  the  mode  in  some  fields  if  the  intent  of  the 
vocational-technical  program  is  to  provide 
terminal,  highly  specialized  skills  and  if  the 
urgency  of  teacher  demand  is  perceived  to  be 
critical.  Given  a less  urgent  situation  and  a 
well-developed  network  of  post-high  school 
vocational-technical  programs,  the  focus  might 
be  on  creating  a teacher  education  super- 
structure in  which  the  best  vocational- 
technical  graduates  can  be  prepared  to  become 
instructors . ^ ■ 

In  preparing  to  meet  long-range  needs,  Wenrich^® 
suggests  identifying  students  in  high?  school  who  have 
the  necessary  interest  and  ability  for  good  vocational 
teachers  and  encourage  them  to  get  the  necessary  educa- 
tion and  work  experience.  Counselors  must  be  aware  of 
these  career  possibilities  and  college  admissions 
officers  must  accept  occupational  credits.  Community- 
junior  colleges  can  provide  both  occupational  education 
and  the  first  two  years  of  a degree  program  for  future 
teachers . Teachers  and  youth  organizations  can  help  to 
arouse  interest,  and  scholarships  or  other  financial  aids 
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must  be  available,  possibly  provided  by  business  and  indus- 
try. Future  teachers  may  also  be  identified  in  commianity- 
junior  college  occupational  programs  and  among  these 
completing  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  image  of  vocational  education  needs  to  be  improved.  It 
must  acquire  the  same  prestige  as  academic  programs. 

Bowen^  discusses  ways  of  improving  the  prestige  of  tech- 
nic iein  education  and  the  recent  effort  of  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education  cuid  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  to  enlist  the  Advertising  Council  in  a 
special  advertising  can^aign. 

The  Role  of  the  Community-Junior  College 

More  and  more  it  is  the  community- junior  colleges 

"who  3re  opening  the  door  to  higher  education These 

colleges  must  respond  to  the  widest  range  of  talent  and 
offer  a broad  spectrum  of  programs,  including  the  liberal 
arts  cuid  technical  and  vocational  subjects.  The  two- 
year  colleges  must  enable  a young  adult  to  measure  against 
the  needs  of  society  his  ability  and  his  willingness  to 
work. 

There  are  three  types  of  post-secondary  institutions 
offering  vocational-technical  programs  which  may  play  a 
role  in  industrial  teacher  preparation.  There  is  the 
technical  institute  type  of  school . (private  or  piiblic)  , 
such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College.  There 
is  the  post-secondary  area  vocational- technical  school, 
such  as  those  recently  established  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
Both  of  these  types  may  offer  a wide  variety  of  programs 
at  several  levels  including  two-year  quality  programs  from 
which  futuia  teachers  might  be  recruited.  The  third  type 
(which  has  had  phenomenal  growth  in  the  past  decade)  is  the 
community- junior  college. 

New  legislation  and  master  plans  have  been  drawn  up 
in  many  states  for  establishment  of  these  colleges,  n\mi- 
bers  of  schools  and  enrollments  have  increased  rapidly, 
and  there  has  been  tremendous  growth  in  both  the  number 
and  variety  of  vocational  offerings  and  enrollments  in 
these  programs.  Federal  legislation  and  federal  funds 
both  through  vocational  education  and  higher  education 
acts  have  provided  a tremendous  impetus  to  this 
development . 
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Gleazer^^  estimated  that  in  1970  there  will  be  1,000 
community— junior  colleges  with  enrollments  totaling 
2,000,000  students.  The  community- junior  colle^  is  ex- 
pected to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  Med^er  in  1960 
commented:  "No  unit  of  American  higher  education  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  such  a diversity  of  purposes,  to  provide 
such  a variety  of  educational  instruments , or  to  distribute 
students  among  so  many  types  of  educational  programs  as 
the  jimior  colleges. Its  diverse  purposes  are  ex- 
pressed in  almost  all  the  literature  on  the  community- jimior 
college  and  in  state  legislation  and  master  plans.  It  is 
a two-year  institution  publicly  financed  and  open  to  all 
high  school  graduates  and  adults  provid?Jig: 

Lower  division  or  university  pcirallel  courses 
for  transfer  to  a degree  program 
Occupational  programs,  usually  considered 
terminal,  of  two-years  or  less,  length,  con- 
tent, and  level  suited  to  the  goal  of  the 
program  or  needs  of  the  students 
Various  short  courses  to  train  or  retrain 
workers 

Adult  and  evening  courses — general  educa- 
tion, vocational,  self-in5>rovement 
Remedial  programs 

Sound  career  and  personal  counseling 
Community  projects,  programs  and  services 
of  a cultural  or  civic  nature^^ 

Papers  and  discussion  at  a conference  on  the  community- 
junior  college  at  Lehigh  University  in  1965  focused  on  the 
ideals  and  uniqueness  of  this  educational  unit. (Stoops  and 
Guditus)  En5>hasis  is  on  the  two  years  foll^ing  high 

school,  but  it  should  be  neither  an  extended  high  school  nor 
a conventional  senior  institution.  It  should  be  a new  kind 
of  institution.  It  is  a part  of  higher  education  when  it 
is  concerned  with  subject  matter  in— breadth  and  in-depth, 
is  intended  for  adults,  and  is  a part  of  the  community  of 
schol;^.cship  in  its  truly  liberal  sense.  Its  program  must 
be  determined  to  some  extent  by  community  needs,  so  one 
college  is  not  necessarily  like  another.  Since  these 
needs  are  not  static,  the  college  must  be  flexible.  While 
there  should  be  an  "open-door"  policy  of  admissions,  this 
policy  should  not  apply  to  specific  curricula. 
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The  college  can  m^e  a contribution  tlirough  e3q>eri- 
mentation  and  innovation.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  good 
teaching,  and  the  faculty  must  be  able  to  judge  its  own 
cGB^^tence.  Faculty  needs  to  have  a diverse  background 
of  both  educational  training  and  occupational  ccxipetency 
to  deal  with  the  diversity  of  programs  and  students, 
and  to  establish  necessary  working  relationships  with 
the  community.  Faculty  should  be  trained  in  the  ccxnmunity- 
junior  college.  Technical  programs  should  train  people  for 
closely  related  job  clusters  rather  than  specific  jobs  and 
should  be  continually  evaluated  and  changed  in  accordcince 
with  changing  needs. 

In  the  technical  aoreas,  faculty  and  counselors  need 
to  cooperate  for  specialized  testing,  assessment  of  stu- 
dent abilities,  obtaining  information  on  job  requirements 
and  employment  opportunities,  and  in  placement  of  students 
in  courses  cuid  jobs. 

Senior  institutions  with  strong  programs  in  the  tech- 
nical cr  vocational  areas  should  lead  in  institutes  or 
conferences  of  personnel  from  business  or  industry  , 
senior  and  community- junior  college  teachers  and  administra- 
tors, and  educational  authorities  to  discuss  and  plan 
senior  cind  community- junior  college  technical  courses  and 
methods.  Senior  institution  degree  programs  for  community- 
junior  college  technical  teachers  should  also  be  discussed. 
Senior  institution  technical  courses  are  often  behind 
community- junior  college  programs  in  knowledge  and  use  of 
current  technical  information.  Some  of  these  conferences 
should  be  held  at  community- junior  colleges  with  up-to- 
date  programs.  Diversity  of  teachers  needed  for  some  of 
the  special  and  adult  courses  is  often  so  great  that  they 
can  only  be  obtained  from  industry  and  receive  needed  in- 
service  training. 

31 

Medskerte  study  of  the  community- junior  college  p\ib- 
lished  in  1960  was  based  on  questionnaires,  interviews, 
and  a knowledge  of  the  community- junior  college  scene. 

He  discusses  the  growth,  the  ideals,  roles,  and  realities 
of  the  community- junior  college;  its  transfer  and  terminal 
functions,  the  large  proportion  enrolled  in  transfer  pro- 
grams compared  to  the  actual  proportion  who  transfer,  the 
inadequacies  of  counseling  and  general  education,  the 
orientation  of  the  faculty  with  reference  to  the  stated 
goals  of  the  community- junior  college,  and  varying 
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patterns  of  control,  organization,  eind  financing.  The 
material  on  the  community- junior  college  student  and  on 
the  treinsfer  student  and  the  treinsfer  program  received 
more  exhaustive  treatment  in  later  studies  by  Knoell  eind 
Medsker . 

The  treinsfer  function  involved  special  problems. 

Refusal  of  some  senior  institutions  to  accept  courses 
identical  with  their  own  might  force  the  community- junior 
college  into  offering  the  same  courses  as  a particular 
senior  institution  eind  to  abandon  the  development  of 
interdisciplinary  courses  for  general  education  needs; 
thus,  causing  it  to  lose  its  identity  eind  right  to  ex- 
periment . f. 

31 

Medsker  found  that  the  terminal  function  was 
limited  more  by  student  interest  them  by  the  willingness 
of  the  colleges  to  offer  it.  Few  students  are  interested 
in  a strictly  terminal  general  education  curriculum,  and 
most  terminal  programs  are  occupational  although  including 
a limited  amoimt  of  general  education.  Most  such  programs 
classified  as  technical  or  semiprofessionai.  To  meet 
both  the  needs  of  the  community  and  of  the  students,  the 
community- jimior  college  should  offer  courses  in  trades 
at  the  skilled  worker  level. 

The  influence  of  the  greater  status  of  the  academic 
transfer  program  emd  of  the  desilres  of  students  cmd  parents 
in  shaping  the  nature  of  the  college  is  illustrated  by 
Clark's  case  study  of  the  San  Jose  Junior  College.  It 
was  cbjiG^^ed  as  a terminal  institution/  something  of  cm 
extension  of  the  technical  high  school)  orgemized  as  a 
part  of  a unified  school  district,  and  its  administrators 
were  drawn  from  the  local  district  and  had  both  high  school 
and  vocational  school  e3q>erience.  State  policy,  however, 
dictated  an  "open-door"  policy.  The  character  of  the  col- 
lege chcmged  with  the  first  registration.  Students  wanted 
academic  transfer  programs.  Industrial  and  technical  pro- 
grams became  a very  minor  part  of  the  day  school  but  an 
important  part  of  the  evening  school.  The  character  of  the 
student  body  affected  curriculum,  teaching,  and  the  staff. 
Memy  students  were  of  lower  academic  ability  and  achievement 
yet  had  a college  degree  as  their  goal.  Most  the  teachers 
had  secondary  school  backgrounds  and  were  able  to  accept 
these  students,  but  they  found  the  wide  diversity  of 
interests  and  abilities  difficult  to  handle  in  the  classroom. 
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This  student  and  staff  background  and  the  position  of  the 
college  in  the  piiblic  school  system  made  in  mciny  ways  an 
extended  high  school,  eind  yet  it  has  a status  as  n college 
which  must  educate  transfer  students  capable  of  acceptable 
performcince  at  a senior  institution. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  college  was 
really  that  of  ucing  counseling  and  course  grade  to  in- 
fluence students  incapable  of  college  work  into  terminal 
status, and  yet  this  was  a function  that  could  not  be  pre- 
sented as  part  of  its  public  image. 
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Clark  found  that  the  fact  that  the  commimity- junks:  college 
was  part  of  the  public  school  system  cind  that  most  of  its 
staff  had  a secondary  school  background  influenced  the 
college.  Staff  members  with  a background  of  college 
teaching  were  more  concerned  with  the  status  of  the  pro- 
grams and  a higher  level  of  student  performance.  The 
vocational  education  backgrounds  of  the  administrative 
staff  were  unable  to  exert  much  influence  on  the  direction 
inposed  by  student  desires. 

Medsker''"^  found  a large  proportion  of  the  staff  xn 
colleges  in  unified  school  districts  to  have  come  from 
secondary  schools  in  contrast  to  very  few  in  state 
community- junior  colleges  and  those  established  as  ex- 
tension centers  of  senior  institutions.  Most  of  the  staff 
came  from  white-collar  or  farm  backgrounds,  whereas  much  of 
the  student  body  was  from  bliie-collar  homes.  A survey  of 
the  staff  attitudes  on  the  comprehensive  concept  of  the 
community- junior  college  showed  great  variation  in  respon- 
ses according  to  the  type  of  control  of  the  college, 
their  positions  in  the  college,  their  preferences  as  to 
type  of  institution  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  teach, 
cind  the  nature  of  their  previous  teaching  experiences. 

The  greatest  acceptance  of  these  concepts  was  by  teachers 
in  applied  fields,  teachers  with  secondary  school  experi- 
ence; but  the  least  acceptance  was  by  teachers  in  exten- 
sions of  senior  institutions.  Some  academic  teachers 
showed  a tendency  to  identify  with  the  traditional  senior 
institution. 

Hall^^  in  a general  summary  of  the  goals  of  the 
community- junior  college  and  its  role  in  vocational  educa- 
tion advocates  the  location  of  a new  college  in  a district 
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with  a broad  tax  base,  2,000  high  school  students  esti- 
mated to  provide  at  least  400  for  the  college  (which 
Hall  considers  the  minimum)  , and  no  commuting  distance 
for  students  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 

Johnson  presents  guidelines  and  necessary  steps 
with  details  of  some  common  procedures  and  sources  of  in- 
formation and  materials  for  administrators  starting  a 
new  community- junior  college.  These  were  based  on  visits 
to  newly  established  community- junior  colleges  throughout 
the  country.  Since  state  cind  local  laws  and  regulations 
differ  and  the  needs  of  communities  differ,  plans  must  be 
adjusted  to  these  differences.  He  outlines  procedures 
through  the  first  year  of  operation  with  decisions  that 
must:  be  made,  alternative  possibilities,  and  problems 
which  may  arise  in  six  areas:  curriculum  and  instruction, 

staff  personnel,  student  personnel  services,  finance, 
plant  and  facilities,  and  community  services  and  relation- 
ships . 
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Morrison  and  Witherspoon  reported  the  actual  pro- 
cedures used  by  local  officials,  sta^-e  agencies,  and  senior 
institutions  in  establishing  local  or  state  community- 
junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  branch  colleges 
and  extension  centers  and  then  identified  the  agency  or 
individual  responsible  for  each  step.  Their  summciry  and 
evaluation  of  procedures  covers  the  steps  from  genesis  of 
the  idea  until  the  college  is  in  full  operation  and  uses 
the  New  York  Plan  as  the  basis  for  a suggestive  outline. 

There  are  several  types  of  commiinity- junior  colleges 
and  a great  deal  of  variation.  Richards^'  attempted  to 
construct  profiles  that  would  permit  descriptions  and 
coitparison  of  community- junior  colleges.  In  a second 
study^  he  utilized  the  same  method  to  make  regional  com- 
parisons. Community- junior  colleges  developed  in  many 
ways  (private,  public,  as  part  of  the  school  system?  and 
an  extension  of  the  senior  institution,  sometimes  meeting 
in  the  evenings  in  the  high  school  building) . Sometimes 
a vocational  school  added  academic  programs.  Sometimes 
an  academic  transfer  institution  developed  into  a compre- 
hensive college.  In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
an  accelerated  effort  to  es^pand  education  beyond  the  high 
school,  to  have  low-cost,  open-door  ccmimunity- junior 
colleges  committed  to  serving  many  community  educational 
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needs  within  reach  of  nearly  all  school  graduates.  State 
master  plans  attempt  to  achieve  greater  x“:oordination  at 
the  state  level  and  to  plan  for  the  establishment  of  new 
community— junior  colleges.  Knoell  and  Medslcer  state  that 
the  community- junior  college  "has  been  seized  upon  as  the 
most  likely  institution  for  achieving  the  twofold  goal  of 
es^anding  educational  opportunity  and  conserving  the  state's 
economic  and  other  resources.  The  need  to  consider  cost 
is  c^^cir  from  the  expected  size  of  enrollments,  the  size 
of  the  faculty  and  the  building  programs  needed. 

The  need  to  consider  cost  is  shown  in  the  proposal 
for  cooperative  education  in  community- junior  colleges  in 
New  Jersey  where  an  antiquated  tax  structure  hampers 
development  (Wooldridge) The  plan  is  of  benefit  to 
the  student  financially  and  educationally;  but  by  planning 
alternate  terms  of  work  and  study  with  employers  alternating 
employees , it  has  a financial  value  to  state  and  local 
budgets  since  more  youth  can  be  trained  with  less  drain  on 
the  taspayers • Twice  as  many  students  can  be  educated 
with  the  same  capital  outlay. 

A study  by  Peterson^ ^ for  the  California  Junior  Col- 
lege Association  and  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  identified  the  needs  as  seen  by  the  community- 
junior  colleges.  Of  these,  the  five  most  critical  were: 
concern  for  effectiveness  and  improvement  of  instruction; 
promotion  and  dissemination  of  community- junior  college 
research  and  development;  improvement  in  dropout  evalua- 
tion procedures  and  techniques ; evaluation  of  instructional 
offerings ; and  development  of  a sound  and  adequate  pattern 
for  financing  the  public  community- junior  college  of 
California. 

The  community— junior  college  program  operates  under 
the  influence  of  local,  state,  and  federal  administrative 
organizations,  legislation/ and  funding.  Federal  acts  in 
the  areas  of  higher  education  and  vocational  education 
including  federal  funds  available  under  certain  regula- 
tions and  usually  through  state  agencies  have  had  a 
tremendous  impact  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  community- junior  colleges  and  of 
their  vocational  and  technical  programs.  State  legisla- 
tion, master  plans  both  for  higher  education  and  voca- 
tional education, as  well  as  administrative  organization 
in  both  areas  affect  the  organization  and  the  program 
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of  tlie  community— junior  colleges  • Many  community— junior 
colleges  while  under  state  control  with  respect  to  many 
facets  of  their  operations  are  also  subject  to  local  con- 
trol either  of  a community- junior  college  district 
or  as  a part  of  a school  district  including  elementary 
and  high  schools  as  well.  Three  publications  are  cited 
in  the  Bibliography  which  give  insight  into  the  types 
of  orgcuiization,  state  control,  methods  and  problems  of 
fincuicing,  and  patterns  and  problems  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  community- junior  colleges  in  the  various 
states.  Medsher^^  discussed  in  detail  the  development  of 
community— junior  colleges  in  18  states  cuid  gave  information 
concerning  the  types  of  ‘districts  empowered  to  maintain 
community— junior  colleges,  financial  provisions,  methods 
of  the  states  to  exert  leadership,' 'special  problems  in  the 
development  of  the  system^,  and  the  role  of  the  systems 
in  the  entire  programs  of  higher  education  in  the  states. 
This  was  followed  by  a chapter  comparing  factors  involved 
in  various  systems. 


The  Junior  College  Journal  in  1966  published  a vol- 
ume containing  reprints  of  articles  on  developmeiits  in 
20  states  describing  nev7  legislation;  new  plans.-  changes 
and  growth.  The  Journal  is  a good  source  for  current 
information  in  this  area  of  rapid  change.  The  American 
Junior  Colleges  edited  by  Gleazer^^  is  a directory  and 
also  summarizes  current  trends. 


Community- junior  colleges  may  be  part  of  both  the 
public  school  system  and  the  system  of  higher  education. 

Local  colleges  may  be  part  of  a unified  school  system,  a 
high  school  district,  or  a separate  community-junior  col- 
lege district.  Florida's  community- junior  colleges  are  all 
part  of  the  county  school  systems,  locally  controlled  ^d 
locally  financed;  but  they  are  coordinated  by  the  community- 
junior  college  division  of  the  state  department  of  educa- 
ticric  The  state  provides  total  building  costs.  California's 
community- junior  colleges  have  been  of  mixed  type  (some 
belonging  to  unified  school  districts  and  some  organized 
as  separate  community- junior  college  districts  dependent  on 
local  taxes  and  stab'e  and  federal  aid.)  An  argument  for  the 
unified  district  is;  that  it  provides  better,  coordination 
of  programs  at  all  levels. 
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Medsker^^  found  most  teachers  preferred  the  separate 
comm^mity— junior  college  district  plan, and  the  recent 
trend  in  California  has  heen  toward  this  organizational 
form.  Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  unified  plan  were 
that  unless  the  -school  administration  was  committed  to 
the  community— junior  college,  it  might  hecome  the  step- 
child of  the  system,  have  trouble  obtaining  funds  for 
its  programs,  suffer  u^/ler  rules  and  regulations  made  for 
high  schools,  and  have  to  contend  with  red  tape. 

Clcirk^^  also  mentions  these  problems.  California's 
community— junior  colleges  are  legally  part  of  the  public 
school  system  and  under  its  supervision  at  the  state 
level  as  well  as  being  part  of  the  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. There  has  been  controversy  Euid  discussion.  -Good 
examples  of  the  community- junior  college  district  pattern 
are  those  of  ©alias  and  of  the  csosibi-ned  .St.  Louis -City 
and  St.  Louis  County.  Primary  funding  is  by  the  district 
with  state  and  federal  aid.  ..Illinois  ’ new  law  provides  for 
community- junior  colleges  to  be  organized  on  the  plan  of 
separate  districts  coordinated  by  the  Illinois  Junior  College 

Board  and  eligible  for  state  aid from  state  fundi  for  capital 
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costs. 

Texas  had  conducted  surveys  and  projected  student 
enrollment  by  areao,  establishing  criteria  for  determining 
areas . Fifty— four  community— junior  college  districts  are 
planned,  with  ?=*ome  having  more  thcui  one  campus.  Until 
recently . state  aid  was  uncertain,  changing  with  each 
legislative  session  cUid  with  no  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  until  after  the  1963  federal  legislation. 
Community— junior  colleges  had  also  been  administered  with 
the  public  schools  until  recently  when  they  were  placed 
under  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

Michigan  community- junior  colleges  are  locally  operated 
under  district  boards  of  trustees  but  receive  state  and 
federal  aid  and  funds  for  capital  expenditures.  Their  pro- 
vision of  vocational  and  technical  courses  are  specified 
by  law.  At  the  state  level,  there  is  coordination  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  by  a state  board 
for  community- junior  colleges. 

In  New  York,  there  are  state  controlled  agricultural 
and  two-year  technical  institutes  and  community- junior 
colleges  under  the  sponsorship  of  a local  governmental  body, 


both  mider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  University  and  a 
group  of  cocnmunity-junior  colleges  in  New  York  City  under 
the  City  Iftiiversity  of  New  York.  Occupational  programs  had 
been  emphasized  from  the  start,  but  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased interest  in  transfer  programs  which  has  caused  a 
continuous  decline  in  the  proportion  of  students  in  occupa- 
tional courses. 

In  comparing  ccaranunity- junior  colleges  in  New  York, 
California,  Florida,  and  Illinois;  lOioell^^  commented  that 
California  had  the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive 
system  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  Any  high 
school  graduate  and  anyone  at  least  18  years  of  age  can  be 
admitted  to  some  program.  Problems  may  arise  from  faculty 
counseling  and  poor  articulation.  California  law  specifies 
a full  range  of  programs.  The  Los  Angeles  Junior  Colleges 
offer  an  extremely  wide  range  of  programs  of  every  type 
from  short-term,  skill  courses  to  college  transfer  ones. 
Students  may  take  only  specialized  courses  or  they  may  take 
these  first  and  then  the  general  courses. 

The  Florida  system  of  two-year  colleges  brings  almost 
every  student  within  commuting  distance  of  a college# 
and  its  very  workable  balance  of  local  control  with  state 
coordination  has  made  it  a model  for  the  nation.  Although 
they  have  not  yet  reached  the  degree  of  comprehensiveness 
of  California's  older  colleges,  they  have  achieved  a greater 
degree  of  coordination  and  communication  with  each  other 
and  with  the  total  senior  institution  system.  The  Division 
of  Community- Junior  Colleges  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  is  res*  nsible  for  this  coordination.  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College  (Florida)  offers  a complete  rcuige  of  pro- 
grams for  every  type  of  student. 

The  intent  of  the  Illinois  community- junior  college 
law  and  its  1964  master  plan  is  that  the  community- junior 
colleges  be  truly  comprehensive.  They  are  organized 
separately  from  the  common  school  system.  The  master  plan 
emphasized  transfer  programs  of  college  level,  number 
cuid  variety  of  courses  leading  to  employment, and  experi- 
mental programs  for  the  undereducated.  Both  credit  and 
noncredit  courses  may  be  offered.  New  York  law,  on  the 
other  hcuid,  put  emphasis  on  two-year  technical  and  trcuis- 
fer  programs . and  makes  no  specific  reference  to  shorter 
courses  or  other  types  of  programs . Short  occupational 
courses  are  o.jffered  in  part-time  evening  programs.  The 
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colleges  have  admission  requirements/  and  the  programs  are 
considered  to  be  of  college  level. 

Some  states  have  a state  system  of  ccanmunity— junior 
colleges.  Massachusetts  coramimity— junior  colleges  are  under 
control  of  a state  board  with  no  other  responsibilities, 
and  the  financing  and  control  are  at  the  state  level.  This 
plcUi  allows  equality  for  all  areas?  poor  regions  do  not 
have  poorer  schools.  Colleges  are  also  removed  from  local 
pressures.  However,  problems  occur  because  of  pressures 
from  legislators  weinting  a college  for  their  commimities 
and  from  legislative  control.  Sites  for  colleges  are 
donated  by  the  region. 

Rhode  '*'sland  cuid  Connecticut  also  have  state  systems. 
Virginia  which  formerly  was  served  by  two-year  year  ex- 
tensions of  several-  senior  institutions  is  in  the  process 
of  changing  to  a state  system  under  a community- junior 
college  board.  Local  boards  act  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
and  state  funds  may  be  supplemental  to  local  funds  and 
tuition.  Courses  may  be  est^lished  to  meet  local  needs. 

The  new  Kansas  state  plan  provides  for  not  more  than 
22  community- junior  colleges  and  suggests  cooperation  with 
senior  institutions  for  certain  educational  offerings  as 
a matter  of  economy. Alabama  cind  Minnesota  have  recently 
established  state  systems  with  full  support  and  direction 
from  the  state  under  the  conmnmity— junior  college  boards. 

In  Georgia  in  addition  to  state  community- junior  colleges 
with  some  occupational  offerings  \mder  control  of  the 
University  System  of  Georgia,  18  area  vocational  and  tech- 
nical post-secondary  schools  have  been  established  recently. 
Local  communities  pay  half  the  construction  and  maintenance 
costs.  The  state  pays  salaries. 

Another  pattern  of  coirmuanity- junior  colleges  is  that 
of  extensiois  of  state  senior  institutions  offering  the 
first  two  years  of  senior  institution  programs.  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  states 
where  this  is  most  extensive.  Community- junior  colleges 
independent  of  the  senior  institution  system  are  now  being 
planned  in  Ohio  cind  Pennsylvania.  Wisconsin  has  a system 
of  vocational  and  technical  schools  and  22  two-year  small 
county  teachers ’ colleges . 
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The  extensions  of  Purdue  University  offer  two-year 
technical  programs.  In  these  extension  centers  offerings 
tend  to  he  limited  and  are  the  same  as  the  University 
courses.  Tuition  is  usually  higher  than  on  the  main  Ccim— 
pus^cuid  admission  requirements  are  the  same  so  that  they 
do  not  really  fulfill  the  purposes  of  a community- junior 
college.  They  are  not  low  cost,  open-door,  and  they  do 
not  serve  a variety  of  needs  and  interests. 

Community- junior  colleges  have  benefited  from  federal 
aid.  Much  of  the  recent  expansion  has  been  due  to  federal 
aid  for  construction  for  community— junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.  Subsidy  is  also  avail^le  for  health 
cuid  technology  programs.  In  some  states,  community- junior 
have  been  able  to  expcuid  their  vocational  and  technical 
programs  with  federal  funds  available  through  state  voca- 
tional agencies. 

The  importance  of  the  community— junior  college  in 
training  technicicuis  and  middle  manpower  is  continually 
increasing.  Harris  discussed  this  need  and  outlines 
occi5)ations  and  programs  to  train  for  them.  He  stresses 
the  need  for  training  for  a cluster  of  occupations  so 
that  mobility  within  them  is  possible.  The  federal 
administrative  orgeuiization  for  vocational  education  and 
its  relationship  to  the  states  is  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education.® 
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Review  of  Research 


Curriculum  Planning 
Community-Junior  College 


The  increasing  emphasis  on  the  use  of  semi— professionals 
and  technicians  in  many  areas  to  assist  professionals  by 
performing  many  of  the  taslcs  formerly  performed  by  these 
professionals  has  received  considerable  attention  in  recent 
years ...  Tl'iis.  emphasis  has  directly  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  mcuiy  two-year  programs  in  community— junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes  to  prepare  workers  for  this  level. 
The  potential  in  this  area  haa-not  been  fuUy  eii^loyed.  There 
probably  exists  unidentified  needs  and  possibilities  for 
the  development  and  utilization  of  technicians  in  whole  new 
areas  of  industry,  business,  and  the  professions  as  pro- 
fessionals become  more  aware  of  those  asp<3cts  of  their  work 
which  can  be  performed  by  trained  technicians  • These  new 
programs  can  most  likely  best  be  met  by  the  community- 
junior  colleges  because  they  are  the  most  rapidly  es^and— 
ing  segment  of  education  with  an  inherent  commitment  to 
vocational  and  technical  education.  However,  occupational 
con^etence  is  not  the  sole  aim  of  the  community— junior  col- 
lege vocational  program.^  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
course  requirements  for  the  associate  degree  are  split 
between  the  areas  of  general  education  and  basic  theory, 
thus  minimizing  the  danger  of  specialized  skill  obsolescence. 
Open-ended  high  school  curricula  preparing  for  either  job 
entry  or  continuance  at  the  community- junior  college  are 
being  established  in  a mamber  of  schools.  Major  instruc- 
tional fields  in  community- junior  college  are:  technicians 

related  to  science,  engineering,  and  industry;  business; 
health-related;  and  public  and  private  service  occupations. 
High  level  technical  programs  may  be  accredited  by  the 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development,  but 
middle-level  courses  preparing  for  middle- level  technician 
jobs  are  better  suited  to  the  majority  of  community- junior 
college  students.  Expansion  of  existing  programs  in  indus- 
trial and  technical  educati.on,  and  development  of  new  ones 
to  provide  training  in  emerging  occupations  means  that 
the  community- junior  colleges,  their  staff,  and  those  pre- 
paring teachers  for  these  colleges  or  for  technical 
institutes  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the  occupational 
scene,  of  shifts,  changes,  and  emergence  of  new  occupations. 


Attenpts  to  provide  staff  in  the  face  of  quantum  jtimps  in 
enrollment  by  1975,  might  well  lead  to  an  over-all  re- 
duction in  the  quality  of  the  faculty.  Teachers  are  more 
apt  to  be  trained  for  secondary  schools  or  to  teach  what 
is  taught  at  the  lower  level  in  the  senior  institution. 
They  must  be  specifically  trained  for  the  community- 
junior  college.  (Harris)^ 


In  the  local  area  the  community,  the  advisory 
committee,  business,  industry,  and  the  school  board  and 
adminis LraLion  musL  all  be  cognizant  of  the  needs  and  the 
possibilities  of  meeting  them.  Students  and  potential 
students  must  be  aware  of  and  interested  in  the  programs 
proposed.  The  image  of  vocational  education  must  be  up- 
graded so  that  such  programs  will  have  sufficient  status 
to  be  attractive  to  students,  the  community,  and  employers. 
Burt, 2 for  instcmce,  found  that  many  employers  including 
some  on  the  advisory  committees  hire  qraduates  of  college 
P^®P^^^story  programs  rather  than  those  from  vocational  pro- 
grams because  of  the  image  of  vocational  students  as  being 
of  a lower  caliber . Several  studies  have  reported  the 
problem  of  interesting  students  after  a program  had  been 
set  up  resulting  in  insufficient  utilization  of  esqjensive 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  even  the  discontinuance  of 
the  program. 


How  is  the  vocational  program  determined?  Some  pro- 
grams are  common  to  a number  of  community— junior  colleges 
throughout  the  nation — drafting,  metals,  graphic  arts, 
construction,  power  and  auto  mechanics,  technology, 
electricity, and  electronics — and, for  the  most  part, meet 
national  needs  or  provide  the  basis  for  more  specialized 
courses^  Other  programs  are  determined  in  various  ways. 
Podesta  in  his  study  of  Santa  Clara  County  found  that 
the  approaches  used  varied  from  just  thinking  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  a combination  of  staff  studies,  occupational 
needs  surveys,  labor  market  information,  and  surveys  of 
student  interest.  The  advisoiry  committee  and  an  informal 
interschool  coordinating  committee  were  always  involved. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  how  community— junior  col- 
lege vocational  programs  are  established,  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education^  analyzed  responses  from 
109  colleges.  The  method  indicates  involvement  of  inter- 
agency and  community  resources.  A majority  reported  at 


least  one  of  tliree  techniques  for  initiating  new  programs: 
local  advisory  cc^ittess,  loral  community  surveys,  and 
state  en^lovment  service  infoCTaation.  Student  interest 
surveys,  requests  from  industry  and  business,  and  national 
su27V0y  data  all  played  a role.  Other  souices  were  ind^*s 
trial  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  state  and 
county  surveys,  employer  interviews,  vis ins  to  local 
industrv,  and  state  department  of  education  personnel. 
Cooperation  was  established  with  business  and  inQUotry, 
labor  organizaticns , civic  clubs,  and  others. 

The  use  of  advisory  committees  in  vocational  education 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  professions  (business 
or  industiTy)  and  labor  on  a state  and  local  level  appeared 
as  early  as  1913  in  leaislation  of  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey. 
Numerous  publications  on  their  functions  and  organization 
have  been  issued  by  state  departments  or  eciucation,  the 
American  Vocaticn<i3.  Association,  and  national  trade 
organizations.  In  1960,  the  Office  of  Education  issued  a 
eompreheiis ive  m»anual^ (while  including  material  on  general 
advisory  committees)  emphasized  craft  or  occupational 
local  committees  - It  describes  various  types  of  committees , 
their  functions  and  organizations,  and  the  conduct  of 
meetings  with  illustrations  frcsn  actual  experiences.  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  established  a national, 
advisory  committee  and  required  the  organization  of  state 
and  local  committees.  Although  all  states  had  established 
cidvisory  boards,  there  wei  : differences  in  organization 
and  runctioning.  Most  of  the  states  in  establishing 
the  local  advisory  committees  by  legislative  act,  regula- 
tions of  the  department  of  education,  or  by  a master  plan 
followed  the  wording  of  the  iederal  act.  Michigan  states 
that  each  instructional  program  must  be  developed  with  an 
advisory  committee.  The  Florida  plan  requj.res  the  con- 
tinual evaluation  of  local  and  community- junior  college  ^ 

vocacicnal  programs  in  cooperation  wirh  advisory  committees. 
The  Washington  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  i.s  very 
specific  in  its  requirements  for  the  use  of  adviso2ry 
committees  in  each  broad  occupational  area  and  the  duties 
^as  a coordinator  of  the  local  supervisor  of  vocational - 
technical  education.  It  details  method  of  seleci-ion  and 
appointment,  term  of  membership,  provisions  for  meetings, 
etc.  Adivsory  committees  are  specified  in  recent  state 
p2.ans  for  the  establishment  of  area  vocational  schools, 
in  state  legislation,  or  master  plans  for  the  establishment 
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of  community- jimior  colleges.  Smith®  in  a national  stvidy 
of  technical  programs  found  that  three-fourths  of  the  col- 
leges maintained  advisory  concaittaes  on  curricula  needs, 
conducted  occupational!  surveys  with  the:.r  aid,  and  con- 
sulted with  representatives  of  industry.  In  developing 
programs,  the  colleges  reported  that  oemand  from  local 
indUiStry  wa>  the  most  importcint  factor  followed  by  local 
occupational  surveys,  student  interest,  and  availability 
or  financial  support.  A guide  on  the  ro3.e  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  in  occi:patiQnal  education  fo*  conmunity- 
junior  collages  was  prepared  by  Riendeau.^  With  changing 
industrial  patterns,  advisory  committees  are  essential  to  the 
planning  and  operation  of  good  occiq>ational  programs. 

Three  types  of  committees  are  recommended: 

(1)  General-ad vise  on  total  program,  occupa- 
tional needs  and  priorities. 

(2)  Committees  for  specific  programs  to  ad- 
vise on  employment  needs,  course  con- 
tent, facilities  required,  etc. 

(3)  Joint  apprenticeship  committee — ^besides 
advise,  supervision  of  apprenticeship 
standards  and  on-the-job  training. 

A very  conprehensive  study  of  the  actual  functioning 
of  advisory  committees  as  well  as"  more  informal,  methods 
of  industry-education  cooperation  was  made  by  Burt.^  He 
stresses  the  need  for  coordinating  activities,  developing 
coqp»i.rative  relationships,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
contributions  of  industry  and  education.  Some  schools 
have  an  occupational  advisory  committee  for  each  program; 
for  exanple,  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College  has 
over  50  and  Denver  Opportunity  School  has  over  80. 

Effective  fomal  industry— education  cooperative  relation- 
ships axe  still  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Effective  conmittees  need  good  leadership,  either  from 
interested  individuals,  frcrni  industry  (frequently  with 
some  teaching  e3q>erience) , or  from  educators.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  latter  do  not  have  time  nor  experi- 
ence. Many  committees  appecir  to  exist  only  on  paper. 

Some  committees  are  organized  for  a specific  purpose  and 
some  are  continuing.'  There  is  often  a lack-  of  coordi- 
nation between  levels  of  programs  and  between  schools  in 
the  same  system  or  the  same  area.  Each  school  may  have 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  same  type  of  program  with 
no  concern  for  what  other  schools  in  the  area  are  doing. 
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thus  making  for  both  gaps  and  unnecessairy  duplication. 
Fragmentation  of  occi:5)ational  education  is  common.  What  is 
need^id  is  a comprehensive  system  for  all  youth  and  adults 
ia  cin  area  that  will  utilize  a general  advisory  committee 
conroosed  of  representations  of  all  segments  of  the  community. 
Special  staff  should  be  assigned  from  the  superintendent's 
office  to  work  with  the  ccaumittee  Which  should  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  only.  Occi:^ational  committees  should  be 
both  advisory  and  operational.  To  be  effective^  the 
general  committee  should  have  all  the  facts  presented  to 
it  and  be  aware  of  problems  cuid  deficiencies  in  the  system. 
Exanples  are  given  of  both  successful,  and  unsuccessful 
practices.  Local  joint  apprenticeship  committees  work 
with  the  schools  in  providing  related  instruction  for 
apprentices.  Large  schools  may  have  as  many  as  20  of 
these  committees  cuid  must  provide  coordinators  to  work 
with  them.  There  are  joint  management-l^or  committees 
working  with  the  schools  under  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tive sanctions  and  they  frequently  exert  a gi:eat  deal  of 
pressvire.  The  committees  often  provide  equipment  and  sub- 
sidize instructors,  but  a problem  may  arise  when  they 
permit  their  equipment  to  be  used  only  by  apprentices  who 
are  selected  by  the  committee.  Educators  can  work  with 
the  committee  members  and  attenpt  to  change  restrictive 
selection  practices  and  also  have  school  vocational  credits 
accepted  towards  journeymcin  status.  Texts  curid  study 
materials  may  be  provided  by  the  union.  They  may  select 
the  instructor  or  pro^ride  funds  for  upgrading  his  pro- 
fessional cind  technical  skills.  Exaitples  of  such  commit- 
' tees  which  operate  effectively  are  given  for  Denver  and  the 
Mj.lwaukee  area  where  committees  concerned  with  the  whole 
area  were  able  to  standardize  cind  upgrade  programs  in  all 
schools . 

In  contrast  to  these  committees,  occupational  commit- 
tees are  orgauiized  at  the  request  of  the  school  system. 

Burt  found  that  all  the  literature  stressed  their  advisory 
nattire  but  that  good  ones  were  operational  as  well;  he 
prefers  to  call  them  cooperating  rather  than  advisory 
committees.  None  of  the  literature  gives  an  insight  into 
actual  situations  and  problems.  The  Los  Angeles  Trade- 
Technical  College  has  been  extremely  successful  with  these 
committees , and  Burt  includes  from  their  experience  a pro- 
cedural program  for  setting  up  meetings,  minutes  of  annual 
meetings  for  one  committee  over  a four-year  period,  and 
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descriptive  material  on  the  study  involved  in  setting  up 
one  program,  A consicJeraible  amount  of  time  is  required 
by  the  school  staff  to  malce  these  meetings  effective. 

In  this  college,  cooperation  is  both  formal,  and  informal. 
Committee  members  visit  the  school,  consult  with  teach- 
ers on  special  problems,  award  prizes  to  students,  help 
secure  teachers  and  equipment,  advise  on  curricula, 
evaluate  programs,  recruit  students,  and  enploy  graduates. 
Successful  operation  is  based  upon  continuing  formal  and 
informal  relationships,  careful  plannijig  by  school 
officials,  cind  the  assignment  of  staff  to  coordination. 
Qonprehens ive  high  schools  whose  principals  and  adminis- 
trators are  generally  lacking  e3q>erience  in  vocational 
education  seldom  use  occupational  oonmittees,  but  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles,  for  exanple,  such  committees 
are  used  by  vocational  education  directors  to  give  advice 
on  vocational  education  for  all  secondary  schools  in  the 
city.  However,  there  is  no  cooperation  of  these  commit- 
tees with  those from  the  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  Col- 
lege, and  in  Philadelphia  there  is  no  cooperation  with  the 
surburban  schools.  Industry— education  cooperation  should 
involve  all  levels  of  schools  in  an  entire  metropolitan 
area.  There  should  be  cooperation  with  adult,  manpower, 

“war  on  poverty,”  and  in-plant  training  programs.  There 
should  be  representatives  of  industry  and  trade  associations, 
large  and  small  industries,  and  people  actually  responsible 
for  training  cind  enploying  workers. 

A study  by  Dauwalder^^  of  community— junior  college 
advisory  committees  i.n  the  Los  Angeles  area  illustrates 
the  problems  and  the  effect  of  committee  meinbership  on 
technical  programs.  Two  colleges  at  first  had  top-level 
management  on  the  committee.  They  recommended  integral 
and  differential  calculus  for  electronic  technicians. 

The  following  year  engineering  meinagers  from  the  same 
conpanies  were  on  the  committees  <find  recommended  mathe- 
matics through  'trigonometry.  The  following  year  sup^- 
visors  of  technicians  were  utilized  and  r^'^-ommended  applied 

mathematics  with  special  emphasis  on  the  j^,ehn^a^ 

"Currently  these  latter  reccMiimendations  are 'being  followed 
and  tfie  satisfactorv  placement  of  technicians- has  • increased 
by  83  per  cent.  " 

Essential  to  cooperation  of  industry  and  education  is 
the  industry  progrcim  coordinator  who  must  act  as  liaison 
between  his  instructors  and  industry  and  should  be 
force  behind  an  effect  occupational. committee.  Burt 
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discusses  the  duties  of  such  coordinators  and  gives  exam- 
ples of  how  they  are  used  in  total  public  school  systems 
and  in  vocational  community— junior  colleges  - They  are  not 
common  in  secondary  schools,  although  funds  are  provided  for 
such  positions.  In  an  area  school  or  community- junior  col- 
lege, the  coordinator  keeps  in  touch  with  the  secondary 
schools  and  counsels  students  (He  is  frequently  the  depart- 
ment head. ) . 


Local  trade  and  professional  associations  are  of  great 
value  to  educators  who  should  make  every  effort  to  establish 
good  working  relationships  with  their  education  coi-aittees 
and  their  executive  secretaries.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion lists  212  national  societies  whose  literature  and 
menibership  activities  are  important  to  the  school  program. 
Scxae  trade  associations,  unions,  and  professional  societies 
employ  educational  directors  who  are  responsible  for 
developing  instructional  and  career  literature,  films, and 
other  teaching  aids . Unions  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
appren'^ice  and  manpower  programs  and  the  retraining  of 
workers.  Burt^  cites  examples  of  the  programs  and  educa- 
tional materials  of  several  national  trade  and  professional 
associations,  i.e.,  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association; 
the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry;  the  American  Society 
for  Metals;  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association/  the  Council 
on  Fluid  Power  Education;  the  National  Tool,  Die,  and 
Precision  Machinery  Association;  and  the  Education  Council  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  to  mention  just  a few.  Also  in- 
volved in  industry- education  cooperation  are  area  and 
state  regional  industry  development  commissions  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 


An  example  of  close  cooperation  between  industry  and 
the  Los  Angeles  area  community- junior  colleges  in  setting  ^ 
up  courses  for  the  space  industry  is  described  by  Paul  Ryan 
of  the  Space  Division  of  North  American  Rockwell  Corporation. 
The  article  by  Bowen^^  describes  the  efforts  of  IBM  in 
identifying  programs  needed  for  employees  in  the  computer 
industry  and  working  with  technical  institutes  in  establishing 
these  programs. 

One  of  the  stated  aims  of  the  typical  community- junior 
colleges  is  that  of  offering  education  for  employment  in  a 
program  of  two  years  or  less.  In  determining  what  pro- 
grams to  offer,  surveys  of  needs  are  frequently  -utii.ized. 
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Employment:  research  by  the  collecfe  according  to  F.  Parker 
Wilber  (See  Richardson) should  have  four  goals:  to 

analyze  present  and  future  occupational  needs  in  the  local 
area  where  most  graduates  will  seek  work,  to  describe  the 
essential  compe -encies  and  standards  reguired  to  meet 
these  needs,  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  the  college 
is  meeting  them,  and  to  identify  new  occupations  and 
changes  suggesting  curriculum  developments.  The  Michigcin 
Study  of  Industrial  Teacher  Competence  (Silvius  and 
Ford) reported  that  in  the  establishment  of  courses 
local,  area,  state,  and  national  surveys  should  be  con- 
sidered but  that  the  focus  should  be  on  occupational 
cluster.  Mobility  both  geographic  and  within  the 
occupation  must  be  considered.  Harris  (See  Richardson) 
sums  up  the  steps  necessary  for  the  initiation  of  a pro- 
posed curriculum.  National  needs  can  be  determined  from 
reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  while  regional 
needs  can  often  be  found  from  studies  of  the  state  em- 
ployment service,  chambers  of  ccmimerce,  local  banks,  etc. 
With  advisory  committees  consisting  of  members  at  several 
levels  in  the  occupations,  a comprehensive  survey  of 
local  needs  should  he  undertaken.  Spot  surveys  of  specific 
areas  and  specifi-C  jobs  should  then  be  made  followed  by 
analysis  of  reguirements  for  entry  and  promotion.  The  num- 
ber of  potentially  gualified  students  who  will  be  inter- 
ested must  then  be  estimated.  Analysis  of  the  cost  and 
availability  of  facilities,  eguipment,  and  staff  needed 
must  be  made.  All  these  factors  enter  into  determining 
the  feasibility  of  a curriculum  offering.  Very  specific 
forms  of  training  should  be  offered  only  in  the  area  where 
the  jobs  are  located  with  assurance  that  graduates  will  be 
employed  and  that  courses  are  geared  to  the  employer’s 
needs.  Levitan^^  suggests  some  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  occupational  data. 


Practically  all  the  literature  concerning  the  functions 
of  advisory  committees  assigns  their  involvement  with 
making  comnranity  surveys  to  determine  instructional  needs. 
Burt  adds  a word  of  caution: 

Despite  these  statements  by  the  Office 
of  Education  and  others,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  no  lay  group  of  citizens  from 
industry,  business-.-  and  the  professions  if? 
capable  of  conducting  a manpower  and  skill 
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needs  survey,  much  less  analyzing  and 
interpreting  the  results  without  the  help 
of  professionals.  Before  the  findings 
of  a manpower  needs  and  skill  survey  are 
available  for  interpretation  into  a 
school  program,  a great  deal  of  work  must 
be  accomplished.^ 

Burt  devotes  a chapter  of  his  book  to  "Conducting  Man- 
Power  and  Skill  Needs  Surveys"  documented  by  case  studies 
of  surveys  conducted  by  schools  in  cooperation  with  indus- 
try and  the  pxiblic  employment  service.  No  other  area  of 
industry— education  cooperation  calls  for  so  much  participa- 
tion by  industry,  either  formally  or  informally-  Even 
when  such  studies  are  conducted  by  agencies  or  groups  not 
directly  connected  with  the  schools,  it  is  the  employers 
who  must  provide  the  information.  An  occupational  ad- 
visory committee  can  suggest  the  need  for  a study,  s^cific 
questions  for  questionnaires  and  interviews,  and  review  and 
consider  the  results  of  the  study.  They  can  assistj in 
needed  publicity  and  in  urging  participation  of  employers. 

A feasibility  study  may  be  conducted  formally  or  informally 
by  a community— junior  college  or  its  school  system  to 
determine  the  need  for  a particular  program  involving 
perhaps  only  one  industry  or  occupation-  Burt  cites 
examples  of  three  such  surveys  conducted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Trade- Technical  College  to  determine  specific  needs  for 
precision  instrument  calibration  and  measurement  tech- 
nicians, metallurgical  technicians,  and  motorcycle  repair- 
men. Great  detail  was  included  in  the  survey  instruments 
as  to  needs,  salaries,  hiring  practices,  job  requirements, 
and  specific  knowledge  and  skills  that  should  be  taught 
in  the  courses-  The  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 
bas  prepared  details  and  procedures  for  conducting  local 
surveys  and  provides  professional  help  to  local  schools - 
The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  has  also  issued 
a manual  for  conducting  such  surveys-  Both  states  in- 
clude programs  for  making  parents  and  students  aware  of 
proposed  courses  and  assessing  student  interest  before 
intitiating  a program.  Another  type  of  local  survey  is 
a total  community  survey  backed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  civic  groups  covering  all  industrial  and  business 
needs  as  well  as  educational  needs.  Considerable  interest 
can  be  generated  in  this  type  of  survey  and  its  results 
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can  be  of  value  to  both  secondary  school  and  community- 
junior  college.  Local  or  area  skill  surveys  may  also 
have  been  conducted  by  the  state  employment  service,  or 
it  may  be  asked  to  coopsrste  3.n  the  local  survey*  Ijocal 
surveys  need  to  be  in  conjunction  with  state  and  national 
surveys  both  of  a general  nature  and  those  relating  to 
special  areas.  Studies  by  trade  associations  and  profes- 
sional groups  are  also  useful.  Industry  groups  in 
particular  are  apt  to  put  pressure  on  the  schools  to 
establish  programs  for  their  benefit.  All  surveys  need 
to  be  carefully  interpreted*  Among  the  questions  to  be 
asked  are  the  following:  Is  the  need  a lasting  one? 

Is  it  a real  need  or  does  it  result  from  excessive  turn- 
over in  the  industry?  Will  the  employers  actually  hire 
the  school  graduates?  Since  community- junior  colleges 
depend  upon  the  local  area  for  support,  their  vocational 
programs  are  expected  to  be  relevant  to  local  needs. 

However,  where  there  are  wide-spread  national  needs/ the ^ 
community- junior  college  might  establish  some  programs  in 
these  occupations.  Harris  and  Yenesco^^  mention  the 
popularity  of  electronics  courses  in  Michigan  whose  in- 
dustries do  not  have  need  for  these  technicians,  but  ^ey 
are  easily  placed  in  other  areas.  Some  community- junior 
colleges  in  areas  where  there  is  not  much  industry  may  offer 
programs  for  students  who  could  not  find  jobs  in  the 
locality.  One  such  school  in  New  Jersey  teaches  glass- 
blowing  for  which  there  is  a definite  need  elsewhere. 

Ohe  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education^  re- 
ports about  some  of  the  studies  conducted  in  various  states. 
Colorado  completed  a study  of  current  and  projected  occupa- 
tional patterns  in  the  Denver  area  reporting  on  a wide 

range  of  occupations  and  the  job  structure  within  them. 

Hfts-ianina  the 

Connecticut  sruuxcvc  x- ^ 

survey  so  that  its  findings  could  be  used  in  program 
planning.  Florida  assessed  facilities  and  finances  in 
relation  to  programs.  Illinois  studied  emerging  occupa- 
tions. Iowa  completed  a study  of  post-high  school  eauca- 
tion  to  assist  in  planning  vocational  programs. 

The  use  of  surveys  in  Oregon, where  vocational  educa- 
tion and  community- junior  colleges  are  in  the  same  division 
of  the  state's  Department  of  Education,  is  described  by 
Minear  and  others. A skill  survey  by  the  state's  Em- 
ployment Service  covering  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
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employment  in  the  state  was  utilized  as  a basis  both  for 
planning  and  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  need 
was  being  ir^t  by  high  school,  post-secondary,  and  adult 
programs.  ;The  process  of  analyzing  occupations  for  skill 
and  knowledge  requirements  is  continuous.  Clusters  of 
related  occupations  that  appear  to  have  common  knowledge 
and  skills  have  been  developed.  Total  vocational  en- 
rollments in  the  state  or  local  areas  are  then  compared 
by  occupational  areas  with  projected  needs.  High  school 
programs  preparing  students  for  an  occupational  cluster 
are  being  devised  by  cooperative  effort  of  the  state 
staff,  advisory  committees,  and  teachers.  Some  instruc- 
tors spend  part  of  their  time  devising  curricula  and  then 
testing  it  in  class.  It  is  intended  that  these  high 
school  programs  will  be  articulated  with  community- junior 
college  programs  in  the  same  field.  Vocational  courses 
are  determined  with  relation  to  the  area  and  its  needs. 


Planning  should  allow  for  mobility.  Mobility  within 
the.  occupation  comes  not  only  through  further  training 
or .promotion  but  also  through  technological  or  other  change. 
Geographic  mobility  results  from  the  shifting  location  of 
industries  and  employment  opportunities  and  also  from 
movements  of  people.  According  to  the  1960  Census,  four 


out  of  ten  are  working  in  communities  other  than  those  in 
which  they  attended  seconda.ry  school.^  According  to  the 
"Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly"  for  Septeiriber,  1967,  nearly 
half  of  the  men  in  their  forties  and  two  of  every  five 
eighteen  year  olds  moved  to  a different  community.  Migra- 


tion was  more  prevalent  among  professionals  and  those  who 
go  away  to  college,  but  it  occurs  all  along  the  occupational 
spectrum. 


Tn  /^#^t^»TTTi-iTv5ng  whether  a new  occupational  course 
should  be  given  in  high  school  or  community  college,  Emer- 
son^® lists  the  following  considerations:  whether  the 

greater  prestige  of  the  college  is  needed  to  attract  stu- 
dents, the  amount  of  previous  preparation  needed  for 
successful  pex'formance  in  the  program.,  whether  a larger 
area  than  the  high  school  is  needed  to  attract  sufficient 
students  and  provide  funds  for  equipment,  whether  the 
maturity  of  the  community- junior  college  student  will  be 
important  for  job  entry,  and  whether  adults  will  be  ^ 
interested  in  the  program.  Hall^®  also  lists  somewhab 
similar  criteria. 
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Development  of  Occupational  Curricula 


A number  of  research  studies  related  to  curriculum 

development  in  industrial  and  technical -areas  are  summarized 
in  the  Review  of  Educational  Research. 20  The  cluster  ap 
proach  determines  families  of  occupations  requiring  relatea 
knowledge,  skill  and  curricula  which  provides  for  adjustment 
to  future  changes  and  developments  that  may  eliminate  single 
skills  jobs  (Maley  and  Frantz) -2l  Schill  and  Arnold^^  iden- 
tified the  core  content  of  curricula  in  the  electronic, 
electrochemical,  electromechanical,  mechanical,  chemical 
mechanical,  and  chemical  technology  fields.  Mills  and 
Rhamlow23  also  determined  the  tasks  and  knowledge  clusters 
involved  in  the  work  of  electronics  technicians.  Closely 
related  to  this  approach  is  the  transferability  approach 
which  attempts  to  identify  the  content  needed,  with  a high 
transfer  value  for  many  types  and  levels  of  jobs,  regarai  ss 
of  whether  of  not  the  jobs  are  in  the  same  cluster  or  famij.y. 
Roney24  analyzed  the  interrelationships  among  mathematics, 
science,  and  technical  subject  matter  of  accredited  curricula 
in  post-high  school  technical  institutions.  Barlow  and 
Schill25  investigrated  the  essential  mathematics  content  of 
electrical  and  electronic  technology.  The  competency  pattern 
approach  attempts  to  determine  competencies  needed  in  various 
occupational  areas  and  might  be  particularly  useful  . 

emerging  occupations.  Another  approach  is  that  of  studying 
the  functions  of  industry.  Stern^o  analyzed  the  functions 
of  goods-producing  industrial  establishments  as  a framework 
for  developing  curriculum  in  industrial  education. 

Lockette^*^  in  a review  of  26  studies  of  curriculum  con- 
tent in  industrial  education  found  curriculum  development 


lagging  behind  technological  changes  and  recommended  the 
use  of  subject-matter  teams  from  the  various  specialities 
to  work  together  to  revise  curricula  in  line  with  tech- 
nological changes.  Roueche  and  Sims28  reviewed  26  curric- 
ulum studies  in  the  community- junior  college  received  at 
the  ERIC  Clearing  House  for  Junior  Colleges  concerned  with 
problems  of  determining  the  need  for  occupational  programs, 
programs  for  low— ability  students,  status  studies  of  curric- 
ula, and  programs  develo'oed  within  the  framework  of  specific 
objectives.  One  of  these  showed  ,an  interesting  approach: 
Cabrillo  College  evaluated  and  altered  its  construction 
technology  program  with  the  ai.d  of  graduates  and  employers. 
Peidmont  College  developed  a manual  for  planning  courses 
around  specified  objectives. 
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In  the  development  of  a technical  cl  rriculum,  there 
are  a number  of  special  factors  to  be  considered.  It  must 
be  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  into  an  occupa- 
tion or  cluster  of  occupations.  However,  job  entry 
requirements  or  specific  skills  may  differ  with  employers 
within  the  szune  industry.  Educators  must  determine  gob 
content  in  terms  of  skill  and  knowledge  requirements,  but 
"must  also  rationalize  the  instructional  program  to  meet 
the  common  and  current  needs  of  a majority  of  employers  in 
their  communities."^  Ihe  community- junior  college  program 
may  also  need  to  meet  lequirements  of  state  agencies, 
accrediting  agencies,  and  senior  institutions  if  the  stu- 
dent is  planning  to  tj.ansfer  and  continue  work  in  the 
technology  or  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Advice  and 
assistance  from  business  and  industry  is  essential  in 
working  out  adequate  programs.  The  complexity  of  developing 
and  continually  updating  a vocational  program  is  illustrated 
by  the  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,^  Its  instructors 
in  consultation  with  industry  are  continuously  involved  in 
the  curriculum  process.  It  is  the  educator  vho  must  con- 
struct the  actual  curriculum.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  may 
have  the  help  cf  industry  representatives  with  some 
teaching  or  curriculuni  building  experience. 

Suggested  curricula  and  instructional  materials  are 
available  from  national  trade  associations,  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education’s  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, most  state  departments  of  education,  and  senior 
institution  curriculum  laboratories. 

Use  of  these  materials  in  planning  vocational  courses 
can  save  duplication  of  effort  although  adaptation  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  particular  school  or  community  needs, 
Burt^  cites  two  examples  of  Indus  try- education  cooperation, 
in  continuous  curriculum  development.  The  Electronics 
Industries  Association  and  Voorhees  Technical  Institute 
have  cooperated  since  1953  in  developing  curriculum, 
courses  o£  study,  euid  instructional  materials  in  elec- 
tronics for  use  by  secondary  and  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. The  second  example  is  the  program  for  a metal- 
lurgical technician  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trade- Technical 
College  listing  both  technical  and  general  courses, 
details  of  the  suggested  metallurgical  courses,  and 
recommended  equipment . 


What  should  he  the  level  of  a technical  program? 

-Ihe  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  student  body  should 
determine  this  to  some  extent.  Harris^  says  ttie  term 
technical  education  is  the  most  loosely  used  phrase  xn 
the  literature  of  occupational  education.  To  some  it  seems 
synonymous  with  post-high  school  occupational  educatxon; 
to  others  it  refers  only  to  programs  rela^d  to  engxneerxng 
technology.  He  would  define  it  as  education  leading  to 
semi-professional  or  very  sXilled  level  of  competence  wxth 
a balance  of  theory  and  application,  with  a core  of  know 
ledge  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  including  content 
in  college-level  general  coiirses.  He  defines  industrial 
education  as  preparation  for  the  skilled,  semi-skilled,  or 
operative-level  trades.  Mathematics,  science,  and 
communications  should  be  coordinated  with  the  level  and 
content  of  the  technic-.!  courses  to  present  the  xnfor 
nation  vdien  the  student  needs  it.  There  are  differences 
in  the  mathematics  a.xd  science  needed  |or  the  dxfferent 
technologies.  (Harris^®'  ^ and  Roney  ) Many  colleges 
call  all  of  their  courses  technical  because  the  term  has 

a higher  status. 

Geiss^^  in  a survey  ol:  229  institutions  offering 
technical  occupational  procframs  to  determine  level, 
scope,  and  nature  of  these  pro  Trams  found  no  clear  Ixne 
differentiating  "technical"  pr  »grams;  hut  they  were 
characterized  by  greater  emphasis  on  theory,  more  rxgor, 
cuid  possibly  greater  orientation  toward  science  and 
engineering.  Technical  courses  will  have  a higher  status 
and  schools  tend  to  be  more  interested  in  these  program.3 
and  to  raise  standards.  However,  three  students  will  re 
quire  skill  level  training  and  three  more  vocational 
level  training  for  each  one  student  who  will  achx|ye  xn  a 
p'ore  rigorous  technical  education  program.  Dwyer 
critizes  the  tendency  of  New  York  State ' s community- junxor 
colleges  to  ignore  their  role  as  truly  comprehensive 
colleges  by  neglecting  lower  ability  groups.  Most  of 
these  colleges  have  limited  offerings  on  Hie  same  level 
of  difficulty  and  frequently  try  to  ape  the  senior 
institution.  Dropouts  are  frequent  and  diere  is  no  pro- 
vision for  them  to  stay  in  school  either  by  programs 
meeting  their  needs  or  by  adequate  counseling.  The 
struggle  of  the  college  for  status  is  again  evident. 
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The  U.S.  Department  .of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare lias  issued  criteria  for  teclmician  education  con- 
cerned with  quality  post-secondary  programs  for  special- 
ized assistants  to  professional  scientists  and  engineers. 
Technician  occupations  are  described,  lists  of  occupations 
given,  and  programs  discussed  with  some  illustrations  of 
specific  programs.  The  guide  discusses  problems  involved 
in  initiating  and  operating  the  programs,  required  physi- 
cal and  library  facilities,  faculty,  student  selection, 
and  services  as  well  as  the  curriculum.  Technician  pro- 
grams are  defined  as  rigorous  two-year  programs  of  a high 
level  for  students  with  good  mathematics  and  science 
backgrounds.  The  post-secondary  institution  may  offer 
pre-technical  programs  for  students  with  ability  who  lack 
the  necessary  prerequisites.  Typical  jobs  performed  by 
various  types  of  technicians  are  described.  The  curricu- 
lum shouldbe  planned  to  develop  special  abilities. 

It  is  essential  that  any  institution  setting  up  a 
technician  program  have  adequate  financing  for  keeping 
facilities  and  library  up  to  date.  Library  facilities 
and  knowledgeable  staff  are  a definite  requirement. 

Before  initiating  a program,  its  feasibility  in  the  area 
should  be  determined,  there  should  be  sufficient  student 
interest,  and  consultation  with  employers  and  other 
schools  running  such  programs  should  be  undertaken. 

Subject  matter  should  be  carefully  coordinated  in 
groups  of  concurrent  courses  v^ich  articulate  smoothly. 
Laboratories  are  essentials  as  necessary  skills  cannot 
be  learned  in  classrooms  only.  The  typical  curriculum 
provides  a large  number  of  laboratory  hours  in  science 
cind  technical  specialty  during  the  first  year  as  he 
should  learn  these  techni^^ues  as  early  as  possible. 

*];.jtal  semester  hours  of  laboratory  classes  should  about 
equal  classroom  semester  hours.  Specialized  technical 
course  work  should  be  introduced  in  the  first  semester 
to  provide  motivation,  to  show  application  of  material 
studied  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  to  allow  time 
to  develop  the  desired  depth  in  the  specialty.  Basic 
science  and  mathematics  should  also  be  starte-i  in  the 
first  semester.  The  guide  analyzes  the  type  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  related  technical  courses  needed 
for  various  fields  of  specialization.  A major  special 
project  should  be  required  near  the  end  of  the  cuiriculm 
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Technical  courses  must  present  a broad  enough  range  of 
knowledge  and  capability  to  allow  for  mobility  within 
the  occupation  and  adaptability  to  change.  The  broad 
fields  of  technology  are  basically  the  same  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  In  general  education,  communications  skxlls 
are  of  great  importance  but  should  be  related  to  the  tech- 
nical area.  Economic  and  social  aspects  of  living  should 
emphasize  financial  management,  importajit  social  organize 
tions  and  interpersonal  relationships.  This  should  be 
taught  as  applied  personal  and  social  psychology.  All  o 
these  courses  should  be  taught  by  persons  sympathetic  to 
the  technician's  needs.  Cooperative  programs  (if  work 
can  be  found  directly  related  to  the  student's  program 
even  though  it  may  extend  the  training  period)  are  of 
great  advantage.  Work  experience  must  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school. 

The  development  of  community- junior  college  occupa- 
tional programs  is  dependent  upon  the  high  school 
pi'©paratioii  of  students.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
technical  programs  w^iich  cannot  graduate  competent  tech- 
nicians if  the  student  does  not  have  the  necessary  entry 
requirements.  Remedial  programs  constitute  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  comprehensive  community- junior  college, 
and  they  are  most  often  needed  in  English,  mathematics, 
and  science.  The  high  attrition  rate  in  technical  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  comparatively  small  percec^tage  of 
students  entering  them  is  in  part  caused  by  deficiencies 
in  preparation.  One  solution  is  the  pre- technical  pro- 
gram offered  in  the  community- junior  college  for 
promising  but  underprepared  students.  The  U.E  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  issued  a suggested 
guide  to  pretechnical  post-high  school  programs.  The 
guide  emphasizes  that  the  school  providing  the  technical 
program  is  the  best  equipped  to  provide  the  pretechnical 
training.  Facilities,  teaching  capability,  incentive, 
and  an  intimate  understanding  of  specific  requirements 
for  the  student's  technical  program  are  all  parts  of  the 
institutions’  daily  preoccupation.  Programs  should  be 
organized  for  two  semesters  but  should  be  adaptable 
to  individual  needs.  The  student  may  need  only  one 
semester  or  only  one  subject.  He  should  also  be  enrolled 
in  basic  technical  courses, such  as  graphic  representation 
not  dependent  on  the  knowledge  in  which  he  is  deficient. 
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Science  and  mathematics  requirements  differ  among  the  tech~ 
nologies.  A two  semester  and  an  accelerated  one  semester 
course  of  study  are  suggested.  The  remedial  classes  should 
be  for  pretechnical  students  only,  but  they  should  study 
their  elementary  technical  courses  in  the  same  classes  as 
regular  first—year  technical  students • The  publication 
(see  large  bibliography)  discusses  administrative  problems, 
selection  of  students,  coordination  of  courses  and  teaching, 
qualities  of  teachers,  use  of  visual  aids,  counseling, 
extra  laboratory  materials  and  facilities  needed  including 
learning  and  study  skills,  laboratory  equipment,  and  special 
essential  libraury  materials.  Programmed  learning  material 
and  a center  for  its  use  is  described. 

Harris  and  Yenesco^^  discussed  the  problem  of  insuf- 
fir-ient  high  school  preparation  for  community- junior  college 
technical  courses.  In  addition,  they  made  the  assertion 
that  the  "new”  mathematics  and  science  taught  in  most  high 
schools  was  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  occupational  programs 
which  required  a laboratory  and  problem-solving  approach. 

They  suggested  changing  the  course  content  in  high  school 
and  providing  a program  for  those  planning  to  enter  commu- 
nity- junior  college  technical  programs.  The  articulation  of 
high  school  and  post-secondary  occupational  pr^rams  is  ^ 
receiving  attention  in  a nuiriber  of  plans  and  pilot  pro3ects. 
Nearly  all  of  these  have  required  intensive  work  in  curric- 
ulum building,  teacher,  and  counselor  training.  Western 
Washington  State  College  has  developed  a comprehensive 
curriculian  in  graphic  arts  starting  with  a two  year  high 
school  program  stressing  the  science  and  technology  of  visua 
communications.  In  twelfth  grade  there  will  be  special 
training  for  those  planning  to  enter  industry,  but  the 
prograiu  is  primarily  planned  for  articulation  with  a-  co^unity- 
junior  college.  San  Bernardino  Valley  College  and  ten  high 
schools  in  Project  Accent  coordinates  counseling  and  instruc- 
tion in  grades  11  through  14  in  auto  mechanics,  applied  elec- 
tronic.s  and  office  occupations.  Oregon  is  attempting  coordi- 
nation of  high  school  and  community- junior  college  occupational 
courses  on  a statewide  basis  through  state  and  local  occupa- 
tional surveys,  the  organization  of  courses  in  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  on  a cluster  concept  providing  education 
for  families  of  jobs,  greater  specialization  in  community- 
junior  college,  and  exploratory  courses  in  the 
tenth  grades.  Discussion  in  New  York  see  Brick  has 

revealed  the  complete  lack  of  coordination  of  secondary  and 
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and  post— secondary  progrcuns  in  electronic  technology,  mechan- 
ical technology,  and  business  occupations  and  the  great 
differences  that  exist  in  the  programs  offered  by  the  various 
schools.  A great  deal  of  work  involving  a high  level  of 
cooperation  must  be  done  to  improve  the  situation. 

Adequacy  of  Occupational  Programs 

The  whole  question  of  adequacy  of  community- junior  col- 
lege programs  is  related  to  many  questions  of  evaluation  — 
adequate  for  v^at,  who  evaluates  the  programs,  by  what 
criteria  and  how  are  results  interpreted.  Since  the  primary 
purpose  of  these  courses  is  job  preparation,  a COTimon  prac- 
tice is  the  very  unsophisticated  one  of  placing  a nuiriber  of 
available  graduates  in  entry  jobs.  Both  Venn^^  and  Earold 
T.  Smith^^  have  raised  questions  of  adecjuacy  of  prepauration 
for  life  other  than  the  acquisition  of  job— entry  skills. 

Moss in  a review  of  research  foiind: 

In  addition  ko  ratings  based  upon  sub- 
jective judgment  of  **e3q>erts'  there  were  at 
least  six  additional  criteria  used  in  eval- 
uating vocational  and  technical  prograuns  ... 
number  employed  in  the  occupation  or  related 
occupation  for  which  training  was  provided, 
achievement  in  subsequent  formal  training, 
number  of  people  served  in  relation  to  the 
need  for  service,  achievement  of  theoretically 
derived  purposes , graduates ‘ opinions , and 
opinions  of  professional  persons  within  the 
program. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  who  employ,  train,  or 
supervise  graduates  or  cooperative  plan  students  are  familiar 
with  the  school  prograim  and  are  in  a good  position  to  judge 
the  program.  Frequently,  evaluation  between  these  employers 
and  the  instructors  may  be  continuous  and  informal-  Advisory 
committees  can  assist  in  program  evaluation  but  only  with 
sufficient  understanding  and  time..  Burt^  gives  examples 
of  some  advisory  committee  evaluation  reports  of  courses, 
instruction,  equipment,  and  teachers. 

Dunwoody  Institute  ( See  Burt . ) ^does  not  use  advisory 
committees  but  does  use  consultants  who  are  carefully  selected. 
These  consultants  are  often  graduates  of  the  school  and 


have  been  extremely  successful  as  evaluators  of  the  programs. 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Education^®  has  issued 
a program  for  accreditation  and  evaluation  of  local  programs 
that  resulted  from  cooperative  efforts  of  personnel  in 
evaluatiorv  accreditation,  and  the  state  division  of  voca- 
tional education.  Ratings  are  to  be  assigned  to  specific 
aspects  of  the  program  according  to  three  specified  levels 
of  operation.  The  proposed  system  is  being  field-tested. 
Value  judgements  on  process  and  product  of  programs  are 
inherent  in  the  system.  These  are  necessarily  subjective, 
although  they  reflect  the  results  of  experience  and  the 
decisions  of  experts.  These  judgements  are  being  applied 
to  adult  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Matteson?^  in  a study  by  questionnaire  and  interview 
of  all  those  completing  courses  at  three  California 
community- junior  colleges  three  years  previously,  discovered 
that  the  community- junior  college  program  did  aid  the 
student  although  most  of  them  had  been  in  transfer  programs 
and  90  percent  said  that  if  they  returned  to  school  it  would 
be  to  a transfer  program.  Most  students  found  local  work 
almost  immediately.  For  this  group,  better  guidance  and 
more  specific  vocational  training  was  indicated. 

Sweany^®  and  Smalley®®  both  suggested  questions  to  be 
asked  in  program  evaluation  that  could  be  applied  to  some 
extent  to  particular  courses  or  curricula.  Sweany  recom- 
mended continuous  evaluation  with  relation  to:  placement 

of  graduates,  teaching  support  functions  (including  coun- 
seling and  administration),  availability  to  students, 
quality  of  program,  adequacy  of  coverage  of  different 
fields,  changes  required  in  keeping  up-to-date,  effective- 
ness of  teaching  methods,  efficiency  of  learning,  compar- 
ative costs  of  program.s,  and  use  of  funds,  Smalley  poses 
questions:  What  j'.inds  of  students  take  industrial  educa- 

tion courses?  What  are  former  students  doing  now?  What 
is  being  done  with  some  of  the  latest  educational  *develop* 
ments?  What  relationships  exist  between  objectives  and 
evaluation?  What  groups  of  students  should  industrial 
education  serve?  How  do  we  compare  with  other  schools? 

What  is  the  image  of  industrial  education? 


Dorothy  Knoell^®  discusses  another  factor  in  evaluating 
the  occupational  programs  of  the  community- junior  college. 
Concern  has  been  shown  as  to  adequacy  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  industry,  but  how  adequate  are  they  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  students?  Attrition  rates  and  the  number  of  students 
with  transfer  as  their  goal  points  to  the  need  for  greater 
study  in  this  area. 

For  prospective  teachers  planning  to  transfer,  evalua- 
tion of  the  vocational  and  technical  ccxnmunity- junior  college 
courses  must  consider  not  only  content  and  level,  theory, 
concepts,  skills  taught,  relevancy  to  the  occupational  area, 
but  also  their  articulation  with  specialized  senior  insti- 
tution courses. 

Teacher  Aides 

When  there  is  a teacher  shortage,  the  use  of  teacher 
aides  to  do  many  of  the  jobs  not  requiring  professional 
training  has  proved  effective;  and  they  are  being  utilized 
in  many  elementary  schools.  Senior  instiutions  make  use  of 
student  help  for  some  of  the  chores  connected  with  teaching. 
There  is  no  reason  why  high  school  and  community- junior 
college  instructors  should  not  have  trained  laboratory  and 
technical  assistants  to  assume  responsibility  for  laboratory 
assistance,  preparation  oJ  materials,  keeping  equipment  in 
order,  and  other  routine  tasks.  Associate  or  bachelor 
degree  programs  might  be  established  for  teaching  and 
related  educational  assistants.  Libby  and  Cosaud^^  caution 
that  such  a program  would  have  to  be  flexible  to  accommodate 
the  background  and  competencies  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  role  for  which  he  is  preparing.  Laboratory  technicians 
can  be  recruited  from  high  school  graduates  with  e3q>erience 
in  the  specialty  or  from  students  in  technical  courses  in 
the  two-year  programs  who  would  normally  be  seeking  an 
associate  degree. 

Experienced  technicians  may  be  used  as  staff  assistants. 
Assistants  may  be  used  in  stock  control,  care  of  equipment, 
roxicine  grading,  etc. 

Resourceful  use  of  support  personnel  makes 
possible  the  use  of  a small  but  versatile  staff 
which  may  be  maintained  as  enrollment  varies. 
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By  adjusting  the  size  of  the  support  per- 
sonnel staff  to  the  demands  of  enrollment, 
a school  may,  to  a degree,  adjust  the 
problem  of  having  too  few  instructors  when 
the  enrollment  is  high  and  too  many  in- 
structors when  enrollment  is  reduced. 

It  would  seem  that  a community- junior  college  program 
to  prepare  teacher  aides  for  junior,  senior,  or  post— high 
school  vocational  education  employment  could  be  devised, 
but  no  formal  example  of  such  a program  could  be  found. 

Senior  Institution  - Teacher  Education 

The  typical  pattern  for  vocational  teacher  education 
programs  includes  the  following: 

General  or  liberal  arts  education,  the  same 
as  for  other  prospective  teachers  - 30  to  50 
percent  of  the  program. 

Technical  or  subject  matter  courses,  usually 
taught  in  the  major  departments  or  schools.  Related 
or  cooperative  work  eaq^rience  may  also  be  required. 

Professional  education  - 10  to  20  percent  of 
(the)  program.  May  include  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can education,  educational  psychology,  special 
methods,  and  student  teaching  which  is  usually 
in  the  public  schools.^ 

The  actual  program  and  number  of  course  hours  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  institutions,  departments,  regional 
accrediting  agencies,  and  state — general  and  vocational  speci- 
fications. The  emphasis  is  on  preparation  of  secondary 
t"3achers,  but  the  post— secondary  teacher  may  take  additional 
technical  courses  and  advanced  work  in  teaching;  and  the  full"* 
time  adult  teacher  may  have  a course  in  adult  education. 

Trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  programs  have 
special  problems  since  the  majority  of  their  teachers  obtain 
their  subject  matter  competence  by  following  their  occupa- 
tions and  obtain  their  teacher  education  while  they  are 
employed  as  teachers  rather  than  through  the  regular  curric- 
ulum. Work  experience  has  special  validity  in  this  area. 
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not  only  for  providing  occupational  requirements.  Progreuns 
for  educating  these  teachers  must  be  dynamic,  ever  alert  to 
needs  for  change,  for  revision  amd  adaptation  of  course 
content  and  methods. 


Harold  Smith^^  emphasizes  the  need  for  relevancy  in 

professional  courses;  “the  usual  teacher  education 

courses  required  for  vocational  and  technical  teachers 
should  be  confined  to  those  that  are  relevant. Ihe 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education^  comments  on  the 
development  of  teacher  education  on  the  basis  of  occupa- 
tional categories  and  suggests  the  need  for  some  courses 
for  all  vocational  teachers  to  foster  the  concept  of  a 
broad  view  of  vocational  teacher  education. 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education^  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  changes  zuid  emerging  practices  in 
vocational  teacher  education. 


1.  More  flexible  curriculum  permitting 
either  broader  knowledge  of  subject  matter  or 
greater  specialization. 


2.  Content  of  courses  has  been  changing. 
Trainees  are  prepared  to  plan  curricula,  prepare 
instructional  progreuns  and  materials,  cind  plan 
employment  experience  progreuns  for  new  and 
esq>anding  occupations. 

3.  New  Courses  in  professional  education 
and  in  other  fields.  For  excunple,  separate 
courses  have  been  added  dealing  with  the  method- 
ology of  preparing  workers  for  employment  in 
specific  occupations. 


4.  Employment  experience  progreuns  have 
made  necessary  closer  cooperation  with  personnel 
in  other  fields  and  in  guidance.  Several 
services  are  involved  in  both  preservice  and 
inservice  programs. 


5.  Special  workshops  and  conferences 
are  being  held  for  employed  tefachers  to  improve 
their  competence  in  working  with  new  phases  of 
their  programs. 
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6. 


Microteaching 


7.  Teacher  education  staffs  have  become  more 
research  oriented  and  have  conducted  studies  of 
employment  opportunities or  specific  job  classi- 
fications, etc.^ 

4 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  recom 
mends  attention  to  the  following  considerations  in  teacner 
education : 


1.  Stipends  for  those  preparing  to  teach 
and  to  assist  participants  in  inservice  programs. 

2.  Regional  teacher  education  centers  for 
states  unable  to  maintain  an  adeguate  program 
alone. 

3.  National  proficiency  tests  of  occupational 
competencies  to  determine  what  a teacher  has  or 
needs . 


4.  Regional  center  for  instructional  aids 
and  materials  although  some  aids  will  still  have 
to  be  developed  locally. 

5 . Continuing  use  of  local  teachers  as 
supervisors  of  student  teachers  but  with  higher 
standards  in  their  selection  and  with  workshops 
or  conferences  for  them. 

6.  Reimbursement  for  schools  to  hire 
teachers  and  allow  some  training  time  for  them 
before  they  start  teaching . 

7.  Strengthened  national  leadership  for 
teacher  education . ^ 

Other  recommendations  include: 

1.  System  of  preparing  and  certifying  teachers 
with  different  levels  of  preparation  and  different 
kinds  of  teaching  responsibilities. 
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2.  Study  of  amount,  kind,  and  ways  of  providing 
practice  teaching  and  occupational  experience* 

3-  Critical  analysis  of  new  teaching  techniques, 
as  progrcunmed  learning  and  television,  in  vocational 
education-  Excellence  is  important. 

4-  Provision  for  prospective  teachers  to  gain 
more  experience  in  working  with  many  types  of  youth 
and  adults,  to  get  acquainted  with  various  kinds  of 
social  and  economic  living  conditions,  and  to  work 
in  different  situations. 

5 - Courses  to  prepare  teachers  for  post-high 
school  programs. 

6-  Greater  individualization  to  permit  those 
entering  teaching  from  other  areas  to  take  preservice 
programs  tailored  to  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
lacking  instead  of  requiring  them  to  take  a program 
for  rec[uired  credit  purposes  only.  If  they  know 
much  of  the  elementary  work  included  in  undergraduate 
program  even  though  they  do  not  have  formal  credit 
for  it,  they  should  be  able  to  go  on  to  work  of 
greater  depth 

In  relating  what  should  be  taught  at  different  levels 
to  the  teacher's  preparation  Silvius  and  Ford^^  in  the 
Michigan  Study  of  Industrial  Teacher  Competence  interviewed 
representatives  of  Michigan's  geographic  areas,  adminis- 
tration, teachers,  counselors,  labor,  and  industry.  At 
the  junior  high  level,  they  would  keep  :i.ndustrial  arts  as 
an  exploratory  program  and  suggested  more  knowledge  of 
industry  and  labor,  elements  of  design^  home  repairs,  auto 
mechanics,  and  some  knowledge  of  auton.  ion  and  problem 
solving.  Teachers  should  be  trained  specifically  for  the 
junior  high  school-  They  should  have  courses  in  the  psy- 
chology of  this  age  group,  a broad  background  in  other 
areas,  particularly  science  and  mathematics,  and  some  work 
experience  as  part  of  the  training-  Too  much  time  is  devoted 
to  nonessential  professional  courses  at  the  expense  of 
additional  technical  and  manipulative  experiences  in  indus- 
trial education. 
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ThGr©  was  considarabl©  disagraaniGnt  among  th©  ^©spon"* 
d©nts  as  to  th©  cont©nt  of  th©  high  school  program.  A 
broad  g©n©ral  background  with  good  preparation  in  science 
and  mathematics  and  avoidance  of  too  early  specialization 
was  favored  by  many.  For  the  student  who  expected  to 
enter  the  job  market  upon  high  school  graduation  and 
who  had  identified  his  occupation,  more  intensive  skill 
training  combined  with  work  experience  was  suggested. 

Work  e3^>erience  was  considered  essential  for  the  industrial 
education  teacher  in  high  school,  with  more  being  needed 
by  the  teacher  in  Idle  area  vocational  school;  it  should  be 
an  integral  pcirt  of  his  prepciration . The  nuniber  and  depth 
of  technical  courses,  additional  science  and  mathematics 
courses,  were  considered  more  important  than  too  much 
emphasis  on  professional  education  courses. 


There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  community- 
junior  colleges  should  provide  preparation  for  indust-rial 
or  engineering  technicians  and  the  related  instruction 
for  apprentices.  Basic  training  for  non-apprenticed 
trades  can  be  provided,  but  some  believe  that  it  belongs 
in  adult  education  program  or  in  the  high  school.  Transfer 
technical  programs  should  be  provided  if  the  senior  insti- 
tution cannot  meet  the  need,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
feeling  that  this  preparation  should  be  done  at  the  insti- 
tution offering  the  complete  program.  Divergence  is  great 
on  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  community- junior  college. 
Relative  to  professional  education  courses,  opinions  v^ied 
from  a course  of  a few  weeks  to  ^out  one-fifth  of  their 
preparation.  Most  people  agree  that  technical  competence 
and  industrial  experience  cire  the  essentials  for  such 
teachers . 

Many  of  the  programs  for  training  or  retraining  for 
specific  jobs  and  the  MDTA  programs  are  of  such  a nature 
that  the  average  industrial  e6':cation  teacher  would  not 
possess  the  specific  skill.  Teachers  must  be  recruited 
from  those  actually  doing  the  work.  For  these,  inservice 
training  directly  applic^le  to  the  work  is  needed.  Unless 
such  a teacher  plans  to  make  a career  of  teaching,  formal 
academic  requirements  should  not  be  stipulated.  Areas  that 
were  proposed  for  study  were:  (1)  the  development  of  an 

internship  program  utilizing  team  teaching  with  a pro- 
fessional teacher.  The  intern  would  be  pi^suing  part-time 
study  at  a community- junior  college  and  fincilly  at  a 
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senior  institution  that  would  lead  to  a degree.  (2)  a pro- 
grcim  to  train  industrial  education  teachers  in  vocational 
guidance  so  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  assist  their 
students  in  this  area;  (3)  the  use  of  the  Scune  facilities 
and  classes  for  undergraduates,  technical  students,  eUid 
teachers  in— service  as  are  used  for  technicians  by  the 
Detroit  industries;  (4)  developing  a seminar  on  the  role 
of  labor  and  management  to  assist  teachers  in  devising 
curricula  and  instructional  methods  for  presenting  this 
material  in  their  classrooms;  (5)  identification  of 
companies  regularly  conducting  training  courses  for  indus- 
trial personnel  and  arranging  for  prospective  and  inservice 
teachers  to  participate.  Wayne  State  University  has  both 
cooperative  work  study  and  field  experience  courses  in 
which  students  utilize  their  e3q>eriences  in  industry  to 
develop  teaching  materials  for  a specific  teaching  situa- 
tion. 


For  prospective  industrial  arts  teachers^  Oswego 
College  in  New  York^^  has  developed  a program  of  field 
study  in  industry  for  seniors  who  had  completed  practice 
teaching.  First  tried  as  a pilot  program  in  1964,  it  was 
revised  and  e3q>anded  in  1966.  The  project  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a course  model  and  the  accompanying  instructional 
materials  for  an  inductive  study  through  classroom  and 
actual  observation  in  industrial  organizations  of  the 
concepts,  organization,  and  operation  of  industry.  As  the 
study  progressed,  students  organized  course  and  resource 
materials  for  interpreting  industry  to  their  future  stu- 
dents. The  first  week  on  campus  covered  the  history  of 
industry  and  labor,  industrial  and  labor  organization, 
industrial  psychology,  sociology,  and  economics.  This  was 
followed  by  six  weeks  of  concentrated  field  study  and  obser- 
vation of  industrial  relations,  engineering,  production, 
labor,  financial  control,  and  marketing.  The  last  two 
weeks  back  on  campus  were  devoted  to  a curriculum  develop- 
ment workshop  where  major  concepts  and  information  gathered 
during  the  industry  phase  were  discussed  and  developed  into 
resource  units.  The  student  workbook  not  only  lists 
assignments  but  allows  for  the  organization  of  notes  on 
lectures,  discussions,  and  observations,  — the  development 
of  concepts,  answers  to  specific  questions  about  companies 
visited,  information  and  specific  jobs,  and  the  collection  of 
curriculum  materials  for  teaching.  An  outline  is  provided 
for  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  a visit  to  a company. 


The  test  used  and  examples  of  curriculum  resource  units 
are  also  included  in  the  appendices.  The  course  required 
an  instructor,  coordinator,  and  an  industrial  coordinator 
in  each  establishment  utilized  for  the  course.  The  list 
of  cooperating  industries  is  given  with  the  guide  for 
industrial  personnel  who  would  be  talking  to  the  stU“ 
dents . 

Most  technical  teachers  will  be  teaching  in  technical 
institutes  and  community- junior  colleges  and  need  pro- 
fessional education  courses  suited  to  this  level  of  teach- 
ing. In  general  their  students  will  be  adults  or  high 
school  graduates  of  average  or  above  ability.  The  report 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  criteria  for  technician  education'^^  describes  the  com- 
petencies and  preparation  of  a technical  teacher. 

Technical  teachers  should  have  competence  and  under- 
standing in  their  field  greater  than  the  subject  content 
they  will  teach.  They  must  have  a comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  applicable  scientific  principles  and 
phenomena,  a working  knowledge  of  all  apparatus,  methods, 
etc.  in  the  field,  ability  to  perform  as  a skilled 
technician,  and  ability  to  teach  interpersonal  relation- 
ships and  skills  needed  in  tne  field.  Usually  siJbject 
preparation  is  acquired  in  professional  schools,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  increasing  emphasis  on  theory  in  many 
areas  does  not  prepare  the  recently  graduated  professional 
to  be  "either  educationally  or  psychologically  capable  of 
teaching  technicians."^^  The  best  teachers  will  be 
graduates  of  technician  programs  with  suitable  employment 
experience,  who  then  continue  their  studies  to  professional 
level.  'They  are  more  likely  to  underStrand  the  objectives 
and  unique  instructional  requirements  of  technical  educa- 
tion. They  should  also  have  formal  courses  in  vocational 
and  technical  education,  pedagogy,  and  practice  teach  in 
technician  programs . From  three  to  five  years  of  recent 
employment  experience  involving  the  matter  they  will  teach 
is  mandatory.  Continuous  study  of  new  methods  and  develop- 
ment of  new  materials  in  the  field  is  necessary. 

-t 

At  present  there  are  very  few  technical  teachers  who 
are  products  of  an  organized  degree  technical  teacher 
education  program.  Baccalaureate  programs  are  in  operation 
at  Oklahoma  State  University,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
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Purdue  University,  and  a few  other  institutions.  The 
report  by  Arnold,  Erickson,  and  Suess^  on  the  1967  suramer 
institute  at  Purdue  University  on  technical  teacher  educa- 
tion developed  the  following  guidelines  for  a teacher 
education  program  i 


1.  Acguisiti.on  of  technical  knowledge  of 
greater  depth  and  breadth  than  in  courses  likely 
to  be  taught. 

2.  Mathematical  and  scientific  knowledge 
appropriate  to  the  technology,  level  and  emphasis 
in  which  it  is  to  be  taught. 

3.  Appropriate  occupational  experience  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  technology,  in  some  cases 
allowing  the  major  portion  to  follow  graduation 
from,  the  teacher  education  program, 

4.  The  ability  of  the  technical  teacher 
to  communicate  with  students,  his  peers,  educa- 
tional administrators,  and  the  public. 

5.  Elective  and  course  selections  from 
the  social  sciences  as  basic  to  becoming  re- 
sponsible, participating  meiribers  of  society. 

6.  An  integrated  sequence  of  professional 
content  which  focuses  attention  on  the  adult 

as  a learner  and  includes  an  appropriate  stu- 

A A 

dent  teaching  experience 

Since  successful  employment  in  a technical  occupation 
is  tha  goal  of  the  community- junior  college  program, 
the  teacher  must  be  able  to  relate  the  courses  to  the 
future  job  function.  He  must  teach  both  the  theoretical 
basis  and  the  applied  content.  The  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  and  competence  and  the  constant  need  f .'r  keep- 
ing up  with  current  developments  may  make  for  narrowness 
in  outlook.  For  this  reason,  some  courses  in  the  human- 
ities, social,  and  behavioral  sciences  are  necessary. 
Mathematical  content  for  the  technical  teacher  should  be 
based  on  the  technical  programs  he  is  likely  to  teach. 
Identical  titled  curricula  in  different  institutions  may 
have  dissimilar  mathematics  requirements.  The  teacher's 
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prepaucation  sliouXd  b©  g^eaiTGd.  to  the  more  coDiplex  ina,theiiia.t"“ 
leal  requirement.  Tlie  courses  should  emphasize  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  technological  prctolems.  Science  coi^ses 
should  he  taught  with  laboratory  oriented  problem  solving 
approaches.  Technical  content  should  be  integrated  with 
science#  mathematics#  communications # and  professional 
courses . It  should  be  continued  through  the  entire  pro~ 
gram  so  that  he  will  begin  teaching  with  more  current 
technical  knowledgr . Work  e3q>erience  should  be  directly 
related  to  the  material  he  will  teach.  The  supervised# 
cooperative  type  of  work  e3q>erience  with  carefully  arranged 
placement  is  to  be  'desired.  There  should  not  be  a blanket 
work  e3q>erience  requirement.  The  amount  and  emphasis  of 
this  experience  should  relate  to  the  technology#  the  level 
of  the  program#  and  the  courses  likely  to  be  taught.  The 
e3q>erience  could  be  obtained  after  completion  of  the  degree 
and  some  might  be  obtained  during  summers  while  he  is  teach- 
ing. Professional  courses  should  be  based^  on  the  adult  as 
a learner.  An  integrated  sequence  of  courses  from  the 
nature  and  problems  of  technical  teaching  through  educational 
psychology#  course  construction#  etc.#  should  emphasize 
practical  classroOTi  and  laboratory  situations.  Teaching 
and  demonstration  in  his  own  technical  courses  can  be  used 
to  show  him  how  to  teach  others . From  the  point  of  view 
of  economy  and  greater  ease  in  administration#  student 
teaching  is  easier  to  provide;  but  a carefully  planned  and 
operated  internship  may  be  more  valuable  to  the  student. 

Even  using  these  guidelines#  technical  teacher  education 
programs  will  differ  from  one  institution  to  another.  All 
programs  require  cooperation  between  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Schools  of  Engineering  or  Technology.  Unless 
the  senior  institution  has  a school  of  .technology#  advance 
course  work  must  be  in  engineering.  At  Oklahoma  State 
University  the  Ok-i^oma  Technical  Society  is  influential 
in  determining  standards  and  requirements. 

In  planning  for  the  preparation  of  industrial  educa- 
tion teachers#  there  are  a number  of  problems  not  encountered 
in  technical  teacher  preparation.  The  lines  between  indus- 
trial arts  and  industrial  education  are  not  clear#  and  there 
is  also  confusion  between  industrial  and  technical  education. 
The  industrial  education  teacher  may  teach  at  the  secondary 
or  post-secondary  level;  and  in  the  latter#  he  may  be 
teaching  at  several  levels  and  in  several  types  of  programs . 
He  teaches  a wide  diversity  of  students.  He  may  teach 
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adults  or  students  with  special  needs.  State  certification 
requirements,  degree  requirements  of  the  teacher  training 
institution,  and  relationships  of  the  institution  %diere 
he  may  teach  to  the  vcurious  state  vocational  cuid  education 
agencies  complicate  the  problem  of  curriculum  development 
for  these  teachers.  The  majority  of  teachers  have  come 
into  the  field  from  industry  and  have  obtained  occupational 
cOTipetency  through  worX  eacperience;  thus,  restricting  teacher 
education  to  professional  and  general  education  courses 
plus  in-service  progr2uns  for  up-dating  course  content. 

Training  may  take  place  in  a short  pre-service  program  or 
through  an  in-service  program  and  may  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  senior  institution,  state  teacher  training  staffs, 
or  other  aurrangements . There  is  great  V2u:iety  in  organiza- 
tion, content,  and  duration  of  these  programs.  North  Carolina 
and  Minnesota  have  developed  television  courses  for  train- 
ing new  teachers  with  occupational  ejcperience  but  no  pro- 
fessional training.  Institutes,  workshops,  extension  courses, 
summer  programs,  correspondence  courses  may  be  utilized. 

Some  pre-service  programs  may  be  part-time  courses  given 
while  the  potential  teacher  is  still  employed  in  industry, 
a full-time  program  during  the  summer  before  teaching 
begins,  or  an  internship  type  of  a year  or  more  duration. 

Some  studies  of  the  role  of  the  industrial  education 
teacher-and  the  tasks  he  performs  have  been  made . Nichol-s 
used  a questionnaire  to  define  the  tasks  performed  by  Ohio 
trade  and  industrial  teachers  for  the  development  of  study 
guides.  Ullman  and  Ingersoll^^  studied  Ohio  trade  and 
industrial  teachers  in  an  evaluation  of  instruction  and 
learning.  Data  on  background  and  experience  of  331  teachers 
was  obtained.  The  mean  age  was  44  with  a range  of  24-69; 
the  mean  years  of  work  ea^erience  was  15  with  a range  of 
0-44.  The  average  teacher  had  about  2 1/2  years  of  college 
when  he  began  teaching,  but  the  range  for  years  of  school- 
ing was  from  11  to  19.  Sixty  percent  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  had  no  degree,  25  percent  had  a bachelors'  degree, 

14  percent  a masters'  and  two  teachers  had  a doctorate. 

The  mean  years  of  total  teaching  experience  was  11  with 
a range  of  0-45;  the  mean  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
their  trade  area  was  8.7  with  a range  of  0-40.  One-third 
of  the  t€»achers  worked  an  average  of  17  hours  per  week 
on  another  job.  The  study  found  that  local  supervisor's 
ratings  are  signi f icant  indicators  of  quality  learning 
situation}^  as  the  ratings  correlated  with  tests  of  student 


achievement.  Since  supervisor's  ratings  were  found  valid, 
their  ratings  of  teacher  traits  were  considered  valid;  the 
rank  order  of  these  as  rated  by  supervisors  was:  knowledge 

of  work,  cooperation  and  dependability,  public  relations, 
practical  judgement,  cd)ility  to  instruct  and  present  ideas, 
overall  performance  rating,  personality,  school  management, 
adaptability,  and  scholarship.  An  Opinion,  Attitude  and 
Interest  Survey  was  designed  to  mearsure  individual  self 
perceptions  of  characteristics  and  behavior.  Teacher 
personality,  in  terms  of  self-concept,  was  found  to  be  an 
indicator  of  how  students  could  achieve . The  teachers 
possessed  a driving  force  to  succeed  that  was  well  above 
the  average.  This  was  evidenced  by  a high  achiever  per- 
sonality score  coupled  with  a somewhat  lower  intellectual 
quality  score.  The  creative  personality  score  was  relatively 
low.  The  emotional  and  social  adjustment  scales  suggested 
a stable  group.  The  major  expressed  interest  was  in  bio- 
logical science,  followed  at  a distance  by  physical  science, 
business,  social  science,  and  the  humanities. 

Sutker48  e3q>lored  the  roles  and  potentials  for  role 
conflict  in  a stratified  sample  of  Oklahoma ' s secondary 
teachers-'- agricultural,  trade  and  industrial,  technical 
and  distributive  education.  Data  were  collected  from 
250  teachers  employed  by  82  high  schools  on  background, 
activity  cognitions  (what  the  teachers  said  they  did  in 
seventy  different  situations) , normative  expectations 
(the  same  list  asking  for  what  they  feel  they  should  do), 
and  a satisfaction  .rating  of  66  items.  Teachers  also 
asked  to  ascribe  legitimacy  to  other  groups  they  felt 
had  a right  to  hold  expectations  of  them.  Administrators, 
counselors,  nonvocational  teachers,  vocational  students, 
nonvocational  students,  and  parents  were  also  asked  to 
react  to  the  list  of  activity  cognitions  and  normative 
expectation  as  to  what  the  vocational  teacher  did  and 
should  do.  Role  conflict  might  occur  within  the  group 
or  between  groups.  It  was  most  apt  to  be  serious  if  the 
other  group  was  one  to  whom  legitimacy  had  been  ascribed. 
Instruments  used  and  detailed  statistical  analysis  for 
each  of  the  four  vocational  categories  are  included  in 
the  report.  Trade  and  industrial  teachers  had  character- 
istics which  set  them  apart  from  the  other  group.  They 
were  older,  had  less  formal  education  (28  percent  did  not 
liave  a bachelor's  degree),  and  had  a greater  number  of 
years  of  nonteaching  work  experience.  They  ascribed 


legitimacy  of  expectatiors  only  to  local  school  adminis- 
trators and  the  state  board.  Vocational  teachers  sure  by 
no  means  a homogeneous  group  but  differ  among  areas  of 
specialization  and  also  vaury  widely  within  each  field. 

On  almost  all  items  there  were  disparities  among  the 
teachers  them.seives  and  all  groups  of  evalUeitors.  Parents 
showed  the  least  disparity,  both  vocational  and  non— 
vocational  students  the  most.  On  the  whole,  the  teachers' 
perceptions  of  what  they  did  were  higher  than  the  evaluator ’ s . 
The  wide  disparity  between  perceptions  of  vocational  stu- 
dents and  teachers  was  serious  enough  to  warrant  further 
research.  Distributive  education  teachers  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  technical  teachers  the  least.  Older 
teachers  and  those  with  more  ejqperience  tended  to  be  better 
satisfied.  Trade  and  industrial  teachers  may  have  an 
added  conflict  between  the  academic  orientation  of  the 
school. system  and  expectations  of  work-oriented  groups 
outside  the  school.  The  study  shows  a need  for  greater 
communication  and  understanding  among  vocational  teachers 
and  also  a need  to  clarify  their  roles  to  others. 

Barlow  and  Reinhart^^  completed  a comprehensive  study 
of  California's  1,587  trade  and  technical  teachers  with 
full  time  credentials  in  community- junior  colleges,  high 
schools,  correctional  institutions,  junior  high  schools, 
and  skill  centers.  Approximately  two-thirds  were  employed 
in  community- junior  colleges.  High  school  teachers  tend 
to  be  younger  than  community- junior  college  instructors, 
have  much  less  work  experience,  teach  predominantly  in 
metropolitan  areas,  and  begin  teaching  with  less  formal 
education.  However,  they  report  the  greatest  educational 
advancement  while  teaching.  Tables,  charts,  and  graphs 
present  information  on  age,  sex, subjects  taught,  marital 
status,  organizational  membership,  and  distribution  by 
counties . Teachers ' views  on  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  and  what  constitutes  good  school  environment  are 
also  presented.  Over  half  of  the  teachers  are  in  cities 
of  50,000  or  more  population,  another  13  percent  teach 
in  suburbs,  and  about  one-quarter  teach  in  small  towns. 

The  type  of  school,  particularly  correctional  institutions, 
is  the  most  discriminating  item  in  the  study.  Trade  and 
technical  teachers  are  older  than  most  other  groups  of 
teachers  (median  age  of  45.9  years),  and  they  are  older 
when  they  begin  to  teach  (median  age  of  36-8  years) - They 
have  a median  of  13-9  years  of  work  experience  prior  to 


teaching.  One-fourth  have  had  20  or  more  years,  43.2 
percent  10  to  19  years,  and  30.5  percent  less  than  10 
years  of  work  e3tperience.  The  large  number  of  recent 
entrants  contributed  to  the  smallness  of  the  median  (6.7) 


years  of  teaching  experience;  forty  percent  have  taught 
less  than  5 years  and  two-thirds  less  than  10  years. 

Ninety  percent  were  teaching  full  time.  Slightly  over 
one-fifth  of  the  teachers  were  still  in  the  process  of 
completing  degree  requirements.  Improvement  in  formal 
education  of  those  entering  without  a degree  and  higher 
formal  education  of  new  entrants  has  raised  the  standard 
considerably.  Of  the  teachers  included  in  the  study,  21.9 
had  entered  teaching  with  only  a high  school  diploma,  but 
in  1967  only  5.1  percent  of  this  group  ware  at  this  educa- 
tional level.  Most  of  these  were  accounted  for  by  those 
in  correctional  institutions.  In  1950,  59.9  percent  of 
the  teachers  had  no  more  than  a high  school  diploma  upon 


entry;  in  1955-62  the  figure  was  38.7  percent,  and  by  1966 
it  had  been  reduced  to  15.9  percent.  The  newer  group  tend 
to  have  both  less  work  experience  and  more  formal  educa- 
tion upon  entry  into  teaching.  Trade  and  technical  teachers 
are  interested  in  professional  organizations.  The  median 
number  is  5.6  organizational  memberships  per  teacher,  and 
98  percent  belong  to  at  least  one  organization.  The  ele- 
ments of  a good  school  environment  were : philosophy  of 

administration  that  supports  vocational  education,  equal 
status  with  academic  teachers,  professional  advancement 
related  to  trade  and  technical  competence,  adequate  voca- 
tional counseling  for  all  students,  competent  students, 
vocational  orientation  for  all  students,  students  V7hc 
ccxnplete  their  training  for  a job,  and  adequate  space. 


Wenrich  ( ^e  Vivian  and  Hoffman. ) summarizes  the 
roles  a trade  and  industrial  teacher  may  have  to  play: 


an  imparter  of  skills  and  knowledge,  a 
creator  of  favorable  learning  environments,  a 
counselor  of  youth  and/or  adults,  a contributor 
to  curriculum  change,  a coordinator  who  works 
with  industry,  and  a placement  officer  who  places 
and  follows  up  his  graduates  and  dropouts? 

Teacher  education  should  prepare  him  for  all  these  roles. 
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Barlow^^  in  discussing  the  past  and  future  teacher 
in  trade  and  industrial  education  asserts  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  of  occupational  experience,  although 
interpretation  of  the  concept  may  change  to  meet  new 
conditions.  The  concept  of  the  teacher  as  a master 
craftsman  is  still  sound.  To  adjust  to  changing  snvi~ 
ronment,  today's  teacher  must  not  only  be  a master 
craftsman,  but  also  a scientist  and  have  an  educational 
achievement  parallel  with  other  teachers.  In  teacher 
training  the  importance  of  the  individual  must  be  recog- 
nized. The  program  has  been  too  content— oriented.  It 
must  be  process— oriented,  directed  toward  the  motivation 
and  active  participation  of  the  prospective  teacher. 

What  should  industrial  education  teachers  be  expected 
to  know?  What  ccxnpetencies  should  they  have?  What  do  they 
do  and  what  training  is  needed  for  the  adequate  performance 
of  these  tasks?  The  major  study  of  teacher  competencies 
was  that  undertaken  by  Walsh^^  in  an  evaluation  of  indus- 
trial teacher  education.  A list  of  107  competencies  was 
developed  with  the  use  of  experts  and  rated  by  successful 
teachers,  teacher  educators,  and  state  and  local  super- 
visors. It  was  found  that  trade  and  industrial  education 
teachers  need  many  distinctive  skills  and  abilities  in 
addition  to  those  needed  by  academic  teachers.  There  was 
a high  degree  of  agreement  in  the  ratings  given  by  the 
three  groups  on  the  importance  of  the  competencies . 

Those  considered  most  important  by  all  three  groups  were: 

1,  ability  to  develop  student  attitudes  toward 
safe  practices  and  safety  consciousness  in  job  per- 
formance 


2.  ability  to  demonstrate  skills 

3 . a knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  shop 
subjects 


4.  an  understanding  of  the  ob"’ actives  of 
Technical  and  industrial 

5.  a knov/ledge  of  methods  of  teaching 
related  subjects 
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6.  ability  to  arrange  questions  in  instructional 

order 

7.  zO>ility  to  motivate  students  to  acquire 
skill  and  knowledge. 

Supervisors  and  teacher  educators  were  most  dissatisfied 
with  these  competencies  of  recently  trained  teachers: 

1.  experience  in  developing  instructional 
materials 


2.  preparation  in  testing  and  evaluation 

3.  orientation  to  total  education  program 
of  the  community 

4.  orientation  to  the  types,  locations, 
and  services  provided  by  community  organizations 
concerned  with  industrial  education.^ 

COTipetencies  in  areas  of  teaching  methods  and  techniques 
were  most  often  rated  high.  Schaefer^^  used  Walsh's 
list  of  107  competencies  with  a group  of  30  local  directors 
and  15  teacher  educators  to  distinguish  between  usual 
and  superior  industrial  education  teachers.  They  were  in 
fair  agreement  that  knowledge  of  subject  matter  was  the 
critical  variable. 

Some  of  the  essential  slsments  that  form  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  a teacher -preparation  progrcun 
are  listed  by  Muriel  Ratner  (See  Arnold,  Erickson  and 
Suess.)^^  The  prospective  teacher  should: 

1.  Have  motivation  to  teach. 

f 

2.  Know  how  and  what  to  teach. 

,3.  Understand  the  function,  purposes, 
and  philosophy  of  the  kind  of  institution  in 
which  he  will,  be  teaching,  and  how  that  institution 
operates . 


4.  Know  about  the  community  by  which  the 
institution  is  surrounded. 


u 
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5.  Have  knowledge  and  skill  in  developing  a 
curriculum  for  his  technical  specialty. 

6.  Know  the  model  socio-economic  profile  of 
students . 


7.  Understand  the  budgetary  and  financial 
resources  of  the  institution. 

8.  Develop  his  technical  curriculum  through 
an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

9.  Understand  his  role  and  function  as  a 
faculty  member. 

10.  Have  knowledge  and  skills  in  developing 
testing  and  evaluative  techniques  cuid  instruments. 

11.  Know  how  to  use  audio  visual  aids  intel- 
ligently . 

Moeller54  interviewed  thirty-eight  selected  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  industry  for  their  views  on  pro- 
grams of  industrial  teacher  education.  There  should  be 
well  defined  competency  levels  of  preparation  related 
to  the  levels  in  the  areas  they  expect  to  teach.  Work 
experience  iss  essential  for  teaching  manipulative  skills. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  theoretical  or  "related  instruc- 
tion"^^ phases  of  an  occupation.  Cooperative  work  study 
is  the  best  approach  for  more  advanced  levels  of  instruc- 
tion. An  understanding  of  the  social  aspects  as  well  as 
the  technical  processes  of  industry  is  essential  for  all 
teachers  of  industrial  education  and  is  best  achieved 
through  a balanced  program  of  academic  study  and  work 
experience.  Teachers  must  be  competent  in  the  profes- 
sional aspects  of  teaching  and  should  have  as  broad  a 
background  in  liberal  arts  as  other  teachers. 

California  trade  and  technical  teachers,  as  studied 
by  Barlow  and  Reinhart^^,  value  their  pre -service  prepara- 
tion, demonstrations  by  master  teachers,  practice  teaching. 
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emphasis  on  methods  and  techniques  related  to  siibject  areas  / 
help  in  lesson  planning,  and  help  in  curriculum  development. 

In  the  study  made  by  Walsh^^  the  three  courses  listed  as 
contributing  most  to  teacher  success  were:  (a)  ttade  analy- 

sis and  course  construction,  (b)  methods  of  teaching  indus- 
trial subjects,  and  (c)  development  of  instructional  materials. 
Also  rated  high  were  practice  teaching,  observation  of  teach- 
ing, and  visits  to  industry. 

Tuckman  and  Schaefer^ ^ reviewed  several  studies  eval- 
uating teacher  education  programs  from  feedback  given  by 
graduates  and  supervisors . The  teacher  strengths  and 
weaknesses  are  so  obviously  the  result  of  the  areas  most 
emphasized  and  best  taught  in  the  institutions  from  vdiich 
they  graduated,  that  these  studies  are  usually  of  value  only 
to  that  particular  institution.  Some  institutions  emphasize 
technical  competency  while  others  emphasize  teaching  methods. 

One  area  of  teacher  preparation  that  is  open  for  argu- 
ment is  the  amount  and  type  of  general  education  to  be 
included  in  the  program.  This  will  differ  with  the  insti- 
tution degree  requirements.  Since  for  community- junior 
college  teaching  most  teachers  must  continue  through  a 
master's  degree  and  many  secondary  teachers  will  wish  to 
continue,  general  education  courses  should  be  considered 
with  relevance  to  usual  requirements  for  entrance  to  gradu- 
ate school  as  well  to  the  fact  that  in  graduate  school  there 
wJ.ll  be  competition  with  students  of  broader  backgrounds. 

Almost  all  programs  include  communications  courses.  Arnold 
in  discussing  the  need  for  these  says: 

Early  in  this  century  John  Dewey  made  the 
point  that  increasing  occupational  specialization 
tended  to  divide  people  into  smaller  groups  of 
progressively  narrower  cuid  more  completely  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  which  were  less  likely  and 
less  able  to  communicate  with  one  another. 

Common  shared  beliefs  which  are  basic  to  the 
perpetuation  of  our  democratic  way  of  life  were 
lacking.  Hence,  the  problem  of  communication 
is  not  the  exclusive  learning  of  language  skills 
and  symbols,  but  rather  is  the  development  of 
background  to  permit  and  contribute  to  under- 
standing and  commonality  of  purpose  among  all 
people,  communication  thus  becomes  fundeunentally 
related  to  responsible  citizenship^^ 


Arnold  also  suggests  courses  from  the  departments  of 
sociology,  economics,  and  political  science  should  l>e  taken 
if  courses  have  special  emphases,  such  as  industrial  sociol- 
ogy,  business  econcxnics,  and  American  government.  Each 
df^cision  as  to  courses  might  be  related  to  technical  teacher 
functions.  SdLmon  (See  Arnold,  Erickson  and  Suess. )^^states 
that  the  teacher  must  have  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
with  peirticular  emphasis  on  the  study  of  industrial  and 
economic  history,  geography,  industrial  sociology,  indus- 
trial education  psychology,  an  understanding  of  labor  and 
industrial  relations,  and  political  science.  There  is  an 
emphasis  in  much  of  the  recent  literature  on  technical 
education  (including  English  usually  called  communication) , 
on  the  relating  of  all  general  education  to  the  technician 
with  training  for  academic  faculty  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand the  technical  program  and  slant  their  teaching  accord- 
ingly. This  may  broaden  the  understanding  and  background 
of  the  academic  faculty,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  a 
broadening  of  the  technician  except  in  his  own  general  area. 
It  neither  provides  for  an  understanding  of  other  disciplines 
nor  for  a common  background  for  technical  and  other  students. 
One  of  the  problems  arises  frcxn  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
technical  knowledge,  science,  and  mathematics  required  for 
competence  is  so  great  that  little  time  is  free  for  unre- 
lated lecirning  experiences. 

Erickson  (See  Arnold,  Erickson,  and  Suess- )^^suggests 
the  professionalization  of  some  of  the  technical  coursework 
by  using  methodological  approaches,  instructional  materials, 
and  media  that  the  student  would  be  expected  to  use  as  a 
teacher,  also  continually  weave  in  the  rationale  for  the 
approach  as  the  course  progresses. 

Teachers  tend  to  employ  the  methodology 

that  they  feel  secure  in  using  and  security 

can  usually  be  derived  from  first  hand  expert- 

ence  with  a particular  methodological  approach. 

New  methods,  techniques,  and  media  for  instruction  and 
their  evaluation  should  be  a part  of  the  teacher  education 
program.  The  use  of  these  in  the  actual  teaching  of  the 
student  teacher  with  discussion  of  their  value  can  be  a 
part  of  the  technical  or  the  professional  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Schueler  and  Lesser^^  suggested  that  through  new 
media  approaches  the  teacher  educator  can  provide: 
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more  efficient  observation  of  classroom  behaviors; 
more  efficient  self-instruction  and  supervised 
practice  ejcperience;  a direct  means  of  presenting 
college-level  teacher  education  courses;  cleeurer, 
more  cOTimonly  accepted  and  applicable  standards 
of  teacher  performance;  basic  research  in  teach- 
ing-leaurning  processes;  and  more  efficient  means 
of  producing  teacher  competencies.56 

Suess  reviewed  22  studies  illustrative  of  the 
"Snafu regarding  teaching  methods  in  industrial 
education.  He  summarized  the  experiments  in  pro- 
gramed learning,  visual  aids,  demonstration  methods, 
etc.  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  experimenters  but 
states  that  we  cannot  generalize  from  the  research  since 
the  efficacy  of  different  approaches  is  jointly  a function 
of  the  approach  and  the  type  of  students  with  whom  it  is 
to  be  used.  Groups  of  learners  have  different  character- 
istics. The  students  and  the  subject  matter  taught  may 
he  critical.  Two  studies  of  effective  use  of  television 
are  the  report  by  Stout  (See  main  bibliography.)  which 
ej^lained  its  use  in  an  electronics  technology  program 
and  that  by  Manchak^®  Who  found  the  use  of  magnification 
and  close-up  technique  particularly  valuable  in  indus- 
trial education  - Foley^^  experimented  with  specially 
designed  trainers  in  electronics  Tundcuaentals . Foley 
outlines  procedures  for  designing  performance  aids : 
"identify  the  task  elements;  determine  the  functional 
characteristics  of  the  aids;  specify  their  physical  desi 
cheuracter istics ; evaluate,  modify  and  up-date  the  aids.' 


The  April,  1968  issue  of  School  Shop  is  devoted  to 
the  use  of  various  media  in  industrial  education  and 
illustrated  by  a nuniber  of  "case  histories."  Young  and 
Beecraft  (See  Bell. ) suggest  the  use  of  audio-slide 
sequences  for  colleges  with  small  budgets-  Films  of 
teachers  in  action  are  valuable  for  use  in  class  directed 
observation  and  discussion,  in  presenting  typical  class- 
room problems,  and  in  evaluations  of  student  teacher 


performance.  "Although  the  new  media  provide  many  tools 

which  can  be  applied  to  the  teacher  education  programs, 

the  effectiveness  of  these  tools  has  not  yet  been  proven. 

Schueler  and  Lesser  also  have  a word  of  caution:  "Media 

research  is  still  too  uncertain  ......  to  provide  a sound 

basis  for  widespread  application  in  practice. Each 

teacher  educati.on  program,  should  study  the  various  media 
and  determine  specific  values  in  its  program- 
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Texts  for  Professional  Industrial  Education  Courses 

Analysis  of  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education 
professional  literature  was  presented  in  three  reports 
at  a conference  in  19665^  Information  was  obtained  from 
the  head  trade  and  industrial  teacher  educators,  and 
bibliographies  were  asseinbled  of  textbooks  and  reference 
materials.  In  only  a few  instances  were  specific  volumes 
identified  as  textbooks.  Courses  taught  in  trade  and 
industrial  teacher  education  vary  widely  in  scope  and  con- 
tent, variations  usually  deriving  from  two  different  ways 
of  orgauiizing  the  professional  material.  Some  schools 
orgeuiize  the  material  in  cnnnibus  courses  covering  all 
aspects  of  instructional  procedures . Others  organize  the 
materials  into  specific  courses,  such  as  test  construction, 
testing  and  evaluation  construction,  and  use  of  instruc- 
tional aids,  teaching  methods,  cind  shop  management.  The 
wide  range  of  approaches  to  teacher  education  makes  it 
difficult  for  publishers  to  produce  textbooks.  Teacher 
educators  who  cannot  find  up-to-date  texts  covering  the 
scope  and  content  of  their  particular  courses  will  assign 
readings  in  a variety  of  publications . The  texts  and  . 
reference  materials  obtained  from  the  survey  have  been 
listed  under  headings  descriptive  of -instructional  areas 
with  the  list  of  teacher  con5)etencies  to  be  developed  in 
each  area.  Useful  publications  needing  \:5>dating  cind  areas 
for  which  suit^le  material  is  not  avail^le  are  also 
mentioned. 

Student  Teaching 

Whether  e3g>erience  in  the  classrocxn  is  provided  as 
the  usual  student  teaching  assignment  or  as  some  form  of 
internship,  this  is  the  high  point  of  professional  training 
for  the  student.  The  supervisory  teacher  has  more  influence 
than  .the  college  Instructor  over  the  student  teacher. 
Polesz^^^  reports  from  a sample  of  over  100  industrial  arts 
education  graduates . Industrial  arts  students  reported 
the  most  satisfactory  elements  of  student  teaching  were; 
teaching  for  a full  semester  in  two  different  school  situa- 
tions, teaching  their  major,  compatability  with  supervisor, 
and  visits  from  college  personnel  at  least  every  three 
weeks.  (See'.  Cappiello  main  bibliography^ 

The  use  of  micro- teaching  which  records  the  master  or 
student  teacher ' s performcince  has  received  attention  lately 
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and  there  have  been  a number  of  experiments  with  its  use 
and  with  different  types  of  equipment.  Recording  a master 
teacher  permits  a student  group  to  observe  and  discuss  the 
performance.  Recording  the  student  teacher’s  performcince 
allows  him  to  view  his  own  performance.  Student  teachers 
have  indicated  the  value  of  this  procedure.  It  enables  the 
supervisor  to  view  and  judge  the  performance  and  also  pro- 
vides material  for  class  discussions.  Stanford  University 
has  e^qjerimented  with  several  methods  of  recording  amd 
has  foimd  video  tape  the  most  successful.  This  method 
has  an  added  advantage  since  one  man  can  operate  the 
apparatus  and  its  presence  in  the  classrocsn  is  relatively 
unobtrusive.  Allen  and  Young  (See  Center  for  Research 
and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education.} discussed  Stanford's  e3q>eriences  in  a nuiriber 
of  pilot  studies . The  summer  before  intern  teaching 
commences  the  student  takes  part  in  a micro-teaching  clinic 
in  which  he  gains  e3q>erience  before  starting  his  teaching. 
The  teachers  learned  from  viewing  themse!l.ves  both  alone 
and  with  their  supervisors.  Uses  other  than  for  student 
teaching  are  also  being  e3q>lored,  such  as  its  use  in 
teacher  enployment  and  in  remote  supervision  of  employed 
teachers  who  want  assistance. 

Cohen^^  in  a proposal  for  the  preparation  of  commu- 
nity-junior college  teachers  for  academic  or  vocational 
programs  differentiates  among  student  teaching,  clinical 
professor,  and  internship.  Since  what  students  learn  is 
the  test  of  teaching,  all  prospective  teachers  take  a 
core  course  at.. the  senior  institution.  Each  prospective 
teacher  builds  a community- junior  college  course  on  specific 
objectives,  why  it  is  appropriate  for  community- junior 
college,  and  the  type  of  students  expected.  It  is  a 
complete  listing  of  the  way  actual  learning  will  take  place 
with  specific,  measurable  objectives  for  specific  tasks. 
Methods,  instructional  devices,  and  evaluative  techniques 
are  identified.  The  student  teacher  builds  one  complete 
course  with  the  help  of  a community- junior  college  teacher 
under  whom  he  will  then  teach  and  revise  the  course.  In 
the  clinical  approach  the  student  builds  several  units  for 
different  community- junior  col.lege  courses  and  teaches  them 
as  designed  under  the  guidance  of  a teacher.  The  student 
must  submit  evidence  of  learning  to  this  teacher.  Team 
teaching  can  be  utilized  with  this  approach  which  broadens 
the  area  of  the  student's  teaching  experience.  In  the 
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internship  program,  the  intern  has  obtained  an  actual  paid 
teaching  position  and  spends  the  sunmer  before  building  all 
the  courses  he  will  teach.  He  rebuilds  hi-s  courses  lAile 
tAsr.hing  and  attends  seminars  in  vdiich  problems  are  discussed 
Sup©r"vision  is  rBinot©/  and.  li©  is  r'sspons./jjl©  for  fin  ing  is 
o»wn  way  of  teaching. 

The  trade-technical  teacher  education  program  in 
California  was  developed  with  relation  to  the  background 
and  needs  of  the  students,  the  methods  of  ploying  teachers, 
and  state  certification  raguirements . It  is  a dynamic 
program  changing  to  meet  new  developments.  The  teac  ers 
were  older  and  had  at  least  three  years  of  occupational 
e3<perience;  formal  education  was  .varied  with  some  having 
degrees  and  some  not;  some  had  already  begun  teaching  with- 
out professional  education  preparation.  The  teacher  must 
develop  in  the  areas  of  instructional  assurance  and  person- 
al actualization.  The  program  is  continuously  analyzed; 
new  methods  are  attempted,  evaluated,  and  discussed  ^ a 
teacher  education  program  advisory  committee.  All  the 
courses  use  the  team  teaching  technique  with  the  team 
planning  their  instruction  in  detail.  Instructicmal  mate- 
rial is  multi— media  including  worlcboolcs,  notes,  instruc 
tional  sheets,  audio  tapes,  programmed  boohs,  closed 
circuit  T.V. , and  video  tapes.  Presentations  are  also 
made  by  specialists.  No  text  is  used,  and  instructional 
materials  are  being  constantly  developed.  Teacher  educa- 
tors and  students  are  continually  evaluating  the  pr<^ram 
and  its  parts,  and  feedback  is  obtained  from  supervisors 
under  whom  the  teachers  are  teaching . Ten  i^its  o. . 
elective  work  required  by  the  state  are  decided  by  the 
teacher,  teacher  education,  and  supervisor  according  to 
areas  in  which  the  teacher  is  weak.  These  can  be  taken  at 
any  state  college  or  \iniversity.  The  teacher  education 
program  consists  of  two  summer  sessions  and  a school  year 
of  supervised  teaching.  This  course  is  divided  into  three 
groups  according  to  previous  e3q>erience  and  activities 
are  designed  for  the  particular  group.  Observation, 
group  meetings,  meetings  with  master  teachers  and  micro- 
teaching are  used. 

Wenrich  (See  Vivian  Hoffman,)^^  in  discussing 
industrial  teacher  preparation  asks: 

would  it  not  be  better  to  design  programs 

of  teacher  education  so  that  the  development  of 
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occi:5)ational  ccxnpetence  and  professional 
qualification  would  occur  simultcoieously,  or 
during  alternating  periods?  The  cooperative 
occupational  training  programs,  operating 
in  a number  of  institutions  throughout  the 
Iftiited  States,  attempt  to  combine  both 
phases  into  a imified  teacher  education 
program;  internship  programs  have  some  of 
the  same  features  and  potential  advantages.^® 

There  are  some  senior  institutions  that  have  put  this 
cooperative  plcui  into  effect  in  their  teacher  education 
programs.  Rutgers  has  recently  initiated  such  a plaix. 
Primarily  aimed  at  vocational  high  school  graduates  in  the 
upper' three-fourths,  it  provides  scholarships  and  permits 
them  to  attend  Iftiiversity  College  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  while  working  at  a day-time  job  which  is 
restricted  to  one  specific  occupation.  Each  student  will 
learn  the  practical  aspects  of  a particular  occi:5)ation, 
such  as  auto-mechanics,  machinist,  or  electricicin.  Under 
traditional  procedures,  six  years  of  work  e3q>erience 
preceded  the  beginning  of  college  work.  This  plan  calls 
for  5,000  hours  or  about  30  months  and  the  passing  of  an 
occi:5)ational  examination’.  Six  college  credits  are  given 
for  the  work  experience.  Certification  cuid  a degree  are 
awarded  the  student  upon  completion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  college  work.  The  last  year  is  full-time  study. 

A number  of  community- junior  colleges  do  have  some 
type  of  related  work  experience  or  cooperative  plan 
which  enables  the  student  to  gain  actual  knowledge  of  the 
job  while  he  is  taking  his  technical  courses.  Some  of 
these  involve  part-time  work  with  part-time  study;  others 
alternate  quarters  or  semesters  with  two  students  for  each 
job  (one  working  while  the  other  is  studying) . As  an 
example,  Mohavk  Valley  Community  College  in  New  York  uses 
this  alternating  plan  in  its  technical  courses  with  jobs 
related  to  course  work  and  some  noncredit  assignments  to 
do  while  working.  Some  arrcuigement  should  be  made  to  allow 
such  a student  some  credit  for -this  work  experience. 

The  University  of  Omaha ' s industrial  teacher  program 
which  can  be  based  on.  a two-year  technical  institute  pro- 
gram requires  18  months  work  e3q>erience  for  the  vocational 
certificate  followed  by  a return  to  college  for  a degree  or 
the  student  can  take  courses  while  he  is  working. 
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The  teacher  training  plan  approved,  in  1958  hy  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Vocational  Education  required  graduation 
from  a two-year  post-high  school  vocational-technical 
curriculum  with  transfer  to  the  university's  Industrial  - 
Education  Department  where  the  prospective  teacher  would 
tcJce  the  general  education  and  teacher  training  courses 
required  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  plus  the  required 
professional  industrial  courses.  The  student  must  also 
liav©  two  y©curs  of  fuXl^tun©  3r©l©t©d  worfc  ©3^©3ri.©nc© 
arrcuiged  by  the  university  either  before  or  after  his  last 
two  years  of  college  work  or  in  alternate  quarters  while 
attending  college.  Students  receive  credit  for  this  work. 
Ramp^^  in  outlining  this  program  says  that  its  basic  idea 
is  to  enroll  high  school  students  with  the  expressed  intent 
of  developing  them  into  industrial  teachers,  believing  it 
more  desirable  to  train  a young  person  whose  original  occu- 
pational choice  is  vocational— industrial  teaching.  The 
work  experience  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is  super- 
vised by  the  trade  euid  industrial  coordinator  who  makes 
periodic  visits  to  the  student  at  work.  The  program  and 
certification  requirements  can  be  completed  in  five  years. 
One  problem  may  arise  because  the  student  may  prefer  to 
stay  in  industry.  Southern  Illinois^  therefore,  requires 
the  student  to  con5>lete  his  work  e3q>eriance  before  complet- 
ing his  student  teaching. 

Industrial  teacher  education  in  the  Partnership 
Vocational  Education  Project  at  Central  Michigan  University 
integrates  both  teaching  euid  work  experience  as  essential 
ingredients  of  its  five-year  program.  The  holder  of  the 
associate  degree  in  a technical  field  from  one  of  the 
cooperating  community- junior  colleges  will  spend  one 
semester  of  his  third  year  as  a paid  teaching  aide  in 
one  of  the  cooperating  high  sch^ls,  one  semester  of  his 
fourth  year  in  an  industrial  internship  in  a cooperating 
industry  followed  by  a summer  eirployed  in  a job  related 
closely  to  his  field  of  technical  specialization,  and  one 
semester  of  his  fifth  year  as  a paid  teaching  assistant 
in  a cooperating  school.  The  industrial  internship  with 
a partner  industrial  organization  is  designed  to  enable 
the  prospective  teacher  to  directly  and  personally 
e3q>erience  the  wholeness  of  the  industrial  enterprise. 
Either  in  a goods  or  service  producing  establishment,  the 
intern  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  take  part  in  the 
full  rcuige  of  activities.  The  teacher  preparation  program 
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ccxhbines  the  merits  of  the  generalized  industrial  arts 
approach,  which  is  concerned  with  studies  unrelated  to  a 
particular  field,  and  specialized  vocational  education, 
jt  begins  with  a year  of  interdepartmental  studies  for 
which  instructors  fron  major  subject  areas  will  organize 
the  curriculum  to  en5>hasize  the  interrelationships  of 
subjects  and  their  relevance  to  vocational  education. 

The  Iftiiversity  has  revised  its  industrial  arts  curriculimi 
to  provide  for  special  areas  of  concentration  rather  than 
general  shop  experiences.  The  teacher  education  program 
is  part  of  cin  entire  experimental  vocational  program 
involving  high  schools,  community— junior  colleges,  and 
senior  institutions  in  a horizontally  and  vertically 
cLTticulated  program. 

Silvius  (See  Bell.)^  has  reported  on  a program  at 
Wayne  State  Itoiversity  (Michigan)  to  identify  a prospective 
teacher  while  he  is  still  working  in  industry  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a coordinator  who  visits  him  at  his  work,  get 
him  started  on  cin  individual  college  progrcim  while  he  is 
still  employed.  This  has  become  primarily  a post— journeyman 
or  post— technician  plan  for  becoming  an  occupational  educa- 
tion teacher.  Through  study  he  will  transform  his  techni- 
cal skills  into  content  that  he  will  need  to  teach.  He 
may  elect  frcxn  4 to  54  quarter  hours  of  college  work  in 
cooperative  work  study  as  part  of  his  major,  depending 
upon  the  character  and  nature  of  his  industrial  experience 
and  the  degree  to  which  such  credit  will  be  of  benefit  to 
him.  The  amount  and  character  of  industrial  experience 
must  be  validated  prior  to  enrollment.  The  student  may 
need  some  additional  technical  courses  and  some  professional 
education  work;  he  may  work  on  an  individual  project  that 
will  be  of  value  in  organizing  material  for  teaching. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  the  mature  and  experienced 
tradesman  or  technician  relate  his  industrial  experience 
to  the  development  of  needed  materials  for  a teaching 
situation  and  to  extend  technical  insights.  This  approach 
also  m^es  it  possible  for  the  student  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  industry  to  teaching  with  little  loss  in  working 
time. 


Gleazer  (See  Johnson)  outlines  the  common  elements  in 
the  preparation  of  community- junior  college  teachers 
recommended  by  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
to  universities  who  train  teachers: 
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(a)  Teaclier  candidates  drawn  from  diverse 
sources . 

(b)  Maximum  participation  by  nearby  junior 
colleges  -in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation 

of  the  program  effort. 

(c)  Supervised  teaching  internships  in  the 

junior  colleges . 

(d)  Flexibility  of  student  programming. 

(e)  University  vride  participation. 

(f)  Program  content  to  develop  teaching 

cOTiperence  xn  x.exciuc:»a 

(g)  Program  content  related  to  the  nature 
of  the  junior  and  community  college,  student 
characteristics,  and  guidance  services. 

(h)  A master ' s degree  xn  content  fields  for 
teachers  of  academic  subjects;  a bachelor's  degree 
supported  by  relevant  ir.dustrial  or  other  experience 
for  technology  instructors.^^ 


Community-junior  colleges  and  senior  institutions  ought  to 
join  in  a productive  and  creative  partnership.  Where  there 
is  an  outstanding  community- junior  college,  it  can  be  used 
as  a resource  and  demonstration  center  and  its  faculty  can 
contribute  much  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Harris  men 
tioned  the  problem  of  training  community- junior  college 
teachers  (since  most  teacher  training  institutions  put 
emphasis  on  elementary  and  secondary  education) ; and  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers  requires  cooperation  of 
the  education  department,  the  liberal  arts  departoents, 
and  the  particular  departments  of  their  specialties. 


Believing  that  both  the  community- jiinior  college  and 
the  post-high  occupational  programs  have  characteristxcs 
and  needs  that  demand  teachers  specifically  trained  in 
this  area,  the  Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County  and  Southern  Illinois  University  are 
cooperating  under  a $500,000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
in  a teacher  education  program-  The  emphasis  in  the 
community- junior  college  should  be  on  teachxng  and  xt 
should  be  concerned  with  better  approaches,  methods,  mate- 
rials, systems,  and  their  evaluation.  There  are  several 
programs  operating  this  pilot  project: 

A short  range  program  of  a one  semester 
internship  in  a St.  Louis  Junior  College  for 
those  with  master's  degrees  or  those  with 


bachelor's  degree  and  extensive  experience  in 
a technical  field  to  prepare  them  for  imme- 
diate entry  into  teaching. 

A one  year  master's  program  for  holders 
of  bachelor's  degree  competent  in  an  occupa- 
tional field  and  with  work  e3q>erience. 

A one  year  master's  degree  program  for 
bachelor's  in  academic  areas  to  prepare  them 
for  teaching  occupational  students  in  a two- 
Y&slt  scliool  insti-tuti-Oiis 

A three  year  program  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  and  master's  degree  for  associate 
degree  holder  in  technical  fields  with  some 
work  ej^erience.  This  program  has  more  courses 
in  the  student's  field. 

All  programs  include  courses  in  the  philosophy  of 
community- junior  colleges  and  the  objectives  of  occupa- 
tional education.  The  unique  feature  of  all  programs 
is  a one  semester  internship  under  a master  teacher 
in  a St.  Louis  Junior  College.  The  internship  core  is 
designed  to  be  extremely  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  participants  and  includes  intern  teaching, 
observation  of  master  teachers  in  several  fields,  some 
actual  experience  for  orientation  purposes  with  student, 
personnel,  public  relations  and  administrative  services, 
individual  case  studies,  field  e3q>eriences , and  a seminar 
for  the  discussion  and  interchange  of  ideas. 

There  are  a variety  of  intern  programs,  usually  at 
the  graduate  level  and  often  for  people  with  bachelor's 
degrees  with  no  professional  courses  or  teaching  e3q>e- 
rience.  The  program  at  Temple  University  (Pennsylvania) 
is  of  this  type  and  prepares  for  secondary  or  community- 
junior  college  teaching.  It  is  a two-year  program 
beginning  in  the  summer  before  starting  the  internship 
in  the  fall.  The  educational  content  progresses  from 
specific,  such  ss  v/h5.t  you  ?.ro  going  to  do  on  the  job, 
to  the  general  ending  with  the  philosophy  and  sociology 
of  education.  Micro- teaching  is  used  as  part  of  the 
program. Stanford  University  (California)  also  uses 
micro-^teaching  in  an  intern  program  in  secondary  schools. 
This  is  a twelve  month  program  which  begins  in  the  summer 
with  course  study  cind  a micro-teaching  clinic.  During 
the  academic  year,  the  intern  teaches  part-time  while 
taking  both  academic  and  professional  courses. 
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Michigan  State  University  is  developing  a professional 
internship  project  to  prepare  teachers  in  vocational- tech- 
nical education  for  persons  who  possess  specialized  compe- 
tence needed  at  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  and 
leading  to  either  the  bachelor's  or  master's  degree.  A 
clinical  school  coordinator  and  program  advisors  from 
each  of  the  five  vocational  areas  have  been  designated. 

Work  has  been  done  on  developing  and  refining  the  clinical 
school  and  internship  concepts  and  in  formulating  a pro- 
gram. Processed  were  developed  for  screening  applicants/ 
relating  internship  experiences  with  resident  staff  compe- 
tencies designed/  for  estcODlishing  course  credit/  and 
arrangements  for  certification  made  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  Waterford  Township  School  System 
and  the  I.ansing  Public  Schools  are  being  used  as  clinical 
sites  in  which  to  test  the  procedures  (See  Haines.) 

Gleason  and  Davis^^  reported  a conference  concerned  with 
internship  programs  for  these  people  transferring  from 
business  or  industry  which  discussed  a definition  of 
internship / selection  of  candidates/  clinical  setting/ 
responsibilities  of  the  university/  certification/  and 
measurement  and  evaluation. 

Ontario's  new  program  consisting  of  19  post-high 
school  colleges  of  applxed  arts  ana  technology  was 
established  for  commuters.  They  will  not  provide  trans- 
fer or  college  parallel  courses  which  will  be  provided 
by  an  expansion  of  the  university  system.  Programs  will 
be  varied  according  to  local  needs , but  they  will  be 
primarily  occupational  and  remedial  varying  in  lengths/ 
day  and  evening/  full-time  and  part-time  including  work 
experience  programs . General  cultural  courses  will  be 
offered/  and  the  college  will  also  serve  as  a community 
resource  center.  The  curriculum  committee  will  consist 
of  representatives  of  business  and  industry/  the  college/ 
the  university/  and  the  high  schools.  College  committees 
of  students  and  faculty  are  proposed.  Counseling  will  be 
important.  Admission  will  be  on  the  basis  of  ability  for 
particular  courses.  Use  of  television/  data  processing'/ 
and  research  are  planned.  "A  new  concept  of  teacher 
education  will  be  grounded  in  socioeconomic  principles  and 
on  experience."^®  A two-year  pre-service  orientation 
period  will  be  followed  by  two  years  of  in-service  train- 
ing/ the  first  year  of  which  will  combine  education  courses 
with  teaching  under  a special  counselor.  The  second  year 
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resecirch  will  also  be  required.  The  teacher  needs  some 
broadening  experience  outside  the  sxibject.  Since  much 
of  the  staff  in  the  skills  courses  will  be  recruited 
from  business  or  industry,  extension  courses  in  the  evening 
before  employment  should  be  given  combined  with  seminars 
for  in-service  tr?*ining.  (See  Davis.) ^^8  . 

Short  Pre-Service  and  In-Service  Programs 

A short  pre-service  program  followed  by  a pattern  of 
in-service  courses  over  a period  of  years  is  practiced  by 
many  states  when  hiring  people  from  Indus t^  as  instructors 
with  no  professional  education  and  many  without  a bachelor’s 
degree.  The  courses  may  be  the  responsibility  of  a local 
school  systCTi,  a state  agency,  or  a university.  Some  in- 
service  courses  may  also  be  needed  in  which  special  aspects 
of  the  specific  siabject  matter  ar'e  stressed.  These  courses 
are  also  needed  for  teachers  coming  from  other  fields.  Two 
types  of  in-service  training  are  also  needed  to  keep  teachers 
up-to-date,  both  in  professional  education  areas  and  in  their 
special  field. 

Providing  in-service  education  for  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers  is  one  of  the  formidable  problems  facing 
vocational  education  in  the  future. 

Enrollment  growth  of  vocational  education, 
e3q>ansion  in  the  numbers  a^id  occupations  of 
groups  to  be  served,  and  an  environment  of  social, 
economic,  and  technological  unrest  cind  chcinge  all 
point  to  an  imperative  need  for  teacher  upgrading 
in  order  that  teachers  may  cope  with  the  many  new 
situations  presented  in  the  classroom,  laboratory 
and  shop. 4 

The  council  recommends  that  the  responsibility  'lor  these 
programs  be  assigned  to  the  state  office  of  vocational 
education.  The  teachers  studied  by  Garrison^^  and  those 
studied  by  Barlow  and  Reinhart^^  preferred  to  have  the 
senior  institution  responsible  for  these  programs,  and 
the  industrial  and  technical  teachers  suggested  coordi- 
nation of  industry  and  senior  institution  in  courses 
related  to  the  technical  aspects  of  education.  There  is 
also  need  for  some  coordinated  program  of  training  for 
part-time  teachers.  An  in-service  training  program  should 
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follow  a constructive  master  plan  and  become  a part  of  the 
regulcir  effort  of  teacher  education.  Barlow  cuid  Reinhart^^ 
in  their  study  of  trade  euid  technical  teachers  in  California 
summarized  what  teachers  wanted  as  follows: 

Workshops  and  seminars  for  specific 
siibject  areas  should  be  provided. 

Latest  information  in  the  trade  and 
technical  fields  should  be  disseminated. 

Industrial  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  should  sponsor 
in-service  training. 

Master  teachers  should  be  enployed  for 
in-service  instruction. 

Sound  methods  of  instruction  should  be 
taught  and  demonstrated. 

Training  for  vocational  counseling  should 
be  provided  for  teachers  ^d  coimselors. 

Central  responsibility,  direction,  coor- 
dination, and  conimimication  for  in-service 
training  should  be  est^lished. 

Credit  should  be  provided  on  the  salary 
schedules  of  school  districts  for  in-service 
training. 

Teachers  wanted  to  update  knowledge  and  skills,  learn  ^out 
new  equipment,  and  the  latest  trade  and  technical  develop- 
ments. The  interest  in  vocational  coimseling  seemed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  more  vocational  guidance 
is  done  by  the  teachers  than  by  the  coimselors.  Programs 
should  be  coordinated  by  teacher  educators  but  should  be 
planned  with  the  aid  of  a representative  committee  of 
instructors  for  whom  the  program  is  intended.  Preparation 
should  be  complete  with  resource  material  available  and 
attention  given  to  ways  of  teaching  the  new  technical 
content.  Some  curriculum^  will  need  to  draw  teachers  from 
a wide  area,  even  the  whole  nation,  in  other  fields  they 
may  be  organized  on  a statewide  basis  or  for  an  area  of 
the  state.  Levitan^S  pointed  out  the  great  need  for  schools 
to  equip  their  instructors  to  change  curricula  with  new 
developments  and  changing  demands  for  skills. 

Mciny  seminars  and  workshops  are  sponsored  by  industry, 
and  obtaining  employment  in  industry  during  the  summer  is 
another  method  of  keeping  in  touch  with  new  developments. 

The  respondents  in  the  Michigan  survey  by  Silvius  and  Foird^^ 
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felt  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  time  for  these  activ- 
ities, be  provided  funds  for  attending  conferences,  work- 
shops, etc.,  and  be  given  credit  on  the  salary  scale - 

Salary  increment  credit  should  be  given  for  the  up- 
grading of  siibject  material  just  as  it  is  given  for  ad- 
ditional professional  courses-  Silvius  and  Ford^^  list 
conpanies  which  offer  special  programs  for  industrial 
education  teachers.  Industry  and  union  groups  will 
frequently  pay  the  expenses  of  teachers  attending  special 
conventions  and  workshops-  Silvius  and  Ford  recommended 
also  that  instructors  be  paid  a salary  \diile  working  with- 
out pay  in  a plant  for  purposes  of  professional  growth, 
provided  they  sulxnit  a report  of  the  ejperience;  but, 
should  they  be  ^ployed  for  twelve  months  with  two  months 
spent  working  in  indc^ry  or  in  other  programs  ? The  Dunwoody 
Industrial  Institute  has  had  a plan  f br.professional  growth 
operating  successfully  for  fifteen  years  (See  Butler.) 

All  members  are  hired  on  a twelve  month  basis  with  a month  s 
vacation.  The  rest  of  the  summer  is  used  for  staff  improve- 
ment and  progreim  development  activities.  This  is  arranged 
hy  the  director,  the  department  head,  and  the  instructor - 
He  may  attend  a university  program  or  a course  arranged  by 
industry  (credit  or  non— credit) . If  it  is  out  of  town,  he 
is  given  an  expense  allowance-  Enplcyment  may  be  arranged 
to  upgrade  his  knowledge  or  competence-  He  must  i;ubmit  a 
written  report  of  his  experience-  He  may  not  be  paid,  but 
his  school  salary  continues.  Other  staff  members  spend  this 
period  at  the  school  on  curriculum  development,  preparing 
instructional  devices,  repairing  equipment,  etc.  Th'  plan 
is  a rotating  one  on  a three— year  basis  for  each  instructor 
with  school  one  year,  work  the  next,  and  then  program  develop- 
ment. Other  arrangements  are  also  made  for  special  oppor- 
tunities that  occur  throughout  the  year.  Schools  should 
invest  in  the  training  and  development  of  their  personnel - 
Instructors  are  the  key  men. 

Another  part  of  the  Dunwoody  PiLan  might  be  adapted  to 
a senior  institution/  community- j\mior  college  arrangement. 
This  is  an  interchange  whereby  Dunwoody  instructors  may 
take  professional  courses  at  the  senior  institution  and 
students  from  the  senior  institution  industrial  education 
division  may  attend  Dunwoody  shop  and  laboratory  courses 
without  fees- 
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Ohio  programs  for  those  coming  into  teaching  from 
industry  as  explained  hy  Reese  (See  Center  for  Leadership 
and  Research  Development  in  Voca.tional  and  Technical  Educa.— 
tion»)^^  consist  of  a one— week/  pre— service  workshop  which 
is  a basic  orientation  program  followed  by  four  years  of 
an  in-service  program  meeting  one— half  day  every  two  weeks. 
The  supervisor  has  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
material  in  line  with  what  the  teacher  needs.  Observation 
is  also  a part  of  this.  After  this,  the  teacher,  for 
further  certification,  must  complete  eighteen  additional 
hours  of  college  work. 

Television  courses  are  being  used  in  North  Carolina 
cuid  Minnesota  for  in-service  and  initial  pre-service 
teacher  education  in  order  to  reach  teachers  too  remote 
from  extension  centers.  The  course  entitled,  "Intr^uction 
to  Industrial  Education  in  North  Carolina"  is  described  by 
Hanson,  and  Nelson  discusses  its  use  in  Minnesota  (See 
Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education)  51 , Minnesota  also  uses  television 
for  recruiting  teachers. 

Brown^^  described  in-service  education  in  Arizona 
which  includes  pre-teaching  orientation,  instructional 
in^rovement,  half-days,  college  extension  courses,  and 
summer  workshops.  Northern  Arizona  University  has  extended 
its  program  of  inviting  occi:5)ationally  qualified  persons 
to  attend  professional  teacher  courses  to  qualify  for 
positions  as  trade  and  industrial  teachers.  In  Kansas, 
teacher  educators  teach  extension  courses  in  eleven  cities 
in  a pre— service  cUid  in-service  program  for  industrial 
education  teachers.  Courses  are  also  given  during  the 
summer.  A trade  ccxnpetency  examination  is  required. 

Kentucky  used  a series  of  regional  conferences  for  in- 
service  training. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ridge  Associated  Universities  and  the  government's 
huge  Oak  Ridge  Y-12  Plant  operated  by  Union  Carbide  is 
developing  summer  credit  programs  for  secondary  and 
post- secondary  teachers  in  mechcuiical  and  industrial 
electronics  technology,  machine  shop,  and  fabrication. 

It  is  a . combination  of  course  work  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee's  Industrial  Education  Department  and  technical 
work  using  the  facilities  and  instructors  at  the  Oak 
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Ridge  Plant.  During  the  school  year,  the  program  is  open 
to  instructors  who  are  near  con5>letion  of  a bachelor ' s or 
master's  degree.  It  will  provide  opportunity  for  updating 
in  both  teaching  content  and  techniques.  (See  Center  for 
Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education^^  »and  Merrill  and  Russel/2) 

Two,  six  we^  summer  workshops  for  community- junior  college 
teachers  are  given  for  training  in  interdisciplinary  te^ 
approach.  A program  coordinator  from  the  community- junior 
college  will  work  with  teachers  in  the  surrounding  high 
schools  in  developing  the  .team  approach.  The  program  is 
being  developed  under  a Ford  Foundation  Grant  by  an  inte- 
grated professional  staff  working  with  an  advisory  committee 
of  leading  educators  in  Mississippi.  It  includes  workshops 
and  in-service  training,  ccmmunity- junior  college  faculty 
exchange  with  the  senior  institution  faculty,  and  new 
degree  progrcims  which  prepare  future  teachers.  It  also 
provides  for  planning  long-range  programs  to  strengthen 
vocational- technical  courses  in  the  community- jtinior  colleges, 
development  of  admission  standards  geared  to  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  students,  and  establishment  of 
supporting  programs  in  the  high  schools. 
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Articulation  of  Courses  and  Curricula  for 
Industrial  Teacher  Preparation 


Articulation  of  courses  and  programs  and  the  coopera- 
tive action  cimong  groups  involved  is  a dynamic  process 
that  requires  constant  attention  and  continuing  labor. 

In  the  articulation  of  courses  and  curricula  in  industfi^ 
education,  a number  of  people,  institutions,  and  agencies 
are  involved.  These  are  not  necessarily  all  involved  to 
the  same  extent,  at  the  same  time,  nor  on  the  same  matters. 


If  me  rransj-er  uj.  j.o 


W.V/  JLyw 


good  communication  is  needed  between  the  institutions 
involved  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  >hat  is  being  taught 
and  how  well  it  is  being  taught.  Agreements  should  be 
communicated  in  writing  to  advisors,  counselors,  admis- 
sions officers,  registrars,  faculty,  and  anyone  else 
concerned.  When  junior  college  students  have  to  make 
up  high  school  deficiencies,  the-  senior  institution 
should  specify  whether  these  deficiencies  must  be  made 
up  before  applying  for  transfer  and  whether  make-up 
courses  will  be  awarded  transfer  credit.  A transfer 
student  should  not  be  penalized  because  of  changes  but 
should  have  an  option  of  meeting  new  requirements  or 
those  in  effect  \dien  he  enrolled  as  a freshman.  Junior 
colleges  and  senior  institutions  should  notify  each  other 
of  proposed  changes  as  soon  as  possible. 


Faculty  and  administration  from  both  junior  col- 
leges and  senic-.  institutions  must  understand  each 
other's  objectives  and  the  actual  content  of  specific 
courses,  both  general  and  technical.  Junior  college 
and  senior  institution  counselors  must  understand  the 
program  and  the  courses  as  well  as  the  requirements  of 
the  senior  institution.  Admissions  officers  or  regis~ 
trars  are  involved  and  should  have  agreements  with  the 
departments  as  to  what  can  be  automatically  accepted  for 
transfer  credit,  \diat  may  need  to  be  validated  by  exam- 
ination, and  what  should  be  decided  on  an  individual 

basis.  Departments  offering  the  general  studies  in  both 
types  of  institutions  may  also  be  involved  in  working  out 
agreements.  Requirements  for  graduation  from  the  senior 
institution  need  consideration,  and  as  far  as  possible  sone 
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study  should  he  made  of  what  requirements  are  usual  for 
entrance  to  a number  of  graduate  schools  in  case  the  stu- 
dent may  wish  to  continue  with  advanced  work-  The  State 
Department  of  Education  and  of  Vocational  Education  should 
b^  consulted  on  certification  requiranents- 


A senior  institution  may  be  responsib3,e  for  working 
out  an  understanding  with  the  junior  colleges  in  its  area# 
but  'wtisre  there  are  a.  number  of  senior  institutions  in  the 
state  to  v^ich  the  student  may  transfer  with  differences 
in  their  requirements  and  the  programs  they  Offer,  studies 
needed  to  be  made  of  the  total  state  picture. 

High  School-Junior  College  Articulation 

A thorough  study  and  revision  of  curricula  seems  to 
have  been  necessary  in  cases  where  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal articulation  between  courses  and  between  levels  has 
been  achieved-  Ohis  involves  faculty,  counselors,  admin- 
istration, state  department  personnel,  and  business  or 
industry-  Three  exan5>les  Of  articulation  at  the  high 
school-junior  college  level  will  illustrate  the  number  of 
personnel  and  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  process. 

Example#!.  The  first  is  the  account  of  a conference 
in  New  York  State  at  the  beginning  of  such  a process-  It 
did  no  more  than  identify  the  problems.  Brid^- describes 
the  procedures  involved  in  planning  articulation  between 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges  in  business,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  programs: 


A conrerence  wcxs>  Ccxxxcd  Ox  rcMrescixwaw^v 


State  University  of  New  York,  the  State  Department  -of  Edu- 
cation, the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  the  American  Tech- 
nical Education  Society,  the  universities,  the  two-year 
colleges,  and  high  schools. 


It  was  found  that  the  two-year  colleges  differed  in 
their  course  contents  and  in  the  amount  of  high  school 
mathematics  required  and  in  general  admission  standards, 
but  all  agreed  that  their  students  were  average  or  below. 
The  entry  jobs  for  which  the  programs  prepared  students 
also  varied  widely.  They  recommended  that  high  school 
preparation  in  science  and  mathematics  be  improved  and 
that  both  shop  and  drafting  in  high  school  needed  changes. 
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Better  preparation  in  Biglisli  was  also  stressed  "by  junior 
colleges.  In  all  areas  too  much  time  was  spent  on  reme- 
dial work.  Some  stated  that  students  of  engineering  cal- 
ibar  were  needed  hut  that  high  school  technical  programs 
were  “dumping  grounds."  Electronic  technology  programs 
had  mathematics  and  science  requirements,  students  were 
described  as  average,  and  most  entered  junior  college 
from  an  academic  program. 

High  schools  stated  that  students  in  vocationally 
oriented  programs  do  not  attend  junior  colleges,  those  in 
technically  oriented  programs  enter  engineering  schools, 
and  that  junior  college  programs  tend  to  duplicate  high 
school  programs.  High  schools  complained  about  unrealis- 
tic entrcince  requirements,  particularly  in  the  business 
courses,  and  lack  of  reporting  follow-up  information  on 
their  students.  High  schools  also  complained  that  the 
only  articulation  was  a one-day  visit  to  the  junior  col- 
lege in  the  spring.  Neither  knew  \diat  the  other  was 
doing.  Suggestions  included  joint  advisory  committees, 
joint  Slammer  workshops  for  teachers#  and  joint  curriculum 
committees  in  each  technical  field.  Problems  to  be  an- 
swered concerned  the  type  of  student  for  each—program 
level  and  whan  the  student  should  enter  preparation  for 
a specific  occupation. 

In  New  York,  high  school  programs  have  not  been  plan- 
ned for  students  to  continue  their  education  at  two-year 
colleges,  and  two-year  colleges  have  generally  offered 
only  the  high-level  technical  programs  and  there  have  not 
been  programs  for  low  ability  students.  The  purpose  of 
the  junior  college  in  New  York  is  now  changing  to  greater 
comprehensiveness  that  will  include  vocational  training 
on  a crafts  level.  Guidance  programs  at  both  levels  need 
improvement  and  need  to  work  together.  Junior  college 
faculty  need  greater  understanding  of  the  high  school  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  typical  student  in  an  open  door  in- 
stitution. Mathematics  and  science  in  the  high  schools 
have  become  too  theoretical,  widening  the  gap  between 
those  going  to  college  and  those  \dio  cannot  handle  this 
material.  Those  going  on  to  junior  college  technical 
courses  need  a different  kind  of  science  and  mathematics. 
The  two-year  college  will  have  to  make  clear  what  is  need- 
ed in  these  areas.  Study  of  the  typical  two-year  elec- 
tronics ‘'■ogram  showed  that  it  was  on  too  high  a level  for 
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the  average  student  and  the  attrition  rate  was  hxgh.  Ac- 
tually not  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  electronics  _eoh- 
nicians  need  to  be  on  this  level.  This  program  aetaal^cy 
should.be  offered  as  the  lower  division  of  a B.S.  in  tec  - 
nology.  For  the  other  90  percent  of  technician  jobs  the 
level  of  the  electronics  program  should  be  Iwered.  TOis 
is  the  program  with  vdiich  the  oon5>rehensive  junior  college 
needs  to  be  concerned.  The  only  entrance  requirement 
would  1>6  liigli  scliool  algolsra. 

Model  programs  should  be  developed  for  articulation 
between  high  school  and  junior  college  and  junior  college 
and  university  for  each  region  of  the  state.  Expand  the 
pre-technical  program  at  the  high  school  level:  use  tests 
to  provide  advanced  placement  in  junior  college  to  avoid 
duplication.  Follow'-up  studies  should  be  provided  the 
lower  institution,  should  be  specific  about  studentSr  and 
should  reach  the  entire  faculty.  Articulated  technical 
programs  for  grades  10-14  should  be  developed. 

Example  #2.  Project  Accent  (See  Chandlen^  is  a co- 
operative venture  of  San  Bernardino  Valley  College  and 
ten  surrounding  high  schools  in  developing  counseling  and 
instruction  from  grades  11-14  to  reduce  the  high  attri- 
tion rates  in  auto  mechanics,  applied  electronics,  and  o 
fice  occupations  training: 

This  project  atten5>ts  to  identify  and  advise  the  stu- 
dent in  high  school  and  give  him  a coordinated  high  schooj 
college  program.  Efforts  to  improve  the  image  of  the  vo- 
cational courses  are  being  made  through  field  trips,  con- 
tests, publicity,  buddy-day  participation,  brochures, 
handouts,  etc.  The  situaticrx  did  not  call  for  an  outside 
expert  and  an  advisory  committee  but  for  detailed  wor 
by  teachers  and  counselors,  coordination  by  an  e^erienc- 
ed  executive,  and  cooperation  by  the  administrations  of 
all  the  schools.  The  coordinator  was  to  have  his  office 
at  the  college  and  to  work  full-time  on  a twelve-month 
basis.  The  committees  needed  were  planned,  and  duties 
and  responsibilities  for  staff  and  committees  specified. 
"Improvement ..  .is  more  lively  to  come  by  giving  local 
counselors  and  vocational  educators  the  assignment,  the 
practical  experience,  the  resources,  and  the  authority  to 
study  their  resources  and  to  engineer  fully  rational  pro- 
grams.'*^ Staff  with  committee  responsibilities  were  given 
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adequate  time  from  other  duties. 

The  curriculum  was  to  be  worked  out  by  one  supervisor 
from  the  college  in  each  of  the  three  occupational  fields 
visiting  with  selected  teachers  from  the  high  schools. 

Job  descriptions  and  worker  requirements  for  each  “ 

levol  of  job  in  the  occupation  would  be  drawn  up  and  the 
curriculum  designed  to  provide  for  job  entry  skills  and 
knowledge  for  each  job  as  well  as  optimal  . 

An  area  wide  advisory  committee  would  help  in  working 

spscific  joh  requirements. 


A workshop  for  counselors  was  set  up  to  e^ose  coun- 
selors to  real  joh  experiences,  to  provide  visits  to  joh 
sites  and  training  facilities,  and  visits  to  vocational 
schools.  Most  counselors  are  college  oriented  with  i 
vocational  knowledge.  They  started  by  visiting  facilities 
in  their  own  scihools,  in  other  high  spools,  and  at  the 
college.  The  program  aims  at  broadening  the  fields  in 
,^ich  counselors  are  given  experience  and  information. 

The  continuing  workshop  the  second  year  added  more  indust 

ries  and  jobs. 

The  counselors  took  an  active  part  in  the  development 
of  material  needed  for  guidance.  A counselor  from  the 
college  was  to  meet  regularly  with  one  counselor  from  each 
high  school  to  work  on  the  identification  of  students  most 
adapted  to  the  program,  on  ways  of  interesting  students 
euid  parents  in  other  than  academic  programs,  and  to  devel- 
op adequate  and  exact  information  for  counselors  about 
each  job  in  the  occupational  fields  and  also  to  transmit 
to  counselors  all  information  on  latest  high  schooj.  and 
college  programs  available. 


The  public  information  work  group  consisted  Oj.  a su- 
pervisor from  the  college  in  each  area  and  courselors, 
advisors^  and  teachers  from  each  of  the  high  schools. 
worked  on  methods  of  publicity  and  upgrading  the  image  of 
the  vocational  programs  and  on  the  production  of  material 
needed  to  give  counselors,  teachers,  students,  parent^  an 
employers  adequate  information  on  vocations  and  training 
programs.  A survey  of  available  job  information  showed 
that  too  often  brochures  are  the  glamour  type,  f liras  o - 
ten  out-of-date  or  unrealistic,  and  much  of  it  was  not-. 
x;-0la-t.ed  to  the  local  area  and  its  jobs  > 
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*nie  plan  is  to  use  locally  produced  video-sonic  pack- 
ages of  35nim  slides  cind  audio-tape  giving  exact  informa- 
tion on  jobs  in  the  area#  pictures  from  local  industries, 
experience  stories  of  local  workers#  voices  of  students, 
counselor^  and  graduates.  These  can  be  different  for  each 
high  school  and  can  be  easily  updated.  They  will  guide 
the  student  step  by  step  through  training  programs  to  var- 
ious job  levels. 

Tn  a survey  of  facilities,  it  was  determined  that 
for  the  area  they  were  sufficient  and  should  not  be  dupli- 
cated by  a high  school  lacking  needed  ones.  Students 
should  be  sent  to  those  already  existent.^ 

Example  #3.  Another  plan  for  articulation  of  high 
school  courses vith  programs  of  a new  community  college  is 
reported  from  Clackcunas  County  in  Oregon  (Mikalson)^: 

Planning  was  needed  to  determine  need  for  and  rele- 
vancy of  high  school  courses  already  offered  to  eliminate 
overlapping  and  gaps  and  to  stabilize  course  content. 
Administrators#  vocational  directory  and  counselors  from 
the  high  schools;  college  personnel#  the  State  Department 
of  Education#  the  college  advisory  committee#  _the  Oregon 
Appifeiiticesliip  Council,  and  the  State  Bnployment  Service 
all  cooperated  in  the  study.  Implementation  of  the  clus- 
ter concept  is  the  guiding  principle  in  Oregon's  voca- 
tional education  planning. 

Changing  occupations  and  totally  new  occu- 
pations require  constant  restructuring  of  occu- 
pational education  to  prepare  our  students  for 
employment.  Knowledge  and  skills  required  for 
performance  on  a particular  job  today  may  be 
considerably  changed  a year  from  now  due  to  tech- 
nological change.  To  prepare  a student  -for  a 
particular  occupation  today  from  junior  high 
through  secondary  school  and  community -.college 
involves  consideration  for  change..-  .Provision 
for  adjustment  to  change  in  occupational  demands 
must  be  built  into  occupational  education  cur- 
riculums.  Education  and  training  for  families 
of  jobs  in  occupational  clusters  will  more  ade- 
quately provide  for  this  change.  General  back- 
ground information  and  skill  training  common  to 
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a group  of  occupations  will  alow  for  changing 
job  demands.^ 

Previous  studies  and  occupation  information  from  the 
Bnployment  Service  for  the  Greater  Portland  Area  provided 
current  data  and  future  predictions.  Job  clusters  for 
v^ich  education  and  training  are  needed  were  identified 
for  the  area.  The  State's  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  Community  Colleges  has  grouped  jobs  into  clusters 
\^ich  have  common  basic  information  and  skills,  and  list- 
ed educational  programs  for  these  clusters.  In  articula- 
tion with  junior  colleges,  the  more  specialized  programs 
should  be  given  in  the  junior  college  but  should  be  built 
on  a high  school  preparatory  program  with  special  atten 
tion  to  the  science  and  mathematics  needed.  Courses  basic 
to  several  programs  must  be  identified.  There  should  be 
some  duplication  of  courses  to  enable  a student  to  begin 
career  preparation  in  junior  college.  The  length  of  the 
course  should  be  determined  by  its  aims  and  content. 

Study  of  the  high  school  courses  including  those  proposed 
related  the  offerings  to  job  needs  and  showed  the  areas 
in  vdiich  programs  are  lacking  or  poor.  On-the-job  train- 
pxTC 52T2.nis  i.n  the  area  are  limited  and  poorly  planned. 

Recommendations  of  this  study  were  for  workshops  of 
high  school  teachers,  counselors,  and  college  personnel  in 

- ■ -f », j — i /~m  1 ^ ^nd  a Jc. Lie— 

each  occupanonai  cj.usucj.  uij  

ulation  procedures,  to  standardize  course  content,  to  make 
sure  high  school  courses  include  content  necessary  for 
junior  college  programs,  to  compare  offerings  with  area 
employment  needs,  and  to  determine  at  what  level  certain 
courses  should  be  given.  Costly  facilities  should  not  be 
duplicated.  College  and  high  schools  should  share  some 
facilities,  students  should  be  sent  to  the  school  with 
the  facilities  for  the  program  he  wants.  Counselor  work- 
shops need  to  work  on  exploratory  courses  and  the  use  of 
these  in  guidance,  on  better  career  guidance  and  program 
planning  for  the  students’  progress  through  high  school 
and junior  college. 

^ Other  Examples.  There  are  numerous  other  examples 
of  high  school-junior  college  articulation  plans  --  the^ 
Richmond  Plan  involving  Cogswell  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  cooperating  high  schools;  Project  Feast,  the  pilot 
study  now  in  progress  at  Western  Washington  State 


College, etc.  All  of  these  have  involved  administra- 
tion, faculty/  and  counselors  from  both  levels  and  ^e 
cooperation  of  industry  in  an  overhaul  of  the  curricula. 
Cooperation  between  disciplines  has  also  been  necessary 
to  achieve  horizontal  articulation.  The  comprehensive 
curriculum  iii  the  graphic  arts  being  developed  at  Western 
Washington  involves  teachers  and  administrators  and  in- 
dustry representatives  working  with  the  State  College  in 
developing  and  refining  the  curriculum.  It  involves  a 
two-year  high  school  program  with  options  in  the  senior 
year  for  those  planning  to  enter  industry  and  those  plan- 
ning to  attend  a post-secondary  program  which  will  pre- 
pare students  for  technicians  jobs.  The  college  will 
offer  a training  program  for  teachers  of  these  courses. 
Providing  for  training  or  retraining  of  teachers  and 
counselors  as  well  as  curriculum  revision  has  been  an 
essential  part  of  all  these  projects. 

High  School-Junior  College-Senior  College  Articulation 

The  Partnership  Vocational  Education  Project,  under 
a Ford  Foundation  grant  is  an  example  of  cooperative  plan- 
ning for  articulation  both  between  high  schools  and  junior 
cclle'^ss  and  between  junior  and  senior  college  levels.  It 
attempts  toarticulate  education  between  levels  and  among 
disciplines.  It  involves  the  cooperation  of  many  people 
and  organizations,  including  business,  industry,  local 

chambers  of  commerce/  ana  siiuii<ii  

tion  of  counseling  and  guidance  services  is  a part  of  the 

project. 

Through  cooperation  of  Central  Michigan  University 
with  fourteen  piiblic  school  systems  and  three  community 
colleges/  flexibility  is  provided  that  permits  job  entry 
at  several  levels  or  continuance  through  college  and  al 
lowing  for  transference  within  the  program.  At  the  se- 
nior level  students  may  enter  teacher  education  or  further 
work  for  industrial  employment.  The  high  school  program 
begins  in  the  tenth  grade  with  a relatively  broad  approach 
to  the  study  of  American  industry/  with  opportunities  for 
exploration  and  attaining  an  understanding  of  vocational 
opportunities  and  the  required  preparation  needed 
various  occupations.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  is  a 
two-year  sequence  of  courses  in  English,  science,  mathonatics. 


and  Indus trial- technical  education.  Students  acquire  hoth 
enough  preparation  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  Icibor  force 
upon  graduation  and  enough  credits  in  college  preparatory 
work  for  admission  to  enter  Central  Michigan ' s liberal 
arts  or  industrial  program. 

The  high  school  program  accommodates  three  levels  of 
students.  -The  first  group  are  those  with  college  ability 
and  interest  who  may  be  recruits  for  teaching  or  for  careers 
in  technology  or  applied  sciences.  Intermediate  level 
students  may  want  to  enter  the  labor  force  or  continue  at 
the  community  college.  The  third  level  consists  of  those 
students  who  are  probably  not  capable  of  college  success. 
Shifts  between  these  three  levels  are  possible.  It  is 
expected  that  most  of  the  community  college  students  will 
aim  at  an  associate  degree,  but  transfer  to  the  university 
is  possible.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  profi- 
ciency in  a chosen  field  augmented  with  other  subjects 
correlated  through  interdisciplinary  planning. 

A brief  general  summary  of  cooperative  projects  of 
several  types  among  colleges  and  universities  is  a goyjm- 
ment  publication  by  Martoran,  Messersmith  and  Nelson. 

Small  College  Articulation  Problems 

The  problems  of  small  junior  collsgss  must  be  under- 
stood also  in  planning  teacher  education  programs  that  are 
based  on  a junior  college  vocational  program  since  more 
than  half  of  the  junior  colleges  in  the  country  have  fewer 
than  1,000  students.  Seitz^  gives  a good  presentation  of 
the  problems: 


Training  technicians  in  a small  community  college  has 
to  relate  more  to  feasibility  than  to  desirability.  Local 
needs  and  interests  can  be  readily  determineci  but  the 
ability  of  the  college  to  produce  the  quality  of  techni- 
cians needed  is  the  problem.  Success  of  graduates  deter- 
mines value  of  programs.  Quality  may  be  dependent  not 
only  on  available  funds,  but  on  problems  of  enrollment 
and  staff.  The  college,  although  small,  may  have  to  serve 
a diversified  area.  Furthermore,  many  junior  colleges  are 
relatively  new. 
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About  two- thirds  of  students  on  the  whole  select  a 
transfer  program  and  attrition  rate  is  about  one— half. 

When  technical  programs  are  introduced  in  a previously 
academic  college,  they  are  chosen  by  one  in  every  twelve, 
but  the  enrollment  will  usually  double  the  second  year. 

^^e  students  often  select  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
interest  or  peer  interest  rather  than  their  ability  or 
sound  counseling.  Evening  technical  courses  are  usually 
t>etter  attended  than  day  courses. 

The  location  of  the  college,  the  composition  of  the 
district,  and  the  general  concept  of  inadequacy  often  as- 
sociated with  small  colleges  are  related  to  problems  of 
funding,  staffing,  and  enrollment.  While  federal  and  state 
funds  may  be  available,  the  small  institution  is  still  not 
as  financially  able  as  the  large  one  and  can  usually  sup- 
port only  one  or  two  technical  programs  adequately.  Good 
part-time  teachers  may  not  be  available  in  the  small  com- 
munity and  for  good  full-time  teachers  the  small  college 
must  compete  with  those  in  larger  communities  where  salary, 
prestige,  housing  and  community  opportunities  are  better. 

Both  quality  and  quantity  of  students  for  program  are 
important.  Are  there  enough  able  students  to  do  the  qual- 
ity of  worlc  required?  How  many  will  continue  until  the 
second  year?  Is  there  staff  and  equipment  to  handle  the 
expected  nunber?  Other  factors  which  affect  the  enroll- 
ment are  transferability  of  credits,  counseling,  the  at- 
titude of  the  local  people,  piiblicity  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  the  image  of  the  college. 

Local  conditions  as  well  as  total  enrollment  must  be 
considered  in  deciding  whether  the  college  is  large  enough 
to  support  the  contemplated  program.  The  author  illus- 
trates the  problems  by  description  of  the  experience  at 
Mineral  Area  College  which  had  existed  as  a transfer  in- 
stitution for  many  years  when  it  introduced  two  associate 
degree  programs,  one  in  civil  and  ddsign  and  drafting 
technologies,  one  in  business  and  office  practice.  A lim- 
ited nunber  enrolled  the  first  year,  sixty  percent,  drop- 
ped out  leaving  an  inadequate  nunber  of  sophomores,  but 
there  were  twice  as  many  freshman  in  the  second  year,  many 
with  limited  abilities  who  had  to  be  redirected.  Regard- 
less of  community  needs#  the  community  college  should  offer 
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one  program  such  as  electronics  or  drafting  that  has  ap- 
peal tc  the  high  school  graduate.  Thought  should  also  be 
given  to  the  transfer  of  credits  in  the  program. 

The  small  college  does  have  the  opportunity  to  be  in- 
novative in  its  instructional  program.  In  technology 
courses  there  should  be  emphasis  on  inquiry,  problem  solv- 
ing, critical  thinking  and  inventiveness.  The  process 
goals  should  have  more  attention  than  the  content  goals. 

At  Mineral  Area  College  the  first  level  of  instruction  is 
didactic  and  students  are  expected  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tor carefully;  at  the  second  level  the  student  has  experi- 
ments to  perform  and  problems  to  solve;  at  the  third  level 
the  student  is  asked  to  work  on  new  ideas  or  problems  to 
which  the  answer  is  not  known.  His  successes  at  these 
three  levels  are  important  to  his  future  career. 


Problems  of  community  colleges  in  rural  areas  or  in 
areas  of  sparse  population  are  receiving  some  attention. 

In  Iowa  and  Arizona  a student  may  attend  any  college  so 
that  some  colleges  can  offer  one  or  two  occupational  pro- 
grams and  draw  from  the  whole  state.  Washington  is  con- 
sidering area  residential  schools  to  offer  vocational 
grams  for  all  schools  in  the  area  and  the  use  of  televised 
courses  for  providing  related  information  for  apprentices 
wL  will  be  Lrking  in  their  locality  but  where  the  nunber 
will  be  too  small  to  provide  courses  at  the  community  col 
lege.  A National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupational  Edu- 
cation in  Rural  Junior  Colleges  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished to  aid  these  schools  in  establishing  and  develop- 
ing occupational  programs . 

Rapid  change  and  increasing  costs  have  brought  almost 
insurmountable  problems  of  providing  staff  and  facilities 
adequate  to  the  education  of  today ' s vocational  teacher 
for  some  small  colleges  that  have  traditionally  trained 
teachers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  small  Negro 
colleges  in  the  South  (See  BelL)  . The  small  or  inade- 
quately financed  senior  institution  may  lack  programs  to 
meet  those  offered  in  junior  colleges.  It  may  not  be  able 
to  attract  or  hold  or  even  have  funds  to  hire  adequately 
prepared  staff.  Some  of  its  equipment  may  be  obsolete, 
and  it  may  be  unable  to  offer  facilities  necessary  for  the 
adequate  occupational  training  of  its  prospective  teachers, 
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There  are  some  possible  soluticxis  for  tihese  problsms. 
The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educc.tioii  has  suggested 
two  or  three  states  combine  in  supporting  one  teacher  edu- 
cation institution  for  the  whole  area.  Another  solution 
may  be  in  agreements  among  several  institutions  to  each 
specialize  in  particular  occupationaJ.  prcgraius , as  has  been 
done  for  a number  of  years  in  the  field  of  area  studies. 
The  student  enrolls  and  pays  tuition  in  his  own  schcol  and 
then  may  be  sent  to  another  state  for  the  courses  he  needs. 
Shared  use  of  faculty  and  facilities  may  be  worked  out  by 
several  colleges  within  the  scime  area^  as  has  been  done  by 
the  University  of  Maf>sachusetts  and  other  schools  in  its 
area.  Aga^n  the  student  is  enrolled  in  only  the  one  col- 
lege but  takes  courses  at  one  of  the  ethers.  Another 
solution  used  by  a number  of  junior  and  senior  collegec 
is  that  of  contracting  with  a nearby  industry  to  provide 
faciJities  and  staff  for  an  occupational  program.  The 
cooperative  program  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Oak  Ridge  Y-12  plant  is  an  example  of  this  type  o: 
oolution. 

Guidelines 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Junior  and  Senior  College^ 
established  a set  of  general  guidelines  for  facilitating 
transfer  from  junior^to  senior  college  as  a result  of 
Knoell  and  Medsker's  national  study  of  the  trcuisfer  stu- 
dent and  a series  of  state  conferences  in  the  ten  states 
which  participated  in  the  study.  While  these  guidelines 
may  not  he  applicable  to  all  situations  and  may  require 
local  and  institutional  modifications  appropriate  to  par- 
ticular situations,  the  coxtuuittee  hopes  that  they  may 
stimulate  thought  and  consideration  for  the  transfer  stu- 
dent . 


The  major  purpose  of  the  Guidelines  is  to 
provide  a framework  within  which  junior  and  .se- 
nior colleges,  singly  and  cooperatively,  can 
develop  specific  policies  governing  transfer 
betv/een  and  among  institutions.  The  Guidelines 

are  not  intended  to  be  a substitute  for  local 
and  state  p/olicies,  but  instead,  a set  of  prin- 
ciples against  which  the  appropriatenes.s  of 
pcirticular  policies  can  be  tested.  If  the  Guide- 
lines are  effective  in  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
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a situation  will  be  attained  in  each  state  where- 
by students  will  be  able  to  move  through  trzuisfer 
programs  with  a minimum  loss  of  time  and  disrup- 
tion of  study.  At  the  same  time,  individual 
junior  and  senior  colleges  will  have  a reascxi- 
able  degree  cf  autonony  in  matters  of  curriculum 
and  standards. 

If  the  guidelines  are  to  be  effective^  an 
attitude  o::  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  is 
very  urgently  needed.  Articulation,  represent- 
ing the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
student  and  his  professors,  and  coordination, 
representing  the  interests  ox  society  aind  the 
state,  should  be  carried  on  i.n  an  atmosphere  of 
interdependence  among  institut.  ons  havi,ig  com- 
luOIl  -Lix  ^^^xx « 

In  addition,  the  Guidelines  state  that,  "An  annual 
review  of  courses  should  be  made  at  the  time  catalogue 
copy  is  prepared  or  when  new  courses  are  developed  for  ^ 
\diich  students  will  expect  to  receive  transfer  credit." 
This  brings  up  one  of  the  problems  in  transfer  \diich  is 
also  equally  appliccd>le  to  the  transfer  of  credit  between 
senior  colleges.  It  is  impossible  for  a junior  college 
to  offer  the  many  diverse  c«ourses  required  by  all  the  iii- 
stitutions  to  which  its  students  may  transfer.  Junior 
colleges  usually  offer  broad  survey  courses,  in  the  human- 
ities or  the  social  sciences  which  may  not  be  acceptable 
as  being  equivalent  to  lower  division  requirements  of  some 
senior  institutions.  In  facilitating  the  transfer  of  the 
industrial  education  student,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  general  courses  he  has  had  in 
junior  college,.  Where  the  senior  college  is  not  sure  of 
the  quality  of  these  courses,  examinations  can  be  given 
to  determine  the  students ' placement. 

Transfer  Problems 

In  attempting  to  make  general  subjects  more  relevant 
to  the  technical  student's  major  interest,  many  junior 
colleges  give  coimaunications  courses  specifically  for  these 
students  that  combine  speech,  graphics,  and  technical  writ- 
ing. Some  senior  institutions  do  not  accept  these  courses 
as  equivalent  to  the  freshirtan  English  requirement.  Some 
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students  stated  that  even  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
waive  the  freshman  English  requirement  by  excioination, 
their  junior  college  course  hid  not  been  good  enough  to 
enable  then*,  to  pass  it.  They  suggested  that  junior  col- 
leges should  have  copies  of  these  examinations  to  ma!ce 
sure  the  communications  courses  were  of  a satisfactory 
level . 

Another  problem  area  in  the  articulation  of  courses 
is  that  of  science  and  mathematics.  The  content  and  how 
they  were  taught  in  the  junior  college  may  be  important. 
Were  they  general  courses  taught  for  all  students,  were 
they  too  theoretical,  were  they  engineering  oriented,  or 
were  they  directly  applicable  to  the  student’s  technical 
area  and  correlated  with  his  technical  courses?  If  he 
needs  more  science  and  mathematics,  does  the  senior  insti- 
tution offer  these  courses  as  they  relate  to  the  technical 
Icnowledge  he  must  have  for  what  he  wants  to  teach  and  will 
they  provide  him  with  the  applied  knowledge  he  needs  for 
secondary  or  post- secondary  teaching?  These  questions  are 
posed  as  a result  of  casual  conversations  with  students 
and  teachers  over  the  problems  they  have  had  with  science 
and  mathematics.  Students  mentioned  that  in  technical  or 
mathematics  courses  in  which  they  had  a *'C" grade,  the  "C" may 
have  been  given  because  they  tried  hard  or  because  their 
grades  on  specific  tests  or  units  averaged  a "C” although 
they  had  some '!)' s''and"F' s" during  the  course.  This  lack 
of  necessary  knowledge  of  some  i-pecific  things  caused 
trouble  in  more  advanced  courses  and  the  students  indi- 
cated they  wished  there  was  some  way  they  could  obtain 
special  help  on  specific  problems.  Perhaps  some  type  of 
programmed  learning  would  be  of  help  here. 

In  the  articulation  of  vocational  courses  between 
educational  levels  as  well  as  between  school  and  industry, 
one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  of  determining  course 
content.  Alden^  states  that  the  greatest  growth  in  two- 
year  institutions  seems  to  be  in  industrial  technician 
curricula  of  a level  not  eligible  to  be  accredited  by 
ECPD.  These  industrial  courses  represent  a "highly  vari- 
able set  of  programs  with  little  or  no  standardization  of 
course  content,  quality  or  nomenclature  whose  impact  could 
create  a great  deal  of  confusion  among^ students,  employers 
and  recruiters  in  the  next  few  years".  If,  as  in  Florida 
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in  liberal  arts,  any  holder  of  an  associate  degree  in  a 
technical  field  is  to  be  admitted  to  full  upper  division 
standing,  examipiations  in  the  technical  specialty,  mathe- 
matics or  science  may  be  necessary  to  determine  placemerib. 
If  the  student  does  not  have  cin  associate  degree  but  de- 
sires to  transfer  junior  college  technical  courses,  exam- 
inations may  be  necessary  to  determine  both  placement  and 
amount  of  credit  to  be  allov/ed* 

Course  Equivalency  Lists 

Course  outlines  and  names  of  texts  and  references 
used  may  be  helpful  in  facilitating  transfers  to  the 
senior  institution,  but  the  teacher  may  not  have  followed 
the  outline.  The  background,  ability,  and  needs  of  his 
students  may  have  been  such  that  he  had  to  make  changes 
to  fit  the  needs  of  his  class.  (Dauwalder^^  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  compare  curricula  and  courses  of  vari- 
ous schools  from  catalogs  or  course  description  or  to 
determine  from  these  v^at  is  actually  being  learned.) 

After  comparison  of  actual  content,  objectives  and 
evaluation  of  \diat  the  student  can  be  e3q>ected  to  know 
upon  completion  of  a course  v^ich  includes  knowing  v^at 
a “C'*  grade  in  the  junior  college  course  may  mean,  a mas- 
ter list  might  be  made  up  of  all  similar  junior  and  lower 
division  technical  and  general  courses  in  the  state.  Dau- 
walder  recommends ... "that  schools  at  all  levels  coordinate 
their  titles,  descriptions,  and  course  content  more  com- 
pletely in  order  that  degrees,  diplomas  or  certificates 
\diich  are  issued  will  be  more  meaningful  to  the  employes.*^ 

A uniform  numbering  system  with  uniform  course  des- 
criptions, such  as  the  State  of  Washington  has  for  liberal 
arts  transfer  courses,  would  make  life  simpler.  Courses 
for  v^ich  there  is  no  equivalent  in  the  senior  institution 
but  which  are  acceptable  in  lieu  of  some  other  course  to- 
ward meeting  specific  requirements  as  well  as  courses 
which  will  be  accepted  as  elective  credit  toward  a degree 
should  also  be  included  on  this  list.  Once  such  a master 
list  has  been  established  and  agreed  to,  it  must  be  kept 
up  to  date.  It  must  not  be  a bar  to  flexibility,  e3q>eri- 
mentation, or  the  autonomy  of  any  institution,  but  a guide 
to  wiiat  has  already  been  agreed  upon. 
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Proportion  of  General,  Technical,  and  Professional  Education 

What  proportion  of  general  education,  technical  edu- 
cation, and  professional  education  should  be  done  at  the 
community -junior  college?  To  some  extent  this  might  de- 
pend on  the  individual  student  and  what  he  wants  to  do, 
or  on  vhat  the  junior  college  can  offer,  or  on  the  offer- 
ings of  the  senior  college.  In  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Knoell  and  Medsker  (1965)^,  he  should  coinpJ.ete  all 
lower  division  work  before  he  transfers,  even  if  this  means 
staying  longer  in  the  junior  college  because  he  had  to  take 
some  remedial  courses.  They  found  that  the  student  \idiohad 
completed  all  lower  division  work  before  transfer  had  a 
greater  chance  for  success.  Students  tended  to  find  lower 
division  required  courses  stumbling  blocks  when  taken  in 
seni-»r  college.  The  Criteria  for  Technician  Education 
(U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare)-*-^  recom- 
mends  that  a student,  even  if  he  needs  remedial  courses  in 
science  and  mathematics,  commence  some  courses  in  his  spe- 
cia_  field  his  first  semester  in  junior  college.  This  is 
his  main  interest  and  if  he  is  delayed,  he  may  lose  inter- 
est and  drop  out. 

Some  junior  colleges  have  a great  diversity  of  tech- 
nical courses  of  good  quality.  Where  the  junior  college 
is  small  or  where  it  does  not  offer  what  the  student  wants, 
he  may  have  to  defer  some  part  of  his  technical  program 
until  he  reaches  senior  college.  If  the  junior  college  is 
close  to  a senior  institution  which  offers  what  he  needs, 
he  may  be  able  to  take  a course  there  while  still  enrolled 
in  junior  college.  The  junior  college  may  have  a diversi- 
fied program  with  occupational  courses  not  offered  at  the 
senior  institution.  When  these  courses  are  relevant  to 
his  goals  as  a teacher,  the  student  might  be  permitted  to 
offer  these  credits  toward  his  degree  as  an  elective  or 
as  a minor. 

The  junior  college  program  is  a full  one  for  the  tech- 
nical student  and  does  not  normally  offer  a professional 

education  course  related  to  the  needs  of  the  vocational 
teacher.  Suggestions  from  students,  however,  were  that 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  very  interesting  and  very 
practical  education  course.  It  would  serve  both  to  keep 
the  interest  in  teaching  of  those  already  committed  and 

interest  other  junior  college  students. 
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Suggestions  were  that  it  should  be  a sort  of  labora- 
tory and  discussion  class  learning  about  and  constructing 
instructional  aids  that  would  actually  be  used  in  classes, 
discussing  their  value  in  teaching,  learning  about  the 
care  of  equipment,  setting  up  laboratory  experiments,  etc. 
Hiey  thought  teachers  from  the  university  should  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  class,  give  talks  and  hold  discussions, 
and  definitely  show  an  interest  in  the  students  as  indi- 
viduals . 

In  a way,  their  request  that  such  a course  be  both 
specific  and  action  involved  was  related  to  the  comments 
of  a few  teachers  who  said  that  they  almost  threw  up  the 
\diole  idea  of  teaching  after  their  first  couple  of  educa- 
tion courses  which  were  boring,  a matter  of  menorizing  a 
lot  of  vague  material , and  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to 
life.  They  thought  early  contact  with  students,  some  con- 
crete material,  and  more  specific  action  things  should 
come  at  the  beginning  of  the  professional  courses.  The 
more  general  courses,  such  as  the  philosophy  and  history 
of  vocational  education  would  have  much  more  meaning  at 
the  end  of  the  program. 

Normally,  students  should  be  able  to  complete  the  in- 
dustrial teacher  education  program  as  now  set  up  in  four 
years  except  in  those  universities  with  five  year  programs 
which  include  a year  of  related  work  experience.  Such 
schools  include  Southern  Illinois  University,  University 
of  Omaha,  and  Central  Michigan  University.  By  selecting 
the  senior  institution  program  early,  students  can  more 
easily  arrange  schedules  which  will  enable  them  to  com- 
plete all  the  lower  division  requirements  in  the  junior 
college.  If  such  planning  is  not  accomplished,  "the  need 
for  flexibility  and  cooperation  increases  markedly'* . 

The  Guidelines  state  that: 

a)  Faculty  members  in  the  junior  and  senkr 
colleges  should  all  work  together  for  the  good 
of  the  student;  for  example,  to  identify  common 
curriculum  concerns  and  experiences  which  m.ay  be. 
built  into  their  respective  programs. 

b)  Flexibility  in  curriculum  matters  should 
be  strongly  encouraged  so  that  students  who  have 
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been  diverted  to  the  institutions  of  their  sec- 
ond or  third  choice  v/ill  not  be  delayed  by  dif- 
fering requirements  in  completing  their  degree 
programs . 


c)  Junior  and  senior  colleges  should  be 
encouraged  to  experiment  in  matters  of  instruc- 
tional method  and  content.  However,  transfer 
students  should  not  be  penalized  by  such  experi- 
irentation  through  loss  of  time  and/or  credit.^ 


The  conclusion  regarding  articulation,  as  the  Guide- 
lines emphasize,  is  that  the  welfare  of  the  student  ^ould 
be  the  prime  consideration.  Therefore,  many  of  the  pro- 
blems regarding  transfer  are  going  to  have  to  be  decided 
on  an  individual  basis. 
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staff  and  Facilities 


Vocational- Industrial  and/or  T3chnical  Deans 

In  describing  the  type  of  person  to  be  selected  as 
a community— junior  college  president  (with  reference  to 
a college  small  enough  for  the  president  to  have  direct 
supervision  of  the  teaching  staff)#  O'Connell  says  the 
first  consideration  should  be:  "Would  you  like  to  teach 

under  him?"^  This  is  also  a good  question  to  ask  concern- 
ing a dean  of  vocational-industrial  and/or  technical 
studies  in  a community- junior  college. 

If  the  community— junior  college  is  to  be  comprehen- 
sive, there  must  be  provision  for  a dean  or  vice  president 
who  has  authority  and  tc^  status  in  charge  of  occupational 
education.  F.  Parker  Wilber,  president  of  Los  Angeles 
Trade- Technical  College  (See  Richardson.)  says  that  the 
dean  must  understand  the  needs  of  the  area,  decide  iidiat 
program  should  be  promoted,  with  whose  cooperation  and 
how  to  coordinate  the  various  programs,  and  how  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  needs.  If  the  college  is  a large  one, 
a head  is  also  needed  for  each  occupational  area,  and 
there  must  be  a coordinator  for  evening  programs. 

The  following  doctoral  dissertations  centered  on  the 
role  of  the  chief  administrator  of  vocational-technical 
education  in  public  community— junior  colleges  in  the  na- 
tion. Whitney^  reported  that,  of ’371  responses,  six  per- 
cent were  first  level  administrators,  45  percent  second 
level,  44  percent  third  level,  and  five  percent  fourth 
level.  Three-fourths  were  full-time  and  the  majority 
were  employed  on  contract.  Seventy-six  percent  had  pre- 
vious occupational  experience  predominantly  in  skilled 
crafts,  business  or  industrial  management,  and  engineer- 
ing. There  were  121  administrative  duties  identified, 
with  major  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  general  admin- 
istration supervision  and  relatively  routine  business 
activities.  Eight  adir.inistrative  organizational  patterns 

identified  ranging  from  those  in  v^ich  the  adminis- 
trator was  the  president  to  those  in  which  he  was  a 
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coordinator  with  only  staff  authority.  In  most  colleges 
the  administrator  reported  directly  t - the  president  and 
had  parallel  status  with  the  director  of  the  academic 
program.  Standeurd  preparation  was  a master’s  degree  in 
educational  administration,  vocational— technical  education, 
or  industrial  education.  Administrators  worked  under  137 
different  titles,  bit  preferred  the  title  of  dean. 

Gates^  found  no  Ph.D.'s  in  his  group  of  66  adminis- 
trators from  50  community- junior  colleges.  Most  of  them 
took  academic  courses  in  high  school,  had  a B.S.  degree 
with  a major  in  industrial  arts  or  industrial  education 
and  a master's  degree  in  education.  The  typical 
administrator  was  responsible  to  the  president,  superviied 
16  or  more  faculty,  and  had  other  non-teaching  deities. 

He  served  on  the  academic  council  and  the  curriculum 
committee.  Gates  analyzed  the  types  of  480  occupational 
curriculums  found  in  the  colleges  as  supervised  oy  che 
administrator  and  could  find  no  evidence  of  an  association 
between  the  scope  of  the  technical  program  he  administered 
and  his  undergraduate  or  graduate  major,  highest  degree 
earned,  course  work  in  the  community- junior  college,  course 
work  in  technical  education,  type  of  teaching  e3q>erience, 
number  of  yesurs  of  teaching  experience,  type  or  length  of 
administrative  e3q>erience,  professional  and  non-professional 
experience,  or  technical  education  philosophy. 

No  studies  were  found  on  the  influence  of  the  orien- 
tation of  the  dean  in  the  community- jtinior  college  vocational- 
technical  program  on  the  orientation  of  the  staff,  the 
enphasis  in  the  program,  or  on  the  level  of  instruction. 

A bacKground  in  industrial  arts  or  industrial  education  may 
mean  a lower  level  of  content  or  instruction  in  the  course 
offerings  with  more  emphasis  on  skill  training,  not  so 
much  mathematics  and  science  required,  and  selection  of 
staff  to  meet  these  requirements.  These  courses  may  be 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  particular  students  than  more 
rigorous  high-level  technical  courses.  Since  the  woid. 
technician  sounds  as  though  it  is  of  a higher  status  and 
a two-yecu:  technician  course  imp3.ies  greater  prestige, 
tliere  is  a tendency  for  community— junior  colleges  to  apply 
this  label  indiscriminately.  (The  industrial  arts  back- 
ground of  much  of  Kentucky' s senior  institution  staffs  has 
probably  ha.d  some  influence  on  solving  the  prcblein  of  Rafting  new 
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area  schools  by  upgrading  industrial  arts  personnel.)  In 
New  Yor>,  the  bias  toward  nigher  le  vsi  technical  programs 
has  not  met  the  needs  of  a large  group  of  students. {Knoel|5 
The  criteria  for  technician  education  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  considering  the 
high-level  of  these  programs,  demands  an  ejigineeriiig  back- 
ground for  the  head.  However,  without  any  sound  research 
studies,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  characteris-tics  an^  abilities  of  a department 
head  in  a post-secondaiY  technical  program  are  described 
in  these  same  criteria  as: 


technically  competent  in  all  phases  of  the 
technology,  able  to  plan  and  equip  the  facil- 
ities, capable  of  developing  and  initiating 
the  details  of  the  curriculum,  able  to  pro- 


vide the  necessary  leadership  in  student 
selection  and  graduate  placement,  and  quali- 
fied to  develop  the  coordinative  departmental 
teaching  effort  which  will  develop  completeness 


and  excellence  in  the  program.  He  should  work 
with  the  local  advisory  committee  for  his  pro- 
gram, and  in  other  %^ys  lead  the  program  with 
the  support  of  the  school  administration.^ 


A department  head  in  a post- secondary  school  may 
serve  as  industry  coordinator.  Such  a head,  Burt'  states, 
should  have  both  teaching  and  industrial  experience.  He 
is  responsible  for  both  formal  and  informal  contacts  with 
industri^  and  the  community,  for  helping- and  supervising 
instructors,  for  selection  of  teachers,  and  for  evaluat- 
ing curricula  and  methods.  He  should  be  aware  of  changes 
in  industry  and  be  responsible  for  keeping  his  staff  up- 
to-date.  He  works  with  the  occupational  committee.  He 
also  may  coordinate  work  programs  for  students  and  assist 
in  placement.  As  an  illustration  of  the  coordinator  in 
action,  Burt  describes  the  operation  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Trade-Technical  College. 


Staff — General 

Several  studies  of  community— junior  college  staff 
have  been  made.  Hurlburt  summarized  those  received  by 
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the  Eric  Clearing  House  for  Junior  College  Information: 

Adequate  preparation  for  junior  college 
teaching  includes  depth  in  one  or  more  sub- 
stantive fields  at  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels,  professional  preparation  carefully 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  junior  college  and 
the  characteristics  of  its  students,  and  an  in- 
ternship or  other  supervised  juiiior  college 
teaching  experience...  Junior  college  teachers 
have  a particular  need  to  be  able  to  adjust 
their  subject  matter  specialty  to  junior  col- 
lege conditions,  to  reach  a diverse  body  of 
students  udiere  they  are,  to  accept  the  open 

policy  and  to  put  the  emphasis  on  teaching. 

Ihc  majority  have  had  experience  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  and  are  generally  consid- 
ered competent  in  their  fields.  However,  the 
research  is  vague  on  how  the  teachers ' prepara- 
tion or  methods  relate  to  classroom  and  stu- 
dents . How  does  a teacher  behave  who  understands 
the  developmental  needs  of  students  in  the  early 
col lege  years 

One  study  reviewed  showed  similarity  between  connuiit^ 
junior  college  and  senior  institution  staff  in  all  except 
degree  level  obtained.  Citing  Gleazer,  Hurlburt  also 
noted  that  adequate  preparation  requires  the  cooperation 
of  senior  institutions  as  academic  and  research  centers 
with  community- junior  colleges  as  laboratories: 

The  kind  of  teacher  that  hopefully  would 
produced  by  such  a coalition  is  a teacher 
with  strong  academic  and  teaching  ability 
combined  with  strong  guidance  ability,  pro- 
ficient in  teaching  general  education  courses 
as  V7ell  as  specialized  fields.  The  importance 
of  classroom  teaching  as  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  junior  college  instructor  was 
reiterated.® 

A study  by  Montgomery®  of  public  community- junior 
college  teachers  in  Florida  found  12  percent  with  doctoral 
degrees,  and  77  percent  with  master's  degrees;  fifty 
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percent  had  taught  in  senior  institutions^  vhile  alinf.-st 
70  percent  had  some  elementary  or  secondary  experience. 

One  third  of  tlie  teachers  had  come  directly  from  high 
school  teaching^  one  fifth  from  college  teaching,  almost 
a third  from  graduate  schools,  and  smaller  nunflaers  from 
business,  industry  and  related  areas,  Christopher  , 
using  a list  of  statements  developed  with  a panel  of  ^ 
experts,  sent  questionnaires  to  all  148  teachers  in 
Coming's  five  community- junior  colleges — only  one  of 
wliich  had  a vocational  progreoti.  Almost  all  teachers  had 
a master’s  degree  and  the  majority  had  secondary  school 
experience,  This  was  reflected  in  the  reason  given  by 
72  percent  for  choosing  community-junior  college  teach- 
ing— "freedom  in  the  classroom  and  a less  rigid  schedule, ^20 
Many  teachers  attended  summer  school  or  pursued  indepen- 
dent study,  and  vocational  teachers  reported  summer  work 
experience  related  to  their  specialties.  Some  teachers 
reported  no  additional  college  work.  A,  degree  beyond  the 
master's  representing  advanced  work  of  a broad  nature  was 
favored  over  the  Ph,D,  As  a whole,  orientation  programs 
and  in-service  progrzuns  were  not  availzible.  Most  held 
memberships  in  professional  organizations.  None  of  the 
teachers  had  graduated  from  a program  of  community— junior 
college  teaching,  and  only  20  had  taken  any  course  specif- 
ically related  to  the  community- jiinior  college.  Only  12 
percent  felt  that  such  a course  should  be  required,  and 
the  majority  did  not  feel  that  supervised  teaching  or  an 
internship  in  the  community- junior  college  was  necessary. 
Professional  education  courses  if  really  related  to  the 
community- junior  college  or  methods  in  their  field  were 
favored  by  59  percent,  but  41  percent  would  take  pro- 
fessional courses  only  if  re'^ired.  They  did  favor 
departmental  in-service  programs,  and  help  from  department 
heads.  On  the  whole,  they  b^lieved  teachers  should  be 
familiar  vjith  principles  of  juidance  and  should  advise 
students  on  academic  and  career  problems  leaving  personal 
problems  to  the  counselor.  They  seemed  aware  of  the  many 
unique  goals  and  objectives  of  the  community— junior  col- 
lege, but  one— fifth  favored  admissions  standards;  some 
believed  adult  classes  should  be  in  the  high  school,  and 
a nunber  opposed  adding  vocational  courses,  which  would 
lower  the  school's  prestige.  They  favored  only  such  re- 
search as  would  help  their  school.  They  were  satisfied 
with  their  image  in  the  community,  did  not  favor  certifi- 
cation for  teachers,  and  were  not  concerned  with  a system 
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of  faculty  rank.  A siibstantial  number  felt  communication 
between  administration  and  faculty  could  be  improved,  and 
almost  all  favored  an  advisory  coromittee  of  members  from 
the  five  comraunity— junior  colleges  and  the  senior  institu- 
tion to  work  on  cc»amon  problems. 

Staff — xssues  and  Problems,  General 

The  best  comprehensive  study  of  the  comm^ity- junior 
college  faculty  is  that  by  Roger  H.  Garrison-*-  based  on 
visits  to  20  colleges  (which  were  representative  of  the 
heterogeneity  of  community— junior  colleges  throughout  the 
nation)  and  on  informal,  confidential  interviews  with  more 
than  650  teachers,  deans,  and  other  personnel.  The  re- 
sulting identification  of  problems  and  issues  are  presented 
from  the  faculty  viewpoint.  The  teachers  see  themselves 
as  student  centered  and  accept  the  often  extreme  varia- 
tions in  ability  and  purpose  among  their  students , but 
the  open  door  policy  involves  tremendous  problems  in 
adp.pting  content  and  method  to  such  a heterogeneous  group. 
The  emphasis  is  on  teaching.  Problems  of  administrative 
organization  that  involve  trustees,  local  boards  or  state 
agencies,  state  legislatures,  and  innumerable  rules  and 
regulations  hamper  effective  operation  and  teaching.  Bud- 
gets are  inadequate;  red  tape  and  time  are  involved  in 
acquiring  even  small  amounts  of  needed  equipment.  Too 
much  influence  of  senior  institutions  and  accrediting 
agencies  in  specifying  transfer  courses  hamper  the  devel- 
opment of  the  flexibility  \diich  teachers  would  like  in 
devising  courses,  texts,  materials,  methods,  and  schedul- 
ing to  fit  the  needs  of  students.  The  rapid  rise  in 
enrollments  and  the  growth  of  multi-campus  systems  is 
causing  an  impossible  work  load  for  college  administrators 
and  faculty,  complexity  in  lines  of  communication,  more 
rigidity,  and  an  isolation  of  faculty  from  an  active  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  total  college.  (This  includes  isola- 
tion from  those  in  other  disciplines  in  their  own  depart- 
ment and  college,  and  from  collea.gues  in  other  institutionsv 
The  teaching  load  ranges  from  15  to  20  teaching  hours  a 
week  with  the  number  of  students  in  each  class  increasing 
constantly.  Open  office  hours  with  a constant  flow  of 
students  makes  committee  and  departmental  meetings  an 
added  burden.  Teachers  constantly  mentioned  lack  of  time 
as  the  major  problem.  There  was  inadequate  time  for  help- 
ing individual  students,  for  adequate  preparation,  for 
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professionaj  reading,  and  for  thinking.  An  English  teach- 
er mentioned  that  the  nuniber  of  students  was  so  great  that 
needed  COTipositions  could  not  be  assigned  because  there 
wasn't  time  to  read  them.  A speech  teacher  commented  that 
it  took  nine  weeks  before  each  student  in  the  class  was 
<05le  to  make  one , three-minute  speech.  Teachers  were  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  both  time  and  money  for  their  own 
professional  developnent  which  is  so  vital  to  effective 
teaching.  Most  in-service  programs  were  haphazard  and 
not  adapted  to  the  teachers ' needs . A great  -need  was  ex- 
pressed for  some  sense  of  identification  eind  communication 
with  their  own  profession.  Like  the  Wyoming  teachers  they 
looked  to  the  senior  institutions  for  help  and  desired 
meetings  of  community— junior  college  faculty  with  senior 
institution  personnel  to  discuss  common  problems.  They 
wanted  help  from  the  senior  institution  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  survey  courses,  in  the  selection  and  presentation 
of  material  at  the  freshman— sophomore  level  to  the  hetero- 
geneous community— junior  college  population.  Funds  were 
also  necessary  to  allow  them  to  attend  meetings,  summer 
institutes,  etc.  Ph.D.  degree  was  not  considered 

suitable  to  community— junior  college  teaching  needs.  They 
suggested  changes  in  the  masters  degree — it  should  be 
broadly  based  and  interdisciplinary  with  experience  in 
the  community- junior  college  and  profession*.''  course  work 
clearly  related  to  the  nature  of  community- junior  college 
students  and  teaching. 

Garrison^then  summed  up  some  of  the  problems  and 
suggested  recoiranendaticns . -The  situation  of  the  community^ 
junior  college  teacher  is  new  and  requires  imorthodox 
solutions.  He  is  often  treated  as  a high  school  teacner, 
but  he  is  not  one.  He  deals  with  college-level  students 
and  works  with  college— level  material.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  counterpart  of  the  senior  institution  teacher 
instructing  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  program. 
The  community— junior  college  is  pragmatic — it  must  turn 
out  employable  or  transferrable  students.  The  chief  pro- 
blems are  the  often  too  restrictive  regulatory  context  in 
which  the  teacher  and  his  immediate  administrators  dc 
their  work  and  the  lack  of  time  and  money  for  doing  an 
effective  job.  The  sheer  management  of  numbers  alone  is 
a staggering  administrative  task.  Ihe  key  to  quality  is 
the  skilled  professional  teacher,  but  with  the  present 
pressures,  second-rate  learning  experiences  for  tens  of 
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thousands  of  students  will  result.  Garrison  recommends 
a national  conicittee  of  experts  for  community— junior 
college  faculty  to  develop  guidelines  for  appropriate 
graduate  work,  special  summer  or  in-service  programs  of 
real  value  for  continual  professional  development,  work- 
shops for  administrators,  faculty  load,  problems  of  in- 
struction, effective  departmental  instruction,  and  other 
specific  problems.  A national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion, a job  clearinghouse,  and  a center  for  community- 
junior  college  studies  were  suggested.  Better  lines  of 
communication  are  needed.  Liaison  of  community— junior 
colleges  and  senior  institutions  is  necessary  for  dis- 
cussion of  teacher  preparation,  for  developing  courses 
and  methods  in  community- junior  colleges,  and  for  making 
the  senior  institution  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
cOTirounity— junior  colleges  in  the  areas  of  transfer  of 
students  and  credit  problems,  fhe  community- junior  col- 
lege should  be  free  to  develop  courses  to  fit  the  needs 
of  students,  and  senior  institutions  should  be  more  flexi- 
ble in  their  acceptance  of  these  courses.  Communication 
of  experiments  and  experiences  at  other  colleges  is  a 
necessity.  There  is  a need  for  a national  community- 
junior  college  faculty  organization  and  for  the  accep- 
tance of  the  faculty  in  national  professional  organiza- 
tions on  an  egual  status  with  senior  ins ti tution  pasonnel. 

Garrison  (1968)^2  has  also  written  an  orientation  for 
new  ueachers.  He  describes  types  of  community- junior  col- 
leges and  administration,  nature  of  the  programs  and  stu- 
dents, and  its  place  in  higher  education  and  its  philoso|iiy 
of  instruction.  He  describes  the  heavy  teaching  load  and 
the  small  opportunity  for  further  study  or  even  conference 
attendance,  relation  of  goals  of  the  community- junior  col- 
lege to  teaching,  faculty  participation  in  college  govern- 
ment, adapting  teaching  to  a variety  of  students,  and  the 
shortage  of  clerical  help  and  supplies.  He  offers  advice, 
gives  examples  of  good  methods,  and  provides  a checklist 
for  evaluating  one ' s efforts . 

Possible  Source  of  Community— Junior  College  Teachers 
General 

Retired  military  personnel  have  been  suggested  as  a 
resource  in  the  recruitment  of  vocational  teachers . In 
a study  of  66  that  are  teaching  in  Florida  comraunity-^nixa: 
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colleges,  Rogers^^  used  questionnaires  to  administrators, 
students  and  subjects,  plus  use  of  a teacher  evaluation 
form.  He  found  no  statistical  differences  between  retired 
military  personnel  and  career  teachers  or  between  those  who 
attended  graduate  school  after  retirement  and  those  iidio 
did  not.  (The  only  difference  found  was  that  those  who 
were  academy  graduates  rated  significantly  lower  than 
other  groups  on  the  variable  of  relationships  with  others.) 
The  retired  military  personnel  were  particularly  good  in 
the  science  and  mathematics  areas.  They  seemed  to  adjust 
well  and  be  accepted  by  faculty  and  students.  They  did 
feel  that  they  were  competent  to  serve  as  administrators 
without  further  training,  but  administrators  felt  that 
they  needed  teaching  experience  first. 

Vocational-Industrial  and/or  Technical  Staff 

In  describing  the  faculty  needed  for  community- junior 
college  technician  programs,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  criteria  states  that  the  voca- 
tional or  industrial  arts  teachers  should  not  be  used  in 
technical  programs.  If  possible,  teachers  of  general  sub- 
jects should  be  used  who  are  teaching  these  courses  speci- 
fically for  technicians  or  who  have  been  given  some 
training  in  the  needf  of  technicians.  Diverse  education 
and  employment  background  should  be  the  goal  in  selecting 
staff.  F.  Parker  Wilber  (See  Richardson.)^  states  that 
technical  faculty  should  be  highly  specialized,  oriented 
toward  their  subject  fields,  and  qualified  by  occupational 
experience.  Strict  uniformity  of  standards  is  not  feasi- 
ble since  the  subject  to  be  taught  may  require  varied 
amounts  of  education  or  work  experience.  In  general,  the 
staff  should  equate  lability  and  experience  with  the 
middle  management  level  in  business  or  industry.  The 
evening  teacher  should  have  a total  of  five  years  of  occu- 
pational training  and  work  experience,  the  full-time  day 
teacher  seven  years.  Seven  years  of  vocational  experience 
should  be  equated  with  a bachelor ' s degree  on  the  salary 
schedule.  Dobrovolny^^  in  presenting  the  details  of  an 
electronic  technology  program  specifies  that  the  faculty 
must  have  technical  proficiency,  industrial  experience, 
understand  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  program,  and  be 
able  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  staff  so  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  an  integrated  whole.  The  criteria  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  also 
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mentions  the  need  with  early  in-service  training  for  proper 
organization  and  coordination  of  the  faculty  involved  in 
the  education  of  technicians  so  that  mathematics,  science, 
and  communications  will  be  definitely  related  to  the  tech- 
nical courses.  This  material  should  be  presented  mAi&ti  the 
student  needs  it. 

A survey  of  295  technical  teachers  in  ten  2-year  col- 
leges in  New  York  State  with  returns  of  131  indicates  that 

technical  teachers  feel  that  college  credit  should  be 
given  for  industrial- e^roerience  to  update  them  in  their  , 
technical  skills  and  that  they  should,  be  allowjed.'to  t^ach  xn 
other- than  their  technical- specialities.  Ihis  stu^  ato  revealed 

that  ttetectmical  teachers  also  felt  that  promotions  should, 
be  based  on  a variety  of  considerations  including  in-depth 
industrial  experience,  professional  licenses  and  many 
other  factors.  This  same  study  revealed  that  there  is  a 
need,  for  a new  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  engineering 
technology  for  teachers.  The  study  points  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  need  for  articulation  of  qualified  two-year 
college  graduates  holding  the  A.A.S.  degree  %dio  can  trans- 
fer to  a senior  institution  on  a "one— for— one  credit  basis". 
Eno  "suggests  that  a new  baccalaureate  program  in  engineerr 
ing  technology  might  prove  to  be  a most  desirable  source 
for  technical  teachers 

Larson  (1965)^^  surveyed  teachers  in  industrial- 
technical  education  in  Michigan's  public  community— junxor 
colleges  in  1960—61.  One— half  of  the  138  instructors  in 
11  colleges  had  a master's  degree  usually  in  industrial 
education,  industrial  arts,  or  vocational  education.  Six^” 
five  percent  had  12  hours  or  less  in  teaching  methods. 

While  the  median  number  of  hours  in  technical  subject 
matter  was  18,  one- fourth  reported  more  than  48  hours. 
Twenty-one  teachers  had  completed  an  apprenticeship;  the 
median  of  closely  related  work  experience  was  four  years 
and  the  median  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  was 
eight.  Thirty-eight  percent  had  both  community- junior 
college  and  vocational  experience.  Data  was  taken  from 
the  files  of  the  Superintendent  of  Piiblic  Instruction. 
Podesta^^  in  a study  of  vocational  education  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  California,  obtained  data  by  questionnaire. 

Of  the  66  community— junior  col3.ege  trade  and  technical 
teachers  responding,  two-thirds  were  part-time  and  usually 
held  a job  in  industry.  Educational  attainment  on  entry 
into  teaching  ranged  from  10th  grade  to  the  doctorate 
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level,  with  22.7  percent  having  no  work  beyond  high  school 
and  an  additional  33.3  percent  having  some  college  but  no 
degree.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  slightly  less  than 
half  still  had  not  attained  a degree.  Fifty- three  percent 
began  their  teaching  careers  in  the  community- junior  col- 
leg^i,  13.6  percent  in  the  secondary  school.  Barlow  and 
Reinhart^®  obtained  data  on  full-time  trade  and  technical 
teachers  in  California  in  1966-67.  Of  the  1,587  teachers, 
65.7  percent  were  employed  in  community- junior  colleges. 
Compared  to  high  school  teachers  they  had  more  formal 
education,  higher  salaries,  more  work  experience,  were 
older,  and  held  more  memberships  in  professional  organiza- 
tions . 

Norman  C.  Harris  would  (in  light  of  the  critical 
shortage  of  teachers)  change  the  normal  utilization  of 
staff  and  space,  with  good  teachers  presenting  lecture 
material  to  large  groups,  learning  centers  staffed  by 
technicians  equipped  with  various  self-learning  devices, 
and  laboratories  and  shops  in  which  aides  might  be  uti- 
lized. (See  Richardson.)^  Some  of  the  plans  for  new 
schools  utilize  a differentiated  staffing  concept  to  some 
extent.  Allen  and  Wagschal^^  have  suggested  that  it  be 
carried  even  further  with  differentiation  of  staff  on  a 
vertical  scale  according  to  a differentiated  series  of 
responsibilities  and  ccxnpetencies  required  to  handle  them 
to  be  identified  for  each  staff  position.  They  have  also 
suggested  that  a differentiated  staff  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  vocational  education.  Some  community- junior 
colleges  are  already  making  use  of  a differentiated  staff 
to  some  extent,  often  in  connection  with  the  programming 
of  learning  in  some  units  of  a course  where  aides  and 
laboratory  assistants  can  handle  routine  tasks  leaving 
the  teacher  free  for  group  lectures  and  special  assistance 
to  individual  students.  Mathematics  and  remedial  English 
are  frequently  organized  in  this  way.  Skill  centers  are 
also  found  in  community- junior  colleges  with  special  stu<^ 
laboratory,  and  resource  areas.  Teacher  education  courses 
should  take  cognizance  of  these  developments  as  they  af- 
fect both  secondary  and  post- secondary  teaching. 

A prime  need  for  all  community- junior  college  staff 
mentioned  by  Garrison,^  Barlow,  and  Reinhart^®  is  to  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  professional  development  to  keep 
up-to-date  with  developments  in  their  own  speciality  and 
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in  educational  areas.  Another  need  is  that  for  greater 
communication  with  teachers  from  other  community-junior 
colleges  and  from  the  university  to  provide  both  stimula- 
tion and  interchange  of  ideas. 

Vocational-Industrial  and/or  Technical  Facilities 

The  capital  outlay  required  for  vocational  programs  is 
high.  Wilber  states  that  in  California  it  has  been  about 
$6,000  per  student  and  more  for  certain  technical  programs 
in  metallurgy,  electronics,  plastics,  or  engineering.  (See 
Richardson.)^  The  wear  and  tear  is  greater  than  in  indus- 
try and  equipment  may  become  obsolete;  so  there  must  be, 
therefore,  an  adequate  replacement  budget.  Without  ade- 
quate monies  the  program  cannot  be  successful.  There 
should  be  an  annual  review  of  equipment  and  facilities  in 
each  area,  with  an  advisory  committee  assisting  in  the 
review. 

Not  only  is  the  capital  outlay  high  for  community- 
junior  college  vocational  and  technical  programs,  but 
the  cost  of  educating  a student  in  these  programs  is  also 
high.  Ernest  Anderson^O  made  a study  of  the  differential 
costs  of  curricula  in  eight  community -junior  colleges  by 
figuring  the  per  student  costs  of  the  courses  in  typical 
associate  degree  programs.  In  the  cost  figure  he  included 
salaries,  aujiilary  charges,  maintenance,  (all  institution- 
al expense  except  capital  outlay) . Engineering  technology 
costs  about  twice  as  much  per  student  as  liberal  arts 
transfer  programs,  industrial  and  medical  technology  abdut 
one  and  a half  times  as  much,  home  economics  and  dietetics 
1.2  times  as  much.  Liberal  arts  costs  slightly  more  than 
business  and  public  service  programs.  On  a student  credit 
hour  basis,  vocational  curricula  costs  may  exceed  liberal 
arts  by  as  much  as  300  percent.  The  higher  costs  of  voca- 
tional technical  programs  seem  to  be  the  result  of  small 
enrollments  in  conODination  with  large  numbers  of  class 
contact  hours. 

In  vocational  courses  the  quality  and  variety  of  equip- 
ment, instructional  materials  and  supplies  are  of  basic 
importance.  Burt^ discusses  the  help  that  can  be  had  from 
industry  in  advice  and  loan  or  donation  of  equipment. 

Some  of  these  may  be  scrap  to  the  company,  others  are  given 
because  of  the  employer's  interest  in  the  school.  Govern- 
ment surplus  is  also  a good  source  for  needed  equipment?. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Trade -Technical  College  estimated  that 
about  one  million  dollars  worth  (or  about  one-fourth)  of 
their  equipment  has  been  donated  or  loaned  by  industry. 

Some  schools  place  a plaque  on  the  equipment  identifying 
the  donor.  Equipment  does  not  always  have  to  be  the  latest 
since  many  students  will  be  using  older  equipment  in  their 
jobs.  But  arrangements  should  be  made  with  companies  hav- 
ing the  newest  equipment  for  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  However,  equipment  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
coriie  obsolete . 

A sharing  of  facilities  by  high  schools,  community- 
junior  colleges,  and  senior  institutions  near  each  other, 
(and  even  a sharing  of  staff)  is  working  in  a number  of 
instances  when  such  facilities  are  not  used  to  capacity 
lay  the  owner  institution.  Both  Kansas  and  Arizona  have 
officially  stated  that  wherever  possible  expensive  facil- 
ities are  to  be  shared,  not  duplicated.  Institutions  can 
also  contract  with  industry  for  provision  of  facilities 
and  staff  for  some  technical  programs.. 

New  Mexico  State  University  (See  Kleine.)^^  remodeled 
a 40-passenger  army  surplus  bus  to  provide  mobile  labora- 
tory facilities  for  classes  in  applied  electricity  at 
branch  community- junior  colleges.  Equipment  was  equiva- 
lent to  that  at  the  university,  and  its  total  cost  was 
$7,456.  There  were  eight  work  stations  accommodating  16 
students.  There  were  trained  instructors  at  each  location, 
and  the  same  text  and  course  outlines  were  used,  'pie  op- 
erational costs  are  lower  than  for  permanent  facilities. 


The  facilities  for  a teacher  education  program  should 
be  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  curricula,  the  staff,  and 
the  services  to  be  provided.  Ihe  students  should  have 
ready  access  to  all  necessary  facilities  even  though  they 
may  be  in  another  department.  They  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  modification  for  curricular  changes. 

The  problems  created  by  inadequate  space,  obsolete  and 
inadequate  facilities  for  a university  industrial  educa- 
tion program  in  which  teachers  are  trained  are  explained 
by  Turner, who  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Industries  at 
Texas  Southern  University  (a  university  primarily  for 
Negroes).  Students  enter  either  directly  from  high  school 
or  from  community- junior  college  and  the  program  is  well 
articulated  with  both  types  of  schools.  Many  of  the 
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graduates  teach  in  secondary  schools.  However/  improve- 
ments in  high  schools  and  community- junior  colleges  have 
resulted  in  well  equipped  programs.  Students  may  have 
difficulty  appreciating  the  offerings  in  the  School  of 
Industries  after  being  accustomed  to  new  and  good  fcc?l- 
ities.  Ihe  community- junior  college  transfer  student  may 
feel  he  has  entered  a program  inferior  to  the  one  he  has 
finished.  New  and  up-to-date  programs  should  be  offered. 
Offerings  at  present  are  limited  and  follow  traditional 
patterns.  Fv^cilities  and  faculty  are  needed  even  to  up- 
date these.  CiDraments  from  graduates  are  included  in  the 
report,  recommending  both  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  program  tc  meet  the  needs  of  industry,  employment, 
and  teaching  careers. 

Larson  (1966)23  i^as  developed  a unique  design  for  a 
technology  resource  center  for  in-service  institutes.  It 
incorporates  both  flexibility  and  maximum  utilization  for 
conducting  all  types  of  programs. 

Planning  Facilities 

In  planning  facilities  for  post-secondary  technician 
programs,  the  guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare's  Criteria  for  Technician  Education 
states  that  classrooms  cind  lecture-demonstration  rooms 
should  be  equipped  with  necessary  teaching  aids  and  dem- 
onstration equipment.  In  designing  laboratories,  maximum 
consideration  should  be  given  to  modular  construction, 
flexible  use  of  building  spaces,  and  the  use  of  portable 
equipment  to  provide  economical  adjustment  to  growth  or 
change  in  the  program.  There  should  be  office  space  pro- 
viding privacy,  ccoiference  rooms,  preparation  rooms,  and 
storage  space ^ Laboratory  equipment  and  facilities  for 
technician  programs  must  be  of  hi^  quality  if  the  program 
is  to  meet  its  goals,  but  the  most  e3q>ensive  apparatus  may 
not  always  be  needed.  Simulation,  demonstration,  and  teach- 
ing  systems  specifically  designed  for  teaching  certain 
units  should  be  investigated;  but  the  student  should  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  real  apparatus.  Surplus 
equipment  from  private  or  public  sources  can  save  money 
if  it  is  really?  needed  in  the  program.  Leasing  or  renting 
equipment  is  sometimes  advantageous. 

When  planning  facilities,  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion should  be  gi.ven  to  several  recent  trends,  such  as  the 
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campus  plan  as  Compared  with  the  coii5>act  plan,  core  clus- 
ter planning,  team  teaching,  modular  scheduling,  central- 
ized storage,  modular  design,  utility  walls  and  columns, 
learning  resource  centers,  utilization  of  the  total  facil- 
ity as  a learning-teaching  laboratory,  environmental  con- 
trol, and  accomodation  of  physically  handicapped  students. 
The  key  to  successful  planning  for  the  future  is  flexi- 
bility, and  providing  the  kind  of  facility  \diich  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  changing  programs  and  needs.  Good  fa- 
cilities cost  about  the  same  in  the  end  as  poor  facilities. 
Economy  results  from  effective  planning  (Larsen,  1968.).^^ 

Most  of  the  curriculum  guides  for  technical  courses 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  by  universities  or  national  associations  contain 
lists  of  equipment  needed  and  shop  floor  plans.  A series 
of  facility  planning  guides  in  ten  related  vocational  and 
technical  subject  areas  have  been  developed  by  the  Center 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  Administra- 
tictti  and  Facilities  Unit  at  Ohio  State  University.  Hie 
Center  will  also  publish  a general  vocational  and  facility 
planning  guide  for  a single  program  or  an  entire  school. 
Topical  of  these  is  the  facilities  guide  by  Larson  (1968)^^ 
for  courses  in  the  machine  trades.  Hie  curriculum,  pro- 
gram content  areas,  types  of  learning  areas,  possible  use 
of  team  teaching,  and  mechanical  teaching  aids  to  be  Used 
must  be  considered  in  planning.  He  discusses  groups  to 
be  served,  space  for  e^ansion,  safety,  mobile  equipment, 
movable  partitions,  etc.  A government  publication  written 
by  Chase26  was  issued  in  1965.  A Basic  Planning  Guide  for 

Vo^iational  and  Technical,  Educational  Facilities  Informa- 
■■■  ■ - ^ ; — 

tion  ds  also  c*vailable  from  th^-Edue€U^i<Mial--F€M^i-l-ities- 
Laboratories,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  fr<xn  the 
School  Planning  Laboratory  at  Stanford  University  and 
from  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
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Guidance  and  Counseling 


Guidance  and  counseling  for  teachers  of  industrial  educa- 
tion is  related  to  the  total  status  of  guidance  and  counseling 
from  high  school  through  community- junior  college  into  senior 
college.  It  is  also  related  to  the  total  picture  of  occupa- 
tional guidance  at  all  three  levels.  Without  adequate  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  world  of  work,  the  counselor 
cannot  have  much  understanding  of  the  aptitudes,  abilities, 
interests,  requirements,  and  training  needed  for  teachers  in 
industrial  education. 

Vocational  Guidance 

The  1968  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education^  contains  both  a broad  statement  of  the  need  for 
and  a gloony  assessment  of  the  present  status  of  vocational 
guidance  in  general.  As  stated  in  this  Report,  the  need,  is 
"urgent  today  in  a highly  technological  society  vdiich  lists 
more  than  35,000  occupational  titles  and  which  holds  the 
promise  of  hundreds  new  and  still  unnamed  occupations." 

The  ability  to  assess  personal  qualifications,  interests, 
and  abilities  in  relation  to  possible  occupations  is  often 
difficult  or  beyond  the  capabilities  of  many  youth  and  addts. 
Almost  nine  out  of  ten  high  schools  provide  academic  coun- 
seling, largely  because  academic  guidance  services  have 
expanded  rapidly  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Only  cursory  attention,  however,  has  been  given  to  the 
development  of  quality  vocational  guideuice  services. 

Although  vocational  guidance  exists  in  half  of  the  high 
schools.,  "it  is  inadequate  in  most  cases  or  extra  duty 
imposed  upon  an  already  overburdened  academic  counselor 
whose  interest  and  professional  preparation  are  oftentimes 
foreign  to  vocational  counseling." 

In  1966,  only  half  the  states  were  employing  voca- 
tional education  funds  to  support  at  least  one  person  on 
the  scate  staff  with  specific  responsibility  for  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  only  eight  states  reported 
more  than  one  such  person.  While  no  data  are  available 
specifically  on  vocational  guidance  for  the  occupationally 
oriented  student,  indications  are  that  very  little  im- 
provement has  been  made. 


A 1967  study  by  Kaufman  and  Schaefer,^  concerned  with 
hagrh  school  graduates  not  going  to  college  and  based  on 
data  fr<Mn  25  schools  in  nine  comaunities  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States,  reported  that  only  a minority  re- 
ceived any  vocational  guidance  and  that  essential  interest 
and  aptitude  tests  are  not  typically  used  in  high  schools. 

Counselors,  as  John  L.  Feirer  has  said.,  need  to  be 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  all  students  and  not  be  just 
"college  advisors  and  amateur  clinical  psychologists."^ 
They  must  recognize  the  importance  of  vocational  and 
technical  education.  Far  too  many  counselors  have  never 
had  any  work  experience.  They  need  college  courses  in  the 
typical  areas  of  vocational  and  technical  education  taught 
by  specialists  in  these  areas  and  should  be  required  to 
have  a year  of  experience  in  earning  a living  outside  the 
academic  atmosphere. 

Community-Jurrior  College  Counseling  Needs 

In  the  literature  regarding  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  community- junior  colleges,  much  is  said  about 
the  importance  of  guidance  and  counseling  in  helping  the 
many  types  of  students  find  their  places  in  the  diverse 
programs.  Johnson,^  in  his  book  on  Starting  a Community 
Junior  College,  states  that  counseling  and  its  organization 
should  differ  with  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  col- 
lege but  that  it  is  essential  to  provide  highly  qualified 
counselors  including  those  interested  in  and  knowledgeable 
about  occupational  skills.  Faculty  should  be  involved  in 
advising  zibout  and  receiving  in-service  training,  with 
difficult  cases  being  referred  to  the  counselors.  There 
should  be  counselor  specialization  in  occupations  with 
study  of  those  in  the  area  and  visits  to  other  community- 
junior  colleges  with  strong  programs  in  vocational  coun- 
seling. 

Bossone,^  in  "Understanding  Jiinior  College  Students," 
recommends  meetings  of  staff  and  counselors  to  discuss 
students'  problems,  enlistment  of  leaders  in  occupations 
to  give  students  a realistic  picture  of  work,  work  with 
students  on  remedial  courses  or  how-to-study  helps,  and 
pre-entrance  counseling  which  would  not  neglect  financial 
problems.  The  community- junior  college  talks  about  the 
importance  of  counseling;  but,  too  often,  counselors  are 
testers  and  program  advisors. 
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Medsker^  found  that  counseling  programs  in  coimnunity- 
junior  colleges  showed  great  variety  in  organization, 
administration,  and  assignment  of  roles.  He  suggests  that 
with  a good  counseling  program  there  should  he  a greater 
proportion* of  students  in  courses  leading  to  employment 
rather  than  to  transfer. 

^ survey  by  the  Michigan  State  Department  of 

Education^  to  determine  perceptions  of  counselors'  roles 
at  present  and  in  1970  (solicited  by  interview  and 
questionnaire)  received  opinions  from  presidents,  deans 
of  students,  faculty,  and  counselors  of  21  community- 
junior  colleges.  Student  counseling  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  important  function  and  typically  was  conceived  as 
individual  interviewing  on  academic  achievement  problems, 
vocational  decisions,  majors  or  colleges  to  attend,  personal 
problems,  and  interpreting  test  results.  Most  agreement 
was  found  on  responsibility  for  applicant  consulting, 
education  testing,  group  orientation,  career  information, 
and  student  advisement.  Increased  involvement  by  1970 
was  perceived  in  the  areas  of  institutional  research  and 
group  work  with  students.  Limitations  of  staff  and  facili- 
ties were  frequently  mentioned  as  problems . 

Community- junior  colleges  currently  enroll  more  than 
a million  students  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  both  num- 
ber and  size.  These  colleges  are  characterized  by  an 
"open-door"  admissions  policy  which  welcomes  any 
school  graduate  or  adult,  comprehensive  and  diversified 
programs  of  study,  and  a great  diversity  of  students. 

When  one  considers  the  community- junior  college  in  this 
light,  the  need  for  adequate  career  guidance  and  personal 
counseling  is  self  evident. 

Community- junior  colleges  recognize  this  as  one  of 
their  functions,  but  how  is  it  being  done  and  how  should 
it  be  done?  Community- junior  college  counseling  has  a 
unique  function  in  a time  of  rapid  change  for  students 
when  they  are  making  critical  educational  and  vocational 
decisions.  Medsker  says  in  his  contribution  to  the 
McConnell  Report  that  "probably  never  again  will  these 
students  be  confronted  with  such  a large  number  of  im- 
portant decisions  during  such  a brief  period  of 
many  of  which  will  affect  the  rest  of  their  lives.  " 
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Community- junior  college  counselors  need  to  have  a much 
sounder  fovindation  in  the  area  of  vocational  counseling 
and  the  means  to  keep  their  information  up-to-date. 

They  are  also  in  a middle  position  ( a coordinating  link 
between  high  school  and  senior  institution  programs)  and 
must  maintain  liaison  with  both  groups  if  their  service  is 
to  be  effective. 

Counseling  in  the  Community- Junior  College 

What  is  the  actual  situation  in  community- junior  col- 
lege counseling?  The  most  complete  study  is  that  finished 
in  1965  under  a grant  from  Carnegie  Foundation  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Appr£.lsal  and  Development  of 
Junior  College  Student  Personnel  Programs  with  T.R.  McConnell 
as  chairman  and  Max  R.  Raines  as  project  director.® 

(Collins®  has  presented  a brief  and  jK>pular  summary  of  this 
study. ) 

This  comprehensive  study  found  guidance  practices 
woefully  inadequate.  This  is  extremely  significant  for 
occupational  education.  With  the  growth  of  new  community- 
junior  colleges,  greater  emphasis  on  and  development  of  new 
courses  in  occupational  programs,  and  the  limited  acceptance 
of  these  programs  by  both  educators  and  the  public;  the 
need  for  guidance  personnel  with  knowledge  and  xinder standing 
of  both  the  occupational  fields  and  the  potential  students 
will  become  even  greater. 

The  community- junior  college  has  become  the  place  for 
self  discovery  for  the  student  where  he  must  learn  to 
assess  his  abilities  and  interests  to  bring  his  aspirations 
in  line  with  these  and  gain  maturity.  The  student  is  likely 
to  do  these  things  effectively  only  if  the  college  recog- 
nizes the  process  of  self  discovery  as  one  of  its  principal 
purposes  and  if  the  institutions ' personnel  services  are 
adequate  in  scope  and  quality  to  give  the  student  the 
necessary  assistance. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  community- junior  col- 
leges may  operate  against  student  development.  Local  con- 
trol, vocational  horizons  limited  by  the  locality,  and 
growth  in  maturity  hampered  by  living  at  home  may  hurt 
rather  than  help  the  student.  The  size  of  enrollments  in 
large  community- junior  colleges  may  cause  the  individual 
to  become  lost  or  alienated.  Pressure  on  the  tcix  dollar 
may  also  affect  student  personnel  services. 
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other  characteristics  of  the  community- junior  colleges 
must  be  considered.  In  1966,  fewer  than  half  of  the  stu- 
dents at  such  colleges  were  full  time.  Many  of  the 
students  are  from  minority  groups;  many  are  characterized 
by  poverty,  lack  of  both  money  and  knowledge,  and 
deficiencies  in  reading  skills.  The  attrition  rate  is 
high.  About  75  percent  enroll  in  transfer  progrcuns  but 
less  than  half  of  this  number  actually  transfer.  Goals  of 
students  are  often  unrelated  to  abilities  and  many  are 
undecided.  If  the  community- junior  college  is  to  fulfill 
its  function,  adequate  counseling  and  guidance  is  an 
etbsolute  must. 

Thirteen  simplified  types  of  community- junior  college 
students  are  presented  by  Collins^  to  illustrate  the  great 
diversity  and  to  show  that  the  student  personnel  program 
must  be  the  core  of  the  comprehensive  community- junior 
college , 

Student  Personnel  Programs 

The  McConnell  Report®  attempted  to  identify  the 
characteristics  of  an  effective  program  of  student  person- 
nel services,  to  set  up  criteria  for  evaluating  these 
services,  and  to  appraise  such  programs  in  a representative 
sample  of  community- junior  colleges.  A series  of  21  func- 
tions of  personnel  services  were  identified  by  professionals 
to  serve  as  the  criteria.  These  are  grouped  under  the 
headings  of  orientation  (including  career  information) , 
apprisal,  consultation,  participation  (including  student 
activities),  regulation  (including  registration,  academic, 
and  social) , service  (placement  and  financial  aids) , and 
organizational.  The  organizational  function  includes 
program  evaluation,  follow-up,  administrative  setup,  in- 
service  education,  and  program  articulation  (including 
that  with  high  school,  senior  college,  business  or  indus- 
try, and  within  the  community- junior  college  itself) . 

The  study  evaluated  the  level  at  which  these  functions 
were  being  performed,  attitudes  of  stair  toward  the  func- 
tions, the  training  of  the  staff,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  type  of  organization  to  performance.  The  sample, 
representative  of  all  geographic  areas  and  of  all  types  of 
colleges,  consisted  of  49  community- junior  colleges  with 
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enrollments  over  1,000  and  74  smaller  colleges.  Question- 
naires, interviews,  auid  campus  visits  provided  the  data, 
with  a more  intensive  study  of  the  larger  colleges.  Two 
instruments  were  developed  to  show  who  performed  the 
functions  identified  and  at  \diat  level,  the  roles  of 
student  personnel  workers  and  their  preparation,  and 
institutional  characteristics  which  might  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  student  personnel  services. 

There  was  high  agreement  among  all  colleges  on  the 
legitimacy  and  measurability  of  the  21  functions,  but  there 
was  much  disagreement  on  their  being  functions  of  student 
personnel,  particularly  from  the  smaller  colleges. 

The  study  found  current  guidance  progrzuns  are  far 
from  being  adequate.  Three-fourths  of  the  colleges  had 
inadequate  programs.  Of  the  21  functions,  only  25  percent 
of  the  colleges  studied  were  meeting  their  responsibilities 
in  a satisfactory  manner;  and  with  the  larger  colleges  a 
rating  of  excellent  was  found  in  fewer  than  ten  percent  for 
each  function.  Only  five  of  the  21  functions  were  even 
satisfactorily  performed  by  two— thirds  or  more  of  the  col- 
leges. These  were  pre-college  information,  student 
registration,  student  self  government,  academic  regulations, 
and  co-curricular  activities . Even  the  key  function  of 
student  counseling  was  being  performed  adequat^y  by  only 
40  percent!  Guidance  was  not  found  to  be  one  of  the  major 
attributes  of  the  community- junior  college. 

Certain  institutional  characteristics,  particularly 
clarity  of  staff  roles  become  determinants  of  adec[uacy  in 
the  performance  of  function,  but  placement  of  administrative 
responsibility  does  not  seem  to  have  a causal  relationship 
with  adequacy  of  performance.  Adequate  staff,  space, 
clerical  help,  and  administrative  support  were  also  im- 
portcint.  Student  evaluations  rate  some  functions  highly 
but  their  overall  assessment  makes  some  widely  held  (and 
believed)  views  of  community- junior  college  personnel  pro- 
grams look  like  iryths. 

No  relationship  was  found  between  the  graduate 
training  level  of  the  supervisors  and  student  personnel 
workers  to  performance.  Data  raised  doubts  on  academic 
preparation  and  led  to  a study  of  graduate  programs  for 
counselors  at  106  institutions,  the  only  ones  found 
with  any  graduate  courses  in  college  student  personnel 
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services  or  counseling  psychology.  Fewer  had  a real  pro- 
gram, and  only  six  offered  programs  specifically  for  the 
community— junior  college,  which  has  specific  needs  and 
problems  differing  from  those  of  secondary  schools  and 
senior  institutions.  Training  for  student  personnel  func- 
tions other  than  counseling,  such  as  registrar,  financial 
advisor,  or  student  affairs  specialist  was  very  rare. 

Of  the  61  graduate  schools  responding  to  a question- 
naire, only  about  one— third  favored  special  courses  or 
field  work  in  a community- junior  college.  In-service 
training,  however,  did  have  a relationship  to  performance. 
Most  community- junior  colleges  suffered  both  from  defi- 
ciencies in  the  training  of  guidance  personnel  and 
serious  understaffing.  Supervisors  were  also  deficient 
in  training.  In  the  49  large  colleges,  only  60  percent  of 
the  deans  of  students  had  master's  degrees  in  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  and  only  80  percent  had  doctoral 
degrees . Raines®  estimated  that  800  full-time  trained 
counselors  in  719  colleges  made  a ratio  of  one  counselor 
to  each  1200  students. 

Recommendations  included  allocation  of  sufficient 
funds,  cooperation  of  the  president,  board,  and  faculty 
and  good  leadership  at  the  state  level  in  state  system 
schools.  The  state  legislature  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
needs . 

The  study  found  that  Florida  and  California  with  good 
state-level  support  ranked  above  the  other  colleges.  Other 
recommendations  were  the  clarification  of  roles ; use  of 
local  research;  fostering  of  creative  ideas  and  concepts; 
provision  of  adequate  facilitd.es,  equipment,  and  pro- 
fessional staff;  in-service  training  to  upgrade  present 
staff;  special  graduate  curricula;  and  consultants  in  the 
field  who  would  be  available  to  community- junior  colleges. 
Six  community— junior  colleges  (three  in  California,  one 
each  in  Florida,  Michigan,  and  New  York)  were  selected  to 
act  as  regional  or  university— connected  demonstration 
centers  where  model  student  personnel  programs  might  be 
developed . 

The  failure  of  the  student  counseling  and  guidance 
services  in  the  area  of  career  information  and  services 
was  particularly  serious  when  technological  advancement 


and  rapid  change  are  making  career  planning  difficult.  Even 
the  larger  colleges  functioned  in  this  respect  in  only  a 
nominal  fashion.  Ninety  percent,  particularly  the  small 
colleges,  were  doing  nothing  to  improve  services. 

Almost  none  of  the  colleges  were  providing  up-to-date  and 
comprehensive  career  information  wLth  any  effectiveness. 

“If  any  effort  was  made  at  all,  it  usually  consisted  of  an 
outdated  file  of  occupational  information  that  was  seldom 
used  by  counselors  or  students.  Those  colleges  which  have 
attempted  to  do  more  have  found  it  difficult  to  identify 
suitable  sources  of  information  that  can  be  used  effectively 
in  group  guidance  or  individual  counseling  sessions.”®  The 
Committee  recommended  that  regional  centers  for  collection, 
analysis,  interpretation,  cind  distribution  of  career  in- 
formation be  established. 

Two  needs  identified  for  further  research,  and  on  which 
some  preliminary  research  was  done  in  the  demonstration 
centers,  were  the  use  of  group  intf"  ^»^iews , particularly  in 
occupational  counseling,  and  of  special  training  for  faculty 
advisors  who  have  individual  contact  with  students  in 
their  fields.  Better  mutuG^l  understanding  between  coun- 
selors and  faculty  advisors  is  needed  as  well  as  delineation 
of  roles . 

Two  studies  of  student  evaluation  of  counseling  ser- 
vices ara  reported  by  Medsker  in  the  section  on  the  student 
which  he  wrote  for  the  McConnell  Report.®  In  1962,  a ten 
percent  sample  of  full-time  students  in  Florida  community- 
junior  colleges  (more  than  1700  students)  evaluated  these 
services.^®  Over  70  percent  felt  that  information  on  trans- 
fer and  occupational  programs  was  adequate.  Attitudes  on 
counseling  or  educational  planning  were  favorable  while 
those  on  counseling  regarding  personal  and  social  problems 
were  less  favorcible.  Forty  percent  did  not  understand 
the  available  services  and  48  percent  found  unclear  the 
interpretations  of  test  scores,.  In  the  1965  unpublished 
New  York  State  study  made  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
students  felt  that,\diile  their  advisors  were  trying  to 
help  them,  they  did  not  give  enough  time,  did  not  have 
adequate  information  about  curriculum  requirements,  and 
did  not  understand  students  needs.  In  both  groups,  about 
30  percent  of  the  students  had  neutral  or  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  all  aspects  of  counseling. 
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The  Fl.-rida  study^®  also  evaluated  other  aspects  of 
student  personnel  services.  Twenty- two  percent  were 
negative  toward  help  received  from  faculty  advisors / almost 
40  percent  rated  student  activities  as  inadequate/  and  one- 
third  said  that  student  government  was  ineffective.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  information  and  help  about 
scholarships,  loan  funds / and  part-time  employment.  Place- 
ment services  were  also  given  somewhat  low  ratings. 

Other  Viewpoints  on  Student  Personnel  Services 

Roger  H.  Garrison^^  in  hi.s  study  of  community- junior 
college  faculty  presented  the  faculty  viewpoint  on  coun- 
seling and  guidance  which  with  a few  exceptions  was  one  of 
dissatisfaction  with  these  services  both  in  high  schools 
and  at  their  own  institutions. 

High  school  counselors  often  consider  the  community- 
junior  college  as  the  place  for  those  who  can ' t get  into 
a senior  institution  and  have  inadequate  information  about 
the  colleges  and  courses  in  their  own  area.  One  person 
commented  that  community- junior  college  guidance  people 
were  making  regular  visits  to  the  high  schools  with  very 
good  results.  The  intra-institutional  problem  was  that 
of  poor  communication  between  faculty  and  guidance  staff; 
the  latter  often  being  uninformed  about  the  programs  of 
their  own  college,  of  curriculum  changes,  and  of  the 
requirements  for  specific  courses.  A crucial  time  was 
registration.  At  one  college  there  were  18  people  to 
process  4500  students  in  two  days.  It  was  impossible  to 
do  a thoughtful  job  of  assigning  students  to  appropriate 
courses . 

The  Fifth  Annual  Community  College  President's 
Institute  in  1965^^  had  as  its  theme  the  administration 
of  student  personnel  programs.  Lack  of  programs  geared 
to  the  needs  of  its  diverse  student  body  with  its  wide 
range  of  abilities,  of  programs  for  remedial  and  slow 
learners,  for  retraining  of  adults,  for  students  at 
varying  leve3.s  of  ability,  and  lack  of  adequate  coun- 
seling too  often  makes  the  "open  door"  a revolving  door. 
Since  much  information  counseling  is  done  by  peers,  the 
college  must  make  clear  to  faculty  and  students  what  it 
stands  for.  Total  environment  is  as  important  as  classes 
in  its  influence.  Group  sessions  can  be  used  for  students 
in  the  same  area.  Group  guidance  for  students  with  common 
problems  as  carried  out  in  the  St.  Louis  Junior  College 
District  is  described  by  Witherspoon. 13 
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At  a conference  on  occupational  education  sponsored 
by  the  Midwest  Technical  Education  Center  and  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  in  1966/^^  Clyde  E.  Bloclcer 
discussed  student  personnel  services  for  occupational  edu- 
cation. These  services  must  have  a functional  relation- 
ship to  the  student.  The  psychological  needs  to  become 
emotionally  and  economically  independent,  with  their 
attendant  problems  and  possible  maladjustments  charac- 
teristic of  many  community— junior  college  students,  must  be 
understood.  A significant  number  are  emotionally  immature 
with  a lack  of  definitive  occupational  and  educational 
objectives  and  a dependence  on  others  for  personal  decision 
making.  The  community— junior  college  has  these  students 
for  only  a short  time.  Occupational  education  requires  a 
firm  base  in  guidance  services  if  it  is  to  serve  students 
adequately.  Using  the  McConnell  Report  as  a background; 
Blocker^^  points  out  the  difficulties  created  by  schisms 
between  academic  and  occupational  personnel,  the  tradi- 
tional academic  outlook  of  many  colleges,  the  lower  status 
of  guidance  personnel  in  many  colleges  in  relation  to  the 
teaching  faculty,  the  training  of  faculty  in  subject 
matter  with  little  or  no  understanding  of  students  or  of 
vocational  needs,  the  inadequate  training  of  guidance 
personnel,  the  need  .for  greater  awareness  and  in- 
volvement on  the  part  of  the  administration/  and  the  lower 
status  in  the  minds  of  administration  and  the  public  or 
of  occupational  programs,. 

Pre-Registration  Counseling 

The  necessity  for  pre— registration  counseling  has  been 
mentioned  by  several  authors  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of 
counseling  in  conjunction  with  the  rush  of  registration. 

An  institutional  study  at  the  College  of  San  Mateo^^ 
(California)  of  student  evaluations  of  counseling  by  the 
college  staff  in  the  week  prior  to  registration  found 
that  only  half  of  the  students  found  it  adequate.  Sources 
of  satisfaction  were  counselors ' understanding  and  know- 
ledge and  help  in  choosing  courses.  They  complained  of 
insufficient  time;  the  longer  the  interview  the  greater 
the  satisfaction,  students  who  had  already  decided  oii  a 
inajor  caf-i  .c;fied.  Counseling  should  be  more 

personalized  and  start  earlier. 

Medsker^  found  of  value  summer  counseling  using  test 
results  and  other  pertinent  information  and  giving  each 
student  adequate  time  and  opportunity  to  discuss  educa- 
tional and  occupational  plans.  Pre— enrollment  counseling 
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is  important  in  the  industrial  and  technical  areas  to  deter- 
mine whether  a student  is  better  suited  to  courses  for  a 
skilled  trade,  technician,  or  other  level.  Remedial  work 
and  deficiencies  in  high  school  preparatory  courses  needed 
can  also  be  determined  prior  to  registration.  Financial 
and  personal  problems  can  also  be  discussed.  The  high 
school  counselor  should  provide  the  college  with  all 
pertinent  information  on  each  student. 


Orientation 


Orientation  for  beginning  community- junior  college 
students  is  also,  in  part,  the  counselor's  responsibility. 
Medsker^  states  that  in  some  colleges  a one-semester 
course  was  given  which  included  such  subjects  as  how  to 
study,  information  on  occupational  and  educational  require- 
ments for  different  jobs,  and  the  meaning  of  test  scores. 

At  the  1966  conference  on  occupational  education 
sponsored  by  the  Midwest  Technical  Education  Center  and 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Blocker 
©nvisioned  a counselor— faculty  team  for  a vestibule 
program"  \hich  would  include  an  opportunity  to  sample 
various  occupational  programs. 


The  Transfer  Student 


Counseling  for  the  transfer  students  at  the  senior^^ 
institution  also  needs  improvement.  Knoell  and  Medsker 
in  their  study  of  the  transfer  student  found  that 
counseling  about  career  choice  and  college  programs  needs 
much  improvement  at  all  levels  from  high  school  through 
the  senior  institution.  Community- junior  colleges  should 
seek  feedback  from  their  transfer  students  in  terms  of 


personal  problems  and  experiences  to  aid  them  in  planning 
and  evaluating  their  guidance  services.  Students  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  information  concerning  senior 
institutions  which  had  often  led  to  mistakes,  such  as  not 
knowing  the  senior  iiisLiLvxLiGn 


4->tA  manor  the 


Student  wanted,  failure  to  complete  lower-division  courses 
before  transfer,  lack  of  realistic  information  about  costs, 
and  failure  to  realize  when  they  were  in  academic  difficulty. 
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While  student  ratings  of  community- junior  college 
were  unfavorable,  counseling  services  at  the  transfer 
institution  received  even  lower  ratings.  A large .percent- 
age reported  no  personal  counseling  at  either  institution 
and  many  equated  it  with  program  planning.  If  students 
said  they  loiew  ^at  they  wanted,  their  program  was  planned 
with  no  attempt  to  help  them  evaluate  the  wisdom  of  their 
choices.  Sessions  were  too  infrequent  and  too  short.  At 
the  senior  institutions,  tl-xere  was  little  attempt  after 
the  transfer  student  had  some  experience  at  the  college  to 
help  him  with  his  problems  or  decide  \<diether  a change  in 
his  choice  was  indicated.  Transfer  students  had  unsatis- 
factory experiences  with  faculty  advisors  who  were 
generally  unfamiliar  with  ccmimunity— junior  colleges,  often 
disinterested,  and  seldom  available  when  needed.  A 
relation  was  found  between  early  decision  and  persistence 
to  graduation,  but  an  early  decision  was  good  only  if 
appropriate  to-  the  student's  abilities  and  this  required 
evaluation  at  all  levels.  Many  students  made  changes  in 
decisions  made  at  the  community- junior  college. 

The  high  attrition  rate  of  transfer  students  also 
showed  the  need  for  counseling  in  the  senior  institution., 
Mcuiy  dropouts  reported  receiving  no  help  with  their  prob- 
lems. Counselors  also  need  to  be  aware  of  varying  attendance 
patterns,  employment  between  periods  of  study,  part-time 
study,  and  work-study.  These  work  patterns  may  affect  choice 
and  are  often  the  cause  for  poor  study  skills  with  \«diich  the 
student  may  need  help. 

Technical  Education  in  Michigan  Community-Junior  Colleges 

In  1965,  Norman  C.  Harris  and  William  Yensco^^  com- 
pleted a study  of  technical  education  in  Michigan  community- 
junior  colleges.  While  the  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the 
need  for  middle  manpower,  semi-professional,  and  highly 
skilled  technical  jobs;  the  need  for  identifying  chis  group 
in  high  school  and  making  certain  that  they  are  properly 
prepared  for  entrance  into  community- junior  college  pro- 
grams is  pertinent  to  this  discussion  because  this  group 
of  students  is  a resource  for  future  teachers  of  these 
subjects.  With  senior  institutions  increasing  their 
admission  requirements  and  employers  demanding  greater 
knowledge  and  skills,  middle-level  youth  are  ill  prepared 
for  work  and  yet  denied  admission  to  college.  For  this 
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group#  the  answer  is  further  education  at  the  community 
junior  college#  particularly  in  occupational  programs. 

Yet#  many  who  attend  these  colleges#  because  of  their  own 
and  their  parents’  lacX  of  understand! .ig  of  opportunities 
in  send. —professional  and  technical  occupations#  insist 
upon  entering  academic  transfer  programs.  Social  pres- 
sures putting  emphasis  on  the  baccalaureate  degree  are  at 
loggerheads  with  technological  development.  There  must 
be  information  about  middle-manpower  jobs  given  to  stu- 
dents and  parents  along  with  a restructuring  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  and  guidance  services  for  selection  and 
preparation  of  these  students  to  enter  the  community- 
junior  college  programs. 

There  is  a great  need  for  trained  vocational  coun- 
selors # “that  is  those  persons  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  today's  rapidly  changing  technologies#  \(dio 
can  interpret  conditions  as  they  are  today#  and  make 
reasonable  forecasts  of  conditions  which  will  probably 
exist  when  the  student  begins  his  career.  More  students 
need  to  become  acquainted  with  areas  of  work  which  are 
consistent  with  their  aptitudes  and  interests.  A com- 
plete counseling  and  guidance  service  needs  to  be  pro- 
vided which  utilizes  many  indicators  of  future 
performance — standardized  tests#  previous  scholarships# 
interests#  and  job  experiences.  Most  counselors  are  well 
acquainted  with  academic  and  college  preparatory  programs 
and  with  senior  institution  requirements#  but  not  very 
many  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of  industry  and  with  the 
technical  and  semi-professional  occupations ."17  Occupa- 
tional information  should  be  given  to  students  early  with 
vocational  counseling  on  a general  basis  in  tbe  junior 
high  school. 

The  Harris  and  Yencso  study  is  limited  to  tech- 
nician education  programs  in  community- junior  colleges 
in  Michigan#  the  high  school  preparation  for  these  pro- 
grams# and  the  role  of  guidance  services.  Data  were 
obtained  from  a representative  148  high  schools  by  a 
questionnaire  filled  out  by  guidance  personnel.  These 
schools  contained  53  percent  of  the  total  Michigan  high 
school  enrollment.  Dava  from  interviews  with  personnel 
of  all  community— junior  colleges  in  the  state  were 
obtained  on  current  and  planned  curriculums#  guidance 
practices#  and  opinions  on  high  school  preparation  and 
counseling. 
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About  45  percent  of  the  1963  high  school  graduates 
were  in  the  college  preparatory  progrcun,  with  most  of 
them  going  on  to  some  kind  of  post-high  school  education. 
Twenty  percent  selected  the  general  curriculum,  and  21 
percent  choose  vocational  or  industrial  arts  curricula. 
Only  ten  percent  of  the  graduates  enrolled  in  a community- 
junior  college  occupational  or  technical  program. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  high  school  counselors 
had  some  understanding  of  the  necessary  preparation  for 
collegiate  technical  courses  and  the  high  school  rank 
indicating  success  for  engineering  and  industrial  tech- 
nicians. They  selected  an  optimum  program  from  present 
courses  v^ich  agreed  with  recommendations  of  national 
agencies;  they  felt  that  present  math  and  science  courses 
were  too  theoretical  and  not  practical  enough.  The  coun- 
selors also  felt  that  neither  the  college  preparatory  nor 
the  vocational  track  was  adequate  and  favored  a pre- 
technical  progreim.  However,  their  lack  of  knowledge  was 
shown  in  a failure  to  understand  the  type  of  training 
needed  in  basic  shop  and  drafting,  although  they  named 
both  courses  as  necessary  preparation. 

The  inadequacy  of  high  school  guidance  and  the  low 
status  of  technical  occupations  was  highlighted  by  the 
failure  of  counselors  to  mention  the  technical  occupations 
as  possible  career  choices.  Seventy-one  percent  discussed 
these  with  students  only  if  the  student  asked  about  such 
courses  and  jobs.  Lack  of  time  was  an  important  factor, 
with  73  percent  of  the  high  school  counselors  reporting 
one  to  two  hours  per  student  during  a year.  Current 
career  information  including  community- junior  college 
catalogs  was  available  at  almost  all  schools,  but  its  real 
value  was  unknown.  Inadequacy  of  vocational  counseling  is 
related  to  the  work  experience  of  counselors.  Only 
eighteen  percent  felt  that  such  expBriences  were  essential, 
while  fifty-three  percent  felt  it  was  important  but  less 
so  than  college  training. 

Many  different  standardized  tests  were  used  which 
could  have  been  helpful  in  vocational  guidance.  The  most 
frequently  used  were  the  SAT,  the  Iowa  Down  Test  of 
Educational  Development,  and  the  Physical  Science  Aptitude 
Test,  Others  reported  were  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test, 
the  National  Merit  Scholastic  Qualification  Test,  and  the 
SCAT, 
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Most  high  school  counselors  are  by  training  and  back- 
ground well  able  to  advise  on  four -year  and  academic  col- 
lege programs;  but  as  one  of  them  commented,  "Tradition  and 
background  void  most  counselors  for  the  role  of  vocational 
counseling,"!^  As  a measure  of  understanding  the  community- 
junior  college  technical  programs,  the  authors  used  the 
extent  of  the  working  relationship  with  personnel  in  the 
local  community- junior  college.  Rapport  was  rather  poor; 

50  percent  of  the  high  school  counselors  did  not  know  the 
college  guidance  director,  and  54  percent  did  not  know 
the  director  of  the  technical  program.  Very  few  knew  the 
subject  area  teachers.  Much  better  liaison  needs  to  be 
established  for  an  understanding  of  the  college  offerings. 

Comments  from  counselors  suggested  placing  the  same 
emphasis  on  technical  training  as  on  college  preparatory 
courses,  workshops,  and  in-service  programs  for  counselors 
to  becOTie  better  acquainted  with  vocations  in  the  tech” 
nician  area,  clinics  where  specific  community- junior  pro- 
grams would  be  explained,  visits  from  the  college  to 
local  high  schools  talking  to  counselors  and  prospective 
students,  keeping  the  high  school  informed  about  specific 
programs,  kind  of  student  wanted,  preparation  needed, 
lists  of  courses,  and  progress  of  the  high  school 
graduates  in  the  programs.  Also  suggested  were  trained 
vocational  counselors. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  can  be  done  to 
make  technician  occupations  more  popular,  89  percent  of 
the  high  school  counselors  felt  that  income  and  better 
career  information  to  students  was  essential;  86  percent 
checked  more  information  to  parents;  85  percent  checked 
publicity  in  general  news  media;  80  percent  checked  more 
and  better  facilities  at  community- junior  colleges;  and 
78  percent  checked  a clearer  understanding  of  the  high 
school  preparation  needed.  Suggestions  included  career 
days  and  career  seminars  using  people  from  local  industry 
and  the  college,  assemblies  for  students,  newsletters 
to  parents,  open  houses  at  high  school  and  college, 
bulletin  boards,  and  special  reading  room  for  career 
information. 

Cooperation  with  local  industry  was  suggested  as  was 
the  need  for  interested  students  and  parents  to  talk  with 
successful  people  in  the  technician  area.  Principals  and 
counselors  should  have  a specific  visiting  day  at  the 
local  community- junior  colleges. 


The  problem  of  low  initial  enrollments  in  both  the 
semi-professional  engineering  technologies  and  tlie  highly 
skilled  industrial  technologies  was  attributed  by  college 
personnel  to  inadequate  career  counseling  in  high  schools 
for  middle  level  students,  lack  of  a specific  preparatory 
high  school  program, poor  status  image,  and  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  college  programs  by  industry. 

Attrition  rates  are  high  for  those  who  enter  the  pro- 
grams. Estimates  from  Michigan  community- junior  colleges 
were  that  only  about  one-fifth  completed  the  associate 
degree.  Reasons  given  included  jobs  for  the  partially 
trained;  financial  need;  transfer  to  apprenticeship  or 
pre-engineering  progreims;  lack  of  proper  preparation  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  English.  There  has  been  much 
publicity  about  careers  in  electronics,  the  result  of  which 
was  shown  in  the  high  enrollments  in  this  area,  although 
Michigan  industry  has  very  little  to  offer  in  this  field. 
However,  there  is  a national  need  for  these  graduates. 

Many  unqualified  students  have  been  eager  to  enroll  in 
technician  programs,  but  students  who  are  qualified  try, 
frequently  without  success,  the  pre-engineering  transfer 
program  again  pointing  out  the  need  for  guidance  in  both 
high  school  and  community- junior  college. 

Michigan  community- junior  colleges  reported  using 
tests  and  the  high  school  grade  average  in  determining 
placement.  High  school  rank  was  considered  a reliable 
measure  with  rank  about  the  50th  percentile  needed  for 
engineering  technologies  and  above  the  30th  percentile 
for  the  industrial  technologies.  However,  many  colleges 
were  not  specific  in  defining  their  courses  and  distin- 
guishing cimong  the  levels  of  technology  or  trades  so  that 
guidance  was  frequently  inadequate.  The  ratio  of  students 
to  counselors  ranged  from  500  to  200  per  counselor  for 
the  entire  student  body.  In  some  colleges,  instructors 
in  the  specific  technical  areas  are  assigned  counseling 
duties  for  students  in  their  field. 

Guidance  is  particularly  important  before  registra- 
tion to  help  the  undecided  schedule  needed  tests  and 
plan  courses.  This  is  a weak  spot  in  the  ccmimunity- 
junior  college  and  its  improvement  requires  good 
articulation  with  the  high  school.  Graduate  , placement, 
and  follow-up  studies  were  also  deficient. 


Community— junior  college  personnel  were  also  asked  to 
suggest  \diat  would  be  the  optimum  high  school  preparation. 
Most  agreed  on  the  inadequacy  of  mathematics,  science, 
shop  practice,  and  drafting  as  now  taught  in  most  high 
schools.  Procedures  used  for  the  recruitment  of  students 
into  technician  programs  included  (in  order  of  rank) : 
liaison  with  high  schools,  brochures  and  publications, 
information  to  high  school  counselors,  liaison  with  indus- 
try, college  career  days  for  high  school  students,  talks 
to  cOTimunity  groups,  frequent  news  releases,  and  mail  pro- 
motion campaigns.  "The  evidence  indicates  that  well- 
informed  high  school  counselors  and  teachers,  enjoying 
close  rapport  with  community  ccl?.ege  personnel  and  sup- 
plied with  ample  quantities  of  attractive,  informational 
brochures  to  give  to  students  and  parents,  constitute^ 
the  best  recruiting  agents  for  technician  progrcims." 

The  authors  recommended  a pre-technical  high  school 
program  articulated  with  the  community- junior  college; 
clear  distinctions  by  the  colleges  between  trade-level 
and  technical— level  courses;  development  of  curriculums 
with  defined  goals  and  a basic  core  that  would  be  appli- 
cable to  changing  job  demands;  cooperation  of  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  industry  in  developing  these  programs;  and 
development  and  articulation  of  high  school  and  college 
career  counseling  programs. 

At  the  conference  sponsored  by  the  Midwest  Technical 
Education  Center  and  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  in  1966,^^  Norman  C.  Harris  suggested  counseling 
and  testing  of  high  school  seniors  to  determine  their 
ability  to  enter  specified  community- junior  college 
courses  to  help  with  vocational  plans,  work  out  programs, 
and  determine  ’remedial  work  needed'.  ■._  Cbninibi±yr^jurikar  colleges 
must  provide  programs  on  several  levels  from  semi- 
professional  to  semi-skilled  to  meet  its  goals  as  an 
open-door  institution.  High  schools  need  to  be  aware  of 
these  programs  and  initiate  their  own  programs  to  prepare 
for  community- junior  college  work. 

The  High  School  Counselor 

The  role  of  the  high  school  counselor  in  giving  voca- 
tional advice  as  defined  by  Mikalson  and  Bloomquist^®  in 
a report  on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  community- 

junior  college  occupational  education  in  Clackamas  County, 
Oregon.  The  counselor  should  understand  occupations  as 
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well  as  academic  careers;  talk  to  parents;  obtain  help 
from  employed  persons  in  business  and  industry;  make  pro- 
vision for  students  to  have  personal  contact  with  success- 
ful persons  in  careers  they  are  considering;  and  give  the 
students  programs  in  writing^^..  with  definite  course  programs 
for  high  school,  community- junior  college,  or  on-the-job 
training.  The  counselor  must  understand  the  specific 
rec[uirements  for  certain  curriculums  and  occupations;  for 
example,  for  certain  technical  courses  articulation  with 
basic  mathematics  and  science  courses  in  high  school  must 
be  considered.  Counselors  also  should  be  responsible  for^' 
seeing  that  students  receive  proper  guidance  in  relation 
to  occupational  e3<ploratory  courses  given  in  the  county's 
high  schools . 

The  Future 

Se/eral  progiainB  are  in  the  process  of  development  for 
better  preparation  of  guidance  personnel  career  counseling. 
The  Ford  Project  for  the  training  of  community- junior  col- 
lege teachers  for  occupational  progrcims^^'  makes  provision 
in  its  internship  training  for  the  intern  to  gain  a better 
understanding  of  the  philosophy,  organization,  and  functions 
of  student  personnel  services  of  the  registrar  and 
admissions  offices,  of  placement  and  financial  aid,  and  of 
the  public  relations  work  with  the  schools  and  community. 

The  intern  also  has  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  advisor 
of  one  student  activity  and  to  work  with  both  counselors 
and  faculty  advisors.  St.  Louis  University,  which  is 
cooperating  with  this  project,  has  a graduate  program  for 
counselors  with  specific  training  for  community- junior 
college  and  occupational  counseling. 

Project  Accent  (See  Chandler),  a cooperative  plan 
of  the  San  Bernadino  College  and  ten  surrounding  high 
schools,  is  designed  to  develop  coordinated  counseling 
and  instruction  in  grades  11  to  14  in  auto  mechanics, 
applied  electronics,  and  office  occupations.  This  project 
makes  counselors  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  They 
are  being  retrained  to  actually  give  vocational-technical 
counseling.  A counselor  from  the  college  meets  regularly 
with  most  high  school  counselors  to  work  on  the  identi- 
fication of  students  most  adapted  to  the  programs,  on  ways 
of  interesting  students  and  parents,  on  ways  to  develop 
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adequate  and  exact  information  for  counselors  about  each 
job,  cind  to  transmit  all  information  on  latest  high  school 
and  college  programs  available.  Counselors  take  part, 
along  with  teachers  from  each  high  school  and  a supervisor 
from  the  college,  in  a public  information  work  group  to 
devise  material  needed  to  give  students,  parents,  teachers, 
and  employers  information  on  vocations  and  training. 

Since  it  was  found  that  most  counselors  are  college  orien- 
ted with  little  vocational  knowledge,  the  workshops  for 
counselors  start  with  visits  to  the  facilities  in  the;ir 
own  schools,  in  the  other  high  schools,  at  the  college, 
and  at  special  vocational  schools  followed  by  visits  to 
job  sites  and  training  facilities  in  industry.  Each  suc- 
cessive year  the  fie Ids  in  which  counselors  are  given 
e3q>erience  and  information  are  broadened.  Tliis  is  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  production  of  locally  produced  video- 
sonic  packages  of  35mm  slides  cind  audio  tapes  giving  exact 
information  on  jobs,  pictures  from  local  industries,  and 
e3q>erience  stories  of  local  workers.  Voices  of  students, 
counselors,  and  graduates  can  be  used.  They  will  be 
varied  for  each  high  school  and  kept  up  to  date.  Local 
industry  is  cooperating  in  the  project. 

The  Need 

The  community-junior  college  and  the  high  school 
counselor  both  need  information  on  occupations,  manpower 
predictions,  and  changes  in  needs  at  national,  state,  and 
local  levels.  Materials  can  be  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  general  trends,  area  surveys,  and  specific 
occupational  areas.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  with  its  stress  on  occupational 
families  should  be  of  special  value  to  vocational  educa- 
tors and  counselors. 

There  have  been  several  recent  experiments  in  ways  of 
handling  the  information  on  specific  occupations.  VIEW 
developed  by  San  Diego  County  as  reported  by  Pierson^^  has 
developed  up-to-date  information  on  many  occupations ( in- 
cluding area  conditions  and  needs)  which  is  transferred  to 
microfilm  inserts  on  large  cards.  These  cards  can  be 
filed  in  a number  of  ways  including  by  the  Kuder  Test. 
Students  can  use  the  material  with  the  reader  or  make 
their  own  copies.  A Delta  College  group  from  Michigan^^ 
spent  a summer  visiting  community- junior  colleges 
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throughout  the  country  to  help  in  the  betterment  of  their 
own  program.  The  visiting  team  was  very  much  impressed  with 
VIEW.  It  took  little  space  and  little  of  the  counselor's 
time.  Additional  material  in  the  library  was  listed  on  the 
cards.  A computer-based  occupational  information  system 
that  will  selectively  present  information  in  accordance 
with  individual  needs  has  also  been  developed  and  described 
by  Impellitteri^^  and  Harris? " 

The  Delta  College  visiting  team  also  recommended  the 
development  of  an  occupation  testing  program  with  refer- 
ence to  their  own  program  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Trade  and  Technical  College.  These  tests  were 
developed  by  the  college  and  are  constantly  revised  to 
guide  their  students  in  some  55  different  curriculums. 

The  college  says  that  they  have  been  so  successful  that 
90  percent  of  the  students  finish  their  courses. 

Role  of  Faculty  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 

Faculty  are  utilized  in  ccmmunity-jiinior  and  senior 
institutions  as  advisors  euid,  frequently,  for  some  co\insel- 
ing  duties.  The  faculty- student  relationship  may  be  a 
good  one  so  that  the  student  may  go  to  his  faculty  advisor 
for  various  kinds  of  help.  It  may  be  a poor  one  with  in 
sufficient  time  and  interest  given  the  student.  Faculty 
advisors  should  only  be  assigned  students  who  are  certain 
of  major  and  career  plsuis  and  are  in  their  own  fields. 

They  must  be  given  sufficient  time  from  other  duties, 
have  a private  office  and  easily  available  records, ^and 
should  know  when  to  refer  a student  to  a counselor. 

The  need  for  in-service  training  for  faculty  advisors 
and  the  need  for  faculty-counselor  rapport  and  coordination 
of  roles  is  generally  recognized.  Blocker^^  has  stated 
that,  as  the  staff  member  most  closely  in  contact  with  the 
student,  the  faculty  advisor  is  important;  but  a pro- 
fessional counselor  is  needed  for  broader  and  more  inten- 
sive services,  such  as  problems  of  vocational  and 
curriculum  choice,  testing,  and  psychological  problems. 
However,  especially  in  a large  school  or  university,  the 
counseling  services  are  apt  to  become  isolated  and  the 
many  specialities  in  student  personnel  in  areas  such  as 
admission,  financial  aid,  student  activities,  etc., 
confusing  to  the  student.  Blocker  advocates  the  need 
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for  departmental  counselors.  The  counselor  should  be  housed 
where  the  students  are;  where  he  may  interact  more  readily 
with  faculty  leading  to  mutual  education,  good  communica- 
tion, and  ease  of  referrals.  With  division  counselors, 
counseling  becomes  more  realistic, and  thorough  and  the 
central  student  personnel  staff  has  better  communication 
with  both  faculty  cuid  students.  Group  meetings  have  also 
been  used  by  faculty  advisors. 

The  faculty  team  from  Delta  College  (Michigan),^  after 
their  study  of  programs  at  other  community- junior  colleges 
in  the  nation,  made  the  following  recommendations  for 
modification  of  their  present  faculty  advisory  system: 
advisors  keep  folder  on  each  student  with  all  pertinent 
information,  advise  only  in  one  area  for  students  in  their 
own  fields,  and  25  students  per  advisor  should  be  the 
maximum  with  five  for  new  faculty  who  will  be  provided  some 
training.  Alternatives  to  the  present  system  to  be  con- 
sidered were:  hiring  additional  r-ofessional  coimselors 

to  do  all  advising,  have  one  person  in  each  division  to  do 
all  the  advising,  use  faculty  members  only  in  the  special 
occi^sational  areas,  and  recruit  part-time  advisors  from 
retired  professional  people  in  the  area. 

Counseling  for  Transfer 

In  its  Guidelines  for  Improving  Articulation  Between 
Junior  and  Senior  Colleges, the  Joint  Committee  on  Junior 
and  Senior  Colleges  has  cuiswered  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  the  academic  advising  of  trcins- 
fer  students  with  this  statement: 

More  attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
needs  of  the  trcuisfer  students  for  improved  advising 
particularly  in  the  senior  institutions. 

a.  Transfer  students  should  be  assigned 
an  academic  adviser  no  later  thcui  the 
time  of  their  first  registration  in  the 
senior  institution. 

b.  Information  should  be  supplied  to  the 
advisors  of  transfer  students  to  acquaint 
them  with  the (commimity-^unior  college. 
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Whenever  possible,  advisers  should 
be  selected  who  are  interested  in 
serving  in  this  capacity,  who  au:e 
willing  to  become  familiar  with 
(cOTummity-) junior  college  programs, 
and  who  accept  the  (community-)junior 
college  as  a partner  in  higher 
education. 

c.  Advisers  in  the  (canmunity-?  junior  col- 
lege should  become  better  informed 
about  the  progress  made  by  their  for- 
mer students  in  the  vcirious  senior 
colleges.  They  should  keep  up-to-date 
about  programs,  requirements,  standards, 
and  other  matters  of  concern  to  their 
trcinsfer  advisees. 

Counselor  and  Teacher  in  the  Recruitment  of  Industrial 
Education  Teachers 

Since  the  prospective  industrial  education  teacher  is 
both  part  of  the  general  student  body  and  particulaurly  of 
the  group  in  occupational  programs,  all  that  has  been  said 
on  guidance  cind  counseling  is  applicable  to  him.  Since  he 
must  become  interested  in  both  cin  industrial  area  and 
teaching,  he  will  be  helped  by  inprovement  of  the  image  of 
vocational  education,  of  cuiy  raising  of  the  status  of 
vocational  teachers,  by  cui  increase  in  counselor  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  occupational  cureas,  and  by  the  problems 
of  both  realistic  information  on  occi:5)ations  and  of  infor- 
mation on  college  programs.  There  is  very  little  literature 
specifically  on  the  prospective  teacher,  and  most  of  this  is 
concerned  with  the  great  need  for  such  teachers  and  means 
for  recruiting  such  students. 

Ressler^^  in  a study  of  recruitment  of  industrial  arts 
teachers  in  Ohio  found  that  about  two-thirds  of  tne  indus- 
trial arts  majors  in  Ohio  colleges  were  inf luenced, to  a 
large  degree, by  industrial  arts  teachers.  It  is  the  indus- 
trial arts  teacher  who  exerts  by  far  the  most  influence 
in  recruiting  these  students  into  teaching;  whii.e  parents, 
friends,  and  counselors  have  far  less  influence.  The 
effective  industrial  arts  recruiter  teacher  differed  from 
other  teachers  by  being  older  (one- third  were  over  50)  , by 
having  more  teaching  e3<perience  in  the  same  field  (one- 
third  had  20  years  or  more) , and  by  holding  a permcoient 
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terchincr  certificate.  He  also  was  more  “professionally 
minded” and  had  somewhat  closer  contacts  with  senior 
institutions - 

Two  teachers  have  suggested  ideas  for  what  the  teach- 
er can  do  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  vocational  coun- 
seling in  his  school-  Both  teachers  state  that  the 
initiative  must  ccmie  from  the  teacher-  Odell^^  states 
that,  while  the  counselor  may  be  ignorcuit  in  the  occupa- 
tional cireas  and  by  background  enphasis  in  his  training 
be  unsuited  to  occupational  counseling,  most  high  school 
counselors  are  already  overworked-  They  do  not  have  time 
to  keep  in  touch  with  occupational  and  labor-market 
conditions  or  to  establish  and  maintain  contact  with 
employers,  unions, and  ccxnmunity  agencies;  and  neither  time, 
knowledge,  or  money  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  file  on 
occupational  information-  The  teacher  must  take  this  re- 
sponsibility- He  can  present  material  to  his  classes  in 
such  a way  that  there  is  exploration  of  occupational 
fcimilies;  he  can  teach  students  to  find  their  own  infor- 
mation by  making  use  of  industries  in  the  area.  Other 
departments  may  become  involved  in  cooperative  projects. 
xli0  teacner  can  organize  a cliib,  such  as  the  pep  club 
\v-iiere  ZttenuDers  caxi.  ream  a great  deal  a'bout  the  "vrorld  of 
work.  The  teacher  can  take  part  in  community  organiza- 
tions and  talk  to  parents  and  others. 

Walgren^®  would  involve  the  counselor  by  using  every 
possible  means  to  educate  him  and  then  keep  him  up  to  date. 
He  would  start  by  inviting  the  counselor  to  visit  his 
department  and  classes,  esplain  programs  and  goals,  and 
discuss  students  with  him.  He  would  invite  the  counselor 
to  departmental  meetings  when  discussing  course  content 
for  various  types  of  learners  or  course  chcuiges.  A mem- 
ber of  the  department  should  be  on  the  school  guidance 
committee  and,  besides  impressing  on  them  the  iirportcuice 
of  industrial  education,  should  keep  them  supplied  with 
pertinent  material.  When  the  guidance  counselor  seems  to 
have  learned  enough,  ask  him  to  speak  to  PTA  groups, 
service  clubs,  etc- 

Spence^^  also  discusses  the  role  of  the  industrial 
arts  teacher  in  recruiting-  As  an  example,  he  discusses 
one  high  school  in  which  the  teachers  cooperatively 
prepared  a one-period  presentation  giving  an  introduction 
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to  teacliing  as  a career,  the  Industrial  aorts  teacher's  job, 
training,  eind  satisfaction  of  teaching.  Students  were 
surprised  at  the  saleury,  opportunities,  and  the  training  re- 
quired which  made  them  realize  that  industrial  arts  teach- 
ers conpared  favorably  with  other  teachers.  Spence  also 
pc»lled  industrial  education  departments  at  senior  institu- 
tions on  their  recruiting  methods.  The  methods  are  listed 
in  the  order  of  the  mmiber  using  them:  send  faculty  to 

high  school  career  days',  mail  brochures  to  high  school  in- 
dustrial arts  teachers,  participate  in  high  school  seniors', 
visitation  day  to  canpus,  mail  brochures  to  counselors, 
visit  with  entering  freshmen  or  non— majorfi,  hold  special 
on-campus  meetings  for  high  school  seniors  interested  in 
industrial  cirts,  scholarships  for  freshmen  industrial 
arts  majors,  on  canpus  "craftsmen's  fairs, faculty 
visits  to  high  school  counselors  and  teachers,  and  news- 
paper cind  radio  announcements.  Those  in  the  field  must 
make  known  to  high  school  and  community- junior  college 
students  and  parents  what  challenges  cind  rewards  they  can 
expect.  "We  must  tell  them  why  we  are  teachers.  However, 
recruiting  must  be  selective  to  get  the  type  of  people 
needed:  forcing  a choice  to  teach  is  no  solution. 

about  guidance  materials  in  occupational  fields  needed 
by  the  high  school  and  community- junior  college  counselor 
applied  equally  to  the  career  of  industrial  education 
teaching.  Certainly,  the  occupational  information  will 
be  needed  as  the  student  must  decide  on  both  ein  occvpa- 
tional--area  and  ‘ a teaching  career . 

Information  needed  from  the  senior  institution  would 
be  similar  to  that  stated  by  Banfield^^  (Report  of  the 
Annual  President  * s Institute)  and  IQioell  and  Medsker,"" 
in  their  study  of  the  transfer  student,  as  being  needed 
by  the  community- junior  college:  requirements  for  transfer 

cind  degrees,  full  finsincial  information  (including  realis- 
tic costs,  scholarships,  and  job  possibilities)  , housing 
and  student  activities,  guidance  services,  college  courses, 
equivalency  sheets  or  cross-description  of  courses,  re- 
ports of  the  progress  of  their  students,  newsletters 
giving  facts  about  changes,  conferences,  research  of 
value,  etc. 
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Washington  State  University^®  sends  a bulletin  to  the 
cOTimunity- junior  college  which  explains  in  detail  reguire- 
ments  for  admission, grades  needed,  credits  accepted, 
housing,  application  procedures,  visitation  programs,  and 
general  graduation  requirements.  All  courses  from  every 
community— junior  college  acceptable  toward  meeting  re- 
quirements are  listed,  followed  by  specific  information 
for  each  department  with  discussions  of  its  program  cind 
requirements  and  help  for  transfer  students  on  what  to 
take  if  the  community- junior  college  does  not  offer 
equivalent  courses.  Courses  at  Washington  State  are 
listed  by  departments  with  their  equivalents  at  each 
community- junior  college. 

Both  the  high  school  and  the  community- junior  col- 
lege counselor  should  have  informational  material  de- 
scribing the  various  types  of  teachers — industrial  arts, 
trade  and  industrial,  cind  technical — ^what  and  where  they 
teach,  training  required,  opportunities,  and  intangible 
rewards  of  teaching  and  possibly  statements  from  teachers. 
Counselors  should  also  be  given  some  information  on  the 
aptitudes,  abilities,  cind  interests  related  to  the  career. 
They  should  also  have  information  that  can  be  given  to 
parents  or  presented  at  career  meetings  or  put  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

From  what  has  been  shown  about  the  counselor's 
ignor^ce  of  much  of  the  broad  field  of  occupations,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  knows  much  ^out  industrial  education 
teaching.  Since  he  is  probably  overworked,  material  sent 
through  the  mail  would  not  make  as  much  impression  as 
material  presented  at  a meeting  or  during  a visit  from 
faculty,  counselors,  and  students.  Teachers  at  the  insti- 
tution being  visited  should  also  be  involved  and  should  be 
made  awcire  of  the  teacher  demand  as  they  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful recruiters  than  the  counselors.  Community— junior 
colleges  should  keep  high  schools  supplied  with  full  in- 
f oj  “nation  on  courses  and  of  those  of  value  to  the  poten- 
tial teacher. 

The  community- junior  college  counselor  should  be 
informed  about  the  programs  in  industrial  teacher  educa- 
tion at  several  senior  institutions  and  know  the  differ- 
ences in  the  courses  they  offer,  their  specialities  and 
enphasis  so  that  he  can  help  the  student  select  the 
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school  best  for  him.  To  increase  the  iii5>act  of  the  infor- 
mation and  ease  in  utilizing  it,  material  giving  full 
information  on  college,  departmental,  and  state  require- 
ments; offerings;  suggested  programs;  etc.;  should 
probably  be  presented  separately  from  the  general  catalog. 
It  would  also  be  easier  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Knoell  and  Medsker  31,32  have  discussed  the  value  of 
visits  to  the  transfer  institution  in  the  spring  and;  meeting 
with  the  faculty  cind  counselors.  A visiting  day  of 
community- junior  college  students  who  had  already  plzuined 
on  teaching  cuid  those  who  might  become  interested  would 
provide  opportunity  to  inspect  shops , l^oratories , and 
other  facilities;  see  what  students  were  doing,  euid  meet 
with  teachers  and  the  d^artmental  counselor,  if  there  is 
one. 


Recent  newspaper  campaigns  promoting  the  community- 
jiinior  college  may  have  left  potential  students  with  un- 
realistic e3q>ectations . The  counselor  should  make 
students  aware  of  lack  of  buildings  and  facilities  for  the 
number  of  students,  state  of  flux,  difficulty  of  identifying 
with  a commuter  school,  possibility  of  poor  teaching  or 
inadequate  courses  because  of  problems  of  acquiring  good 
staff,  staff  that  cure  overworked  and  do  not  have  sufficient 
time  for  lesson  preparation,  and  problems  when  they  trans- 
fer if  their  prepzuration  has  been  inadequate.  They  should 
also  be  awcure  of  the  status  problem; that  people  still  con- 
sider a community- junior  college  a lower  status  institution 
and  that  within  the  college  technical,  vocational,  and 
terminal  program  students  have  a lower  status  than  tramsfer 
students . 
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Admission  and  Transfer 


Problems  Related  to  Transfer  Students 

The  transfer  of  students  from  community- junior  col- 
lege to  senior  institution  involves  problems,  people,  and 
procedures.  It  involves  the  student  in  his  choice  of  pro- 
gram, his  degree  goals , his  economic  and  academic  resources, 
and  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  colleges 
to  which  he  might  be  admitted.  It  involves  problems  of 
the  acceptance  of  transfer  credit;  coordination  of  methods 
and  materials  in  teaching;  coordination  of  courses,  grad- 
ing standards,  and  counseling;  and  exchange  of  information 
to  facilitate  adjustment  to  the  transfer  institution.  Some 
of  the  specific  problems  are:  vdiich  type  of  admission 

standard  is  most  appropriate — admission  of  all  students 
with  a C-average  or  some  selective  standard?  Should  test 
scores  be  considered  in  admission?  How  can' faculty  and 
institutional  autonon^  be  preserved  and  flexibility  be 
provided  for  in  a highly  coordinated  system  of  community- 
junior  college  and  senior  institutions,  and  how  can  the 
senior  institutions  be  prevented  from  usurping  the  right 
of  decision  in  instructional  matters?  What  priority 
should  be  established  when  enrollments  must  be  restricted? 
What  kind  of  planning  can  be  done  by  all  segments  of  high- 
er education  to  make  sure  that  high  school  graduates  at- 
tend the  type  of  college  which  is  best  suited  to  their 
needs  and  abilities,  and  to  preserve  the  right  of  students 
to  transfer  into  the  upper  division  to  continue  their 
degree  programs  with  a minimum  loss  of  time  and  credit? 

The  questions  then  arise  as  to  who  will  do  the  artic- 
ulating, who  will  determine  the  policies,  to  whom  will  the 
responsibility  for  credit  evaluation  be  assigned,  and  what 
is  the  effect  of  various  forms  of  articulation  machinery 
and  procedures?  Knoell  and  Medsker  asked  these  questions 
in  the  report  of  their  comprehensive  national  st^dy.  Artic- 
ulation Between  Two-Year  and  Four-Year  Colleges,  in  study- 
ing the  success  of  the  transfer  students  between  1960  and 
1964  in  the  ten  states  with  the  greatest  number  of  trans- 
fer students. 
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Success  After  Trams fer 


The  students  who  have  the  grestest  chance  for  success 
in  trams f erring  from  community- junior  college  to  senior 
institutions  according  to  Knoell  and  Medsker^  are  those 
^o  have  decided  on  the  particular  transfer  institution 
by  the  end  of  their  freshman  year.  They  should  consider 
in  relation  to  their  own  aims  and  programs  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  college,  its  provisions  for  hous- 
ing and  other  student  services,  the  nature  of  its  student 
body,  requirements  as  to  specific  courses  and  other  par- 
ticulars about  the  curriculum,  how  well  students  from 
their  community- junior  college  (and  particularly  in  their 
area  of  specializations)  have  done,  grade  point  averages 
and  other  requirements  for  admission,  and  whether  a drop 
in  grades  at  that  college  will  be  apt  to  disqualify  them. 
Knoell  and  Medsker  also  concluded  that  most  students  could 
be  successful  if  they  would  select  institutions  and  majors 
vmich  are  appropriate  to  their  abilities  and  prior  achieve- 
ment. In  every  state  there  is  probably  at  least  one  col- 
lege where  even  the  student  with  a C-average  could  succeed. 
The  authors  found  that  chances^^  for  success  varied  with  the 
type  of  institution,  and  with  the  state.  Students  with 
fairly  low  community- junior  college  averages  were  less 
likely  to  succeed  at  major  state  senior  institutions  and 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  colleges  placing  major  emphasis 
on  the  selection  of  ceachers . There  was  wide  variation, 
however,  within  each  group  of  schools.  Success  in  an 
individual  senior  institution  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  native  students,  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  institution,  and  its  philosophy  concerning  under- 
graduate instruction  and  advisement.  A few  of  the  factors 
causing  state  differences  were  the  extent  to  which  oppor- 
tunity to  transfer  was  restricted  to  students  with  above- 
average  grades ; the  degree  of  diversified  offerings  in 
specialized  fields;  and  the  development  of  good  guidance 
and  articulation  programs  involving  the  various  levels  of 
secondary  and  higher  education.  In  New  York  State,  there 
was  a lack  of  opportunity  to  transfer  outside  of  the  teach- 
ers ' colleges  and  in  engineering,  but  many  students  did 
transfer  out  of  state.  Illinois  suffered  from  a limited 
diversification  in  its  public  institutions  with  most  of 
the  curricula  in  advanced  technical  and  applied  fields 
concentrated  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  the  av- 
erage student  had  less  probability  of  success.  In  Georgia, 
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choice  was  restricted  because  there  was  little  curricular 
overlap  between  senior  institutions.  Michigan  had  a record 
of  success  with  its  transfer  students.  Although  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  was  selective  in  admitting  transfer 
students,  other  senior  institutions  with  a diversity  of 
specialized  programs  admitted  all  C-average  transfer  stu- 

dents . 


For  industrial  education  students,  the  choice  of 
schools  is  more  limited  because  they  must  find  one  that 
not  only  prepares  teachers  but  offers  work  in  their  areas 

of  speciaiizanon.  x»  a.  — 

versification  in  both  community- junior  colleges  and  senior 
institutions.  In  some  specific  instances,  however,  the 
high  cost  of  ledjoratories  and  equipment  and  a shortage  of 
qualified  faculty  may  result  in  only  one  institution  in 
the  state  offering  the  specific  program  the  student 
desires.  It  is  important  for  the  student  to  know  whether 
his  technical  courses  and  his  science  and  mathematics 


background  have  prepared  him  adequately  for  the  senior 
institution's  program.  He  also  needs  to  know  what  tech- 
nical courses  will  be  accepted  for  credit. 


Knoell  and  Medsker  concluded  in  their  1965  study  that 
the  optimum  time  for  transfer  is  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
provided  the  student  can  then  transfer  with  full  upper- 
division  standing.  In  their  study,  attrition  rates  were 
hi^ie'r,  grades  lower,  and  the  time  requirements  for 
graduation  gr#='^ter  for  students  who  transferred  earlier 
or  who  were  lequired  to  take  lower  division  course5>  after 
transfer  to  the  senior  institution.  Only  55  percent  of 
the  group  transferring  with  less  than  junior  standing 
graduated,  compared  with  75  percent  for  those  who  trans- 
ferred with  junior  standing.  Yet,  the  transfer  students 
with  only  one  year  in  a community- junior  college  had  been 
fairly  good  students  while  there  and  should  have  made 
better  records  at  the  senior  institutions. 

Despite  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
credit  which  can  be  transferred niost  stu- 

dents should  be  urged  to  remain  in  junior 
college  until  they  can  transfer  with  full 
upper  division  standing,  with  all  lower  divi- 
sion requirements  met,  and  with  various 
prerequisites  satisfied. - 


Exceptions  should  he  encouraged  only  when  the  community 
junior  college  does  not  offer  the  necessary  lower  division 
prerequisite  courses. 

Transfer  and  Admission  Policies 

White^  investigated  the  use  of  high  school  records 
and  of  tests  hy  166  colleges  and  universities  in  transfer 
admission  policies:  Only  14  percent  (all  private  liberal 

arts  colleges)  considered  the  high  school  record  impor- 
tant, 38  percent  gave  it  no  weight,  and  the  others  con- 
sidered it  but  pht  emphasis  on  a satisfactory  community- 
junior  college  record.  Knoell  and  Medsker  (1965)^ 
deter-nined  that  community- junior  college  grades  are  more 
highly  related  than  high  school  grades  to  success  after 
transfer.  Of  the  schools  surveyed  by  White,  50  percent 
di.d  not  require  entrance  examinations  for  transfer  stu- 
dents, 40  percent  did,  and  10  percent  replied  that  it 
depended  on  the  student's  record.  Knoell  and  Medsker 
(1965)  also  noted  that  if  community- junior  college 
grades  are  used  to  screen  applicants  for  transfer,  test 
scores  should  not  be  required  for  admission.  A variety 
of  tests  were  used  by  the  institutions  "often  without 
any  clearly  defined  purpose  in  mind  in  doing  so." 

School  records  have  been  shown  to  be  a better  predictor 
than  test  scores.  Another  reason  to  question  the  effi- 
cacy of  test  scores  for  transfer  students  is  that:  these 
students  are  moving  into  their  major  fields  and  into 
courses  in  and  for  which  they  have  their  greatest  interest 
and  aptitude. 

Testing  for  Guidance  and  Placement 

Tests  can  be  used  validly  for  a nuniber  of  functions 
in  guidance  and  placement.  Among  these  functions  are 
the  screening  of  applicants  for  advanced  standing,  deter- 
mination of  proficiency  in  English  and  basic  skills , 
validation  of  credit  for  community- junior  college  courses 
when  the  community- junior  college  program  has  been  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  senior  institution,  the  placement 
of  students  at  appropriate  levels  in  their  major  fields, 
and  validation  of  credit  for  vocational  courses  taken  in 
community— junior  college  terminal  programs . 
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The  present  program  under  way  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  test  battery  specifically  for  community- 
junior  colleges  should  prove  useful  in  performing  a num- 
ber of  these  functions.  The  College  Entrance  Examinaticn 
Board  has  established  a Council  on  College-Level  Examina- 
tions to  develop  a nation-wide  program  o£  placement  and 
credit  by  examination.  One  of  its  aims  has  been  to 
expand  opportunity  for  transfer  students. 

Acceptance  of  Transfer  Credits  and  Grades 

The  senior  institutions  participating  in  the  Kioell 
and  Medsker  study  (1964a) ^ were  fairly  liberal  in  their 
policies  for  accepting  transfer  credit,  although  some 
placed  restrictions  on  the  amount  that  could  be  used  to 
meet  degree  requirements.  This  was  usually  half  of  the 
total  number  of  credits  needed.  Some  schools  specify 
two-years’  residence  at  the  senior  institution.  California 
state  colleges  accept  70  hours  of  community- junior  college 
credit.  In  Florida,  a state  ruling  specifies  that, if  the 
student  is  certified  by  the  community- junior  college  as 
having  met  all  lower  division  requirements,  he  must  be 
admitted  with  full  upper-division  standing.  This  ruling 
applies  only  to  general  education.  In  1960,  the  year  of 
transfer  for  students  involved  in  the  Knoell  and  Medsker 
study,  the  amount  of  credit  \diich  could  be  transferred 
ranged  from  60  to  72  hours. 

In  White's  study  of  transfer  policies  of  166  col- 
leges and  universities,  61  percent  accepted  the  equivalent  • 
of  two  years’  work;  the  others  more.  The  replies  to 
White ’ s questionnaire  showed  only  five  senior  institu- 
‘t j.ons  s.ccspti_ii5  s — point  3.vs2r3.5s  l30low  2 • 0 • ty — 

seven  required  a 2.0- (C)  average  and  32  required  a 
3.0  (3)  average, 

Knoell  and  Medsker  found  a great  variety  in  admis- 
sion standards  in  1960.  The  prevailing  practice  was  that 

of  admitting  all  students  with  a "C"  average,  but  some 
institutions  admitted  those  with  less  than  a C average. 

By  1964  a number  of  institutions  had  raised  requirements  to 

a C+  average  with  exceptions  made  for  certain  students.  Some 
raised  required  grade-|k)int  averages  for  certain  classes 

of  students,  such  as  those  with  poor  high  school  records  . 
or  t^  ^ transferring  w ith  less  than  two  years  in  the 
comm<  .y- junior  college. 
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Differences  in  grading  standards  at  coimiiunity— junior 
colleges  and  senior  institutions  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  usually  a drop  in  the  grade— point  average  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  after  transfer  make  it  desirable 
for  senior  institutions  to  study  their  transfer  students 
to  ascertain  the  grade-point  differential  for  each 
community— junior  college.  Each  community— junior  college 
should  also  calculate  the  grade— point  differential  for 
each  senior  institution  to  which  it  ordinarily  sends 
transfer  students.  Hills  (1965b) suggests  that  each 
senior  institution  analyze  its  experience  with  transfer 
students  from  specific  institutions  and  adjust  the  grade- 
point  average  required  to  allow  for  the  drop  after 
transfer.  Bashav^  has  developed  a central  prediction 
system  operated  by  computer  to  predict  success  from  any 
community— junior  college  to  any  senior  institution  using 
grade-point  differentials,  weights  for  different  majors, 
twelfth  grade  test  scores,  and  community- junior  college 
grades . 

Most  senior  institutions,  while  recording  community- 
junior  college  grades,  do  not  use  them  in  computing  grade- 
point  averages  required  at  the  senior  institutions.  Many 
students  complain  about  this,  particularly  as  it  affects 
retention  policies.  If  their  grade-point  averages^  the 
first  semester,  drop  below  "C, " their  community- junior 
college  grades  cannot  be  used  to  raise  the  level.  Knoell 
and  Medsker^  concluded  that  the  fairness  of  this  practice 
needs  further  consideration. 

Most  institutions  have  an  open  door  for  transfer 
students  with  a C-average,  but  the  policy  may  undergo 
some  alterations  as  spac''^  becomes  more  limited  or  as 
institutions  gain  more  experience  with  transfer  students. 
At  the  time  of  the  Knoell  and  Medsker2  study,  all  institu- 
tions had  open-door  policies  with  the  exception  of  a few 
pjfivate  colleges  and  the  Universities  of  California  and 
Michigan.  The  University  of  California  required  students 
not  eligible  as  freshmen  to  present  a "C+"  average  and  to 
complete  56  units  before  transfer.  Under  the  selective 
policy  of  the  Univefs_jy  of  Michigan,  consideration  was 
given  to  high  school  and  college  grades  and  other 
individual  characteristics. 
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More  them  half  of  the  students  studied  by  Knoell  and 
Medsker  (1964)^  lost  some  credits  in  transferring  but 
fewer  than  15  percent  viewed  the  loss  as  serious.  *1110 
major  reason  for  loss  of  credit  was  the  limitation  placed 
by  the  senior  institution  on  the  amount  of  community- junior 
credit  acceptable  for  fulfilling  degree  requirements — 
usually  about  half  the  total  program.  Another  important 
reason  was  that  more  than  20  percent  of  the  students 
received  poor  or  failing  grades  before  transfer,  and  some 
senior  institutions  did  not  accept  courses  with  "D" 
grades.  Also,  community- junior  college  courses  for 
remedial  purposes  to  satisfy  high  school  deficiencies 
were  not  accepted.  Often  all  credits  would  be  accepted 
and  entered  on  the  record,  but  some  of  them  would  not  be 
counted  toward  a degree.  Actual  evaluation,  particularly 
in  professional  courses,  was  not  made  until  after  the  stu- 
dent was  in  residence. 

Norman  C.  Harris  (See  Richardson.)  stated  that, 
frequently,  graduates  of  associate  degree  programs  in 
occupational  fields,  after  working  awhile,  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  senior  institutions.  Successful 
transfer  for  such  students,  however,  is  not  usually  easy. 
One  major  reason  is  that  many  senior  institutions  will 
not  accept  courses  taken  in  occupational  (terminal)  pro- 
grams. In  discussing  the  problems  faced  by  these  students, 
Harris  said: 

Most  certainly  I do  not  recommend  sac- 
rificing the  kinds  of  experiences  which 
really  prepare  for  middle  manpower  jobs  just 
for  the  sake  of  some  (possible)  college 
credits  toward  a baccalaureate  degree.  All 
we  can  hope  for  here  (and  we  can  work  for  it 
too)  is  an  increased  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  universities  and  four-year  colleges  along 
with  a willingness  to  evaluate  studen'^  and 
courses  on  their  individual  merits  rather 
than  on  a transfer  versus  terminal  basis.  It 
seems  to  me  a matter  which  can  be  solved  at 
the  state  level  by  liaison  committees  working 
for  better  understanding  between  junior  col- 
lege and  four-year  college.^ 
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Knoell  and  Medsker  (1965)^  suggest  that  we  stop 
calling  programs  terminal  or  transfer.  As  technology 
expands,  it  may  be  desirable  to  build  on  cOTanunity- 
junior  college  occupational  programs. 

A survey  by  Aiiburn  University  (Alabama)®  to  help 
determine  its  own  po3.icy  was  made  with  respect  to 
acceptance  of  transfer  credit  from  t erminal- technical 
programs  in  community- junior  colleges.  Replies  from  17 
state  universities  and  land— grand  schools  indicated  that 
nine  would  accept  no  credit,  four  accepted  limited  cred- 
it validated  by  examinations,  one  accepted  credit 
applicable  to  the  students'  fields  at  the  university, 
and  three  accepted  university  parallel  courses  but  not 
vocational  courses. 

Purtzer,®  using  questionnaires  sent  to  the  heads  of 
industrial  arts  departments  in  48  colleges  in  the  West 
and  Midwest,  found  only  one  school  that  would  not  allow 
cre'dit  for  technical  courses  in  accredited  community- 
junior  colleges.  Forty  schools  stated  that  they  would 
allow  credit  up  to  two  full  years ' work.  For  courses 
from  a non-collegiate  technical  school,  five  schools  would 
allow  credit  and  18  would  judge  each  case  individually. 
Nine  schools  would  allow  credit  for  courses  in  a military 
service  school,  with  19  more  saying  they  would  consider  the 
individual  case.  Twenty  schools  would  not  allow  credit 
for  work  experience  equivalent  to  a technical  course; 
other  schools  allowed  credit,  sometimes  validated  by 
examination  or  waived  the  course  but  granted  no  credit. 

Lauda^®  surveyed  201  institutions  with  industrial 
teacher  education  departments  to  determine  their  accep- 
tance of  work  experience.  The  49  institutions  that 
granted  credit  for  trade  competence  were,  for  the  most 
part,  large  ones.  Thirty-nine  others  were  planning  to 
grant  credit.  The  credit  was  usually  validated  by 
examination  and  was  granted  only  to  full-time  students. 

The  maucimum  allowed  was  20,  and  there  were  great  vari- 
ations in  the  procedures  for  determining  credit. 

A survey  by  Nathaniel  Smith^^  of  “technical  courses 
ranging  from  business  to  agriculture  in  more  than  half 
of  the  public  community- junior  colleges  in  the  nation 
identified  major  problems  as  lack  of  adequate  vocational 


guidance,  parent  opposition  (again  related  to  counseling), 
and  loss  of  credit  \dien  transferring.  No  credit  or  only 
partial  credit  was  accepted  by  many  transfer  institutions. 
Fifty-three  colleges  had  agreements  to  have  partial  cred- 
it accepted,  and  43  had  agreements  that  allowed  full 
credit. 

Graduates  of  two-year  technician  programs  ceui  enter 
programs  at  Oklahoma  State  University  without  loss  of  cred- 
it, an.d  graduates  of  two-year  engineering/technician 
programs  find  it  easy  to  continue  in  New  York  State. 

Ferris  State  College  in  Michigan  has  a degree  program 
involving  minimum  loss  of  credit.  The  University  of 
Florida  and  the  University  of  Illinois  have  degree  pro- 
grams for  teachers  that  articulate  with  community- junior 
college  technology  programs.  There  are  other  schools  that 
accept  these  courses,  particularly  if  they  are  appropriate 
tc  the  students'  fxelds.  Purdue  University  (Indiana) 
recruits  from  its  own  two-year  technical  progrcuns  for 
prospective  technical  teachers  to  continue  on  to  their 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

Counseling  for  Transfer 

Two  tools  used  by  counselor  and  student  in  planning 
for  transfer  are  college  catalogs  and  equivalency  lists. 

The  equivalency  lists  give  community-junior  college  courses 
in  specific  colleges  and  their  equivalents  in  one  or  more 
senior  institutions.  They  make  it  possible  for  the 
community- junior  college  student  to  know  what  courses  he 
should  take  if  he  wants  to  be  certain  of  their  transfer 
status.  They  also  make  almost  automatic  the  checking  by 
senior  institutions  of  acceptable  transfer  credit. 

The  agreements  between  the  community- junior  colleges 
of  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  and  other  senior  institutions  are  of  this  type. 
(See  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. )^^  Community- junior  col- 
lege courses  with  their  equivalents  in  the  senior  institu- 
tions are  listed  by  subject  field;  other  courses  acceptable 
for  transfer  and  lower-division  requirements  are  also 
listed.  The  state  of  Washington  lists  every  community- 
junior  college  for  every  senior  institution  by  major 
equivalent  courses,  alternative  acceptable  courses  if  the 


community- junior  college  does  not  have  equivalents,  degree 
requirements,  major  requirements,  and  transfer  informatj.on. 
This  document  is  updated  annually  and  sent  to  all  coun— 
selors  and  admissions  officers. (See  Berry. Usually, 
these  statements  protect  the  student  against  sudden  changes 
by  stipulating  that  the  agreement  in  effect  when  he  matric- 
ulated in  community- junior  college  will  remain  applicable 
to  him.  If  the  student  wants  to  take  courses  not  on  the 
list,  however,  the  counselor  may  discourage  him  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  working  out  special  cases . The  in- 
adequacy of  many  catalogs  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
specific  and  up-to-date  information  from  them  have  been 
commented  upon.  Knoell  and  Medsker^  several  times 
mentioned  the  vagueness  of  catalogs  and  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  factual  information  from  some  of  them. 
Sometimes  course  descriptions  are  repeated  year  after 
year,  and  frequently  the  organization  or  exact  coverage 
of  the  course  is  not  clearly  stated.  Courses  are  listed 
which  are  not  actually  offered  in  the  year  the  student 
plans  to  take  them.  Departmental  or  major  requirements 
are  not  always  clearly  stated,  and  much  of  the  general 
information  about  the  college  tends  to  paint  a rather 
vague  and,  often,  idealistic  picture.  Students  have 
commented  on  the  difficulty  the  community- junior  college 
counselor  had  in  working  out  programs  from  the  catalog 
alone.  One  student  in  industrial  arts  remarked  that 
nothing  in  the  catalog  indicated  that  the  method  of 
organizing  material  in  his  major  was  any  different  from 
his  community— junior  college  courses,  and  he  didn't  know 
until  he  arrived  on  campus  that  he  had  a problem;  he  had 
to  start  his  major  all  over  again. 

More  exact  information  and  better  descriptions  of 
requirements,  possible,  choices,  etc.,  for  the  would-be 
industrial  education  teacher  could  well  be  given  along 
with  general  information  about  the  senior  institution 
and  its  transfer  and  graduation  requirements  in  a sepa- 
rate form  that  could  be  revised  annually,  if  necessary, 
cuid  sent  to  teachers,  counselors,  and  students.  One  stu- 
dent remarked  that  when  he  was  a senior,  the  counselor 
arranged  for  a joint  conference  with  each  student  and  his 
parents  in  which  SAT  and  Iowa  test  results,  interests, 
and  career  plans  were  discussed.  He  and  his  mother  told 
the  counselor  that  he  would  like  to  teach  electronics . 
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The  counselor  confused  it  with  industrial  arts  since  it 
was  in  that  department  in  high  school.  He  looked  through 
several  catalogs  without  finding  what  the  boy  had  in  mind. 
Finally  he  told  the  boy,  "You‘d  better  ask  your  teacher 
how  he  got  here . ” 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credits 

The  question  of  who  in  the  senior  institution  does  the 
evaluating  varies  with  the  institution.  Purtzer,^  in  a 
survey  of  admission  and  transfer  policies  at  48  Midwestern 
and  Western  colleges,  found  wide  divergence  among  them. 
General  policies  might  be  determined  by  the  governing  body, 
the  president,  dean  of  the  college,  registrar,  scholarship 
committee,  or  various  other  committees,  and,  in  a few  cases, 
involve  department  heads.  Final  ruling  on  assignment  of 
credit  and  on  special  cases  might  be  made  by  the  dean,  the 
registrar,  the  department  head,  or  a committee.  A fairly 
common  practice  is  for  the  admissions  officer  to  pass  on 
general  education  courses  with  the  department  head  deciding 
on  the  value  of  courses  in  the  student's  major  area.  Tests 
for  the  validation  of  certain  credits  are  usually  constructed 
by  the  department  or  one  of  the  staff.  This  evaluation 
could  be  done  before  the  student  transfers  so  that  he  might 
be  certain  of  his  program  but  is  frequently  delayed  until 
he  is  in  residence. 

» * 

Ralph  Banfield.  from  the  admissions  office  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  at  the  1965  Conference  of  Community 
College  Presidents  (See  Mealey.)^^  described  practices  at 
the  University.  Transfer  students  are  admitted  as  far  as 
facilities  are  available  with  preference  given  to  those 
with  associate  degrees  in  good  academic  and  personal 
standing.  Each  unit  has  its  own  specific  requirements  and 
may  make  some  decisions  concerning  students  in  its  area. 

Each  student  is  considered  separately  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  record,  his  abilities,  and  the  quality  of  instruction 
at  the  institution  he  attended.  Evaluation  of  credits  is 
flexible,  but  they  must  be  appropriate  to  his  course  and 
have  a grade  of  "C,"  although  certain  units  have  additional 
restrictions  of  their  own.  When  courses  do  not  parallel 
those  at  the  University,  adjustments  may  be  made.  Pre- 
professional courses  are  not  evaluated  until  after  the 
student  is  on  campus.  Grades  are  not  recorded. 
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Articulation  Between  Community- Junior  and  Senior  Institutions 

Banfield^^  described  methods  of  articulation  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  which  involved  annual  visits  of 
administration,  faculty,  and  counselors  to  and  from  the 
University  and  the  community- junior  colleges  plus  an 
annual  workshop  of  personnel  from  all  two-  and  four-year 
institutions  to  discuss  problems. 

Byron  Johnson  gives  this  advice  on  articulation  with 
senior  institutions  to  those  starting  community- junior 
colleges : 


Visit  neighboring  senior  institutions 
to  arrange  for  transfer  of  courses,  siibmit 
to  senior  institutions  lists  and  descriptions 
of  courses  for  rulings  on  their  transfer,  and 
have  faculty  meirbers  confer  with  faculty  in 
their  fields  at  senior  institutions.  En- 
courage the  establishment  of  statewide 
committees  representative  of  junior  and 
senior  colleges  to  consider  problems  of 
liaison.  Counselors  should  confer  with  ad- 
missions officers  at  senior  colleges  and 
prepare  a handbook  on  procedures  and 
acceptability  of  courses.  Articulation  may 
be  between  particular  programs  on  two  levels, 
between  two  colleges,  among  groups  of 
institutions,  or  at  the  state  level. 

With  the  tremendous  growth  in  the  nuiriber  and  size  of 
community- junior  collegeS|  their  increasing  share  of  lower- 
division  students,  the  diversion  of  transfer  students  in 
greater  number  to  all  senior  institutions  (each  with 
differing  characteristics,  requirements,  and  programs)^ 
and  the  greater  diversity  of  offerings  and  curriculum 
experimentation  at  both  levels,  problems  of  articulation 
become  more  complex  with  an  even  greater  load  of  work. 

Who  should  do  the  articulating? 

Examples  could  be  cited  where  registrars 
and  admissions  officers  have  assumed  major 
responsibility  for  articulation  among  colleges. 

Special  staff  members  for  college  relations  are 
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being  added  to  admissions  staffs,  and  ir  seems 
likely  that  an  even  greater  amount  of  articu- 
lation activity  will  be  centered  in  that 
office.  Elsewhere  articulation  may  be  the 
concern  of  student  personnel  groups,  partic- 
ularly counselors.  In  some  fields  faculty 
members  work  on  articulation  problems,  often 
through  their  professional  associations.  In 
Florida  and  Cfalifornia  with  extensive  state- 
wide articulation  programs  administrators  at 
a fairly  high  level  are  involved,  particularly 
in  the  planning  and  coordinating  phases  of 
state  programs.^ 

After  study,  agreements  must  be  proposed,  ratified, 
and  then  carried  out.  Involved  may  be  high  schools,  two- 
and  four-year  public  and  private  colleges,  statf^  depart- 
ments of  education,  professional  associations, 
coordinating  agencies,  administrators  and  faculty,  and 
regional  accrediting  associations.  When,  as  in  California, 
the  numbers  of  institutions  become  too  large,  an  effective 
form  of  representation  must  be  devised.  The  question 
of  how  far  articulation  can  be  voluntary  and  yet  be  effec- 
tive and  when  it  should  be  compulsory  or  a matter  of  state 
ruling  after  discussion  is  a point  for  debate.  Mechanics 
for  communication  of  agreements  to  all  colleges  and  con- 
cerned personnel  are  often  inadequate.  Knoell  and  Medsker^ 
mention  that  agreements  are  sometimes  made  by  administrators 
who  know  little  about  and  have  no  responsibility  for 
admissions  and  evaluation.  Curriculum  agreements  may  be 
reached  without  participation  by  or  communication  to 
faculty  and  advisors.  Problems  which  are  the  concern  of 
pairs  of  colleges  should  not  be  decided  at  the  state  level, 
nor  should  state  decisions  stop  pairs  or  groups  of  colleges 
from  working  on  their  own  programs. 

Too  often,  new  state  master  plans  emphasize  the 
setting  up  of  community- junior  colleges  without  making 
adequate  plans  for  absorbing  the  increased  number  of  trans- 
fer students  in  senior  institutions.  State  organization 
and  machinery  influence  the  transfer  situation.  Where  area 
post-high  technical  schools  are  organized,  students  from 
these  schools  may  have  a problem  if  they  wish  to  continue. 

In  some  states,  as  in  Pennsylvania  until  recently,  the  two- 
year  institutions  are  branches  of  one  or  more  universities. 
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and  articulation  is  comparatively  easy.  In  Georgia^  all 
piiblic  institutions  are  under  a simple  governing  board, 
and  articulation  is  accomplished  by  its  administrative  and 
academic  ccxnmittees . Faculty  fro3i  all  institutions  meet 
to  work  on  subject-nuitter  areas.  Testing,  guidance, 
scholarship  standards,  personnel,  and  education  policy  are 
determined  by  administrative  committees.  Guidance  is 
coordinated  for  all  colleges  witli  information  issued  from 
the  state  on  characteristics  of  students  at  each  institu- 
tion, financial  aids,  and  programs  of  study  as  well  as 
reports  of  tests  and  research.  The  pre-college  testing 
and  guidance  program  is  statewide.  Georgia,  however,  had 
not  solved  its  articulation  because  of  the  limited  offerjigs 
of  its  senior  ir  ititutions.,  TWo-yecir  technical  students 
cou3.d  transfer  only  to  the  Georgia  Institute  cf  Technology, 
where  they  mad,^  a rather  poor  showing  in  the  Knoell- 
Medsker  study. ^ 

3f 

Florida's  ccmmuriity  junior  colleges  are  part  of  the 
county  school  system  but  are  under  control  of  the  state. 

The  state  has  an  extensive  and  well  organized  set  of 
machinery  for  coordinating  education  at  all  levels.  Arti.c- 
ulation  between  community- junior  and  senior  institutions 
(once  agreement  has  been  reached)  is  statewide.  The 
autonon^  of  the  community-  _|unior  college  is  preserved  by 
the  specification  that,  if  the  college  certifies  the  stu- 
dent has  completed  all  of  its  own  two-year  requirements 
in  general  education  with  a grade  of  "C, " he  must 
aTitomatically  be  accepted  with  full  junior  standing  and 
not  be  required  to  enroll  in  any  lower-division  courses 
after  transfer.  The  community- junior  colleges  must  pub- 
3.ish  their  programs  and  they  must  include  a certain  number 
of  credits  in  specified  subjects,  such  as  communications, 
mathematics,  humanities,  and  social  and  natural  sciences. 
The  private  universities  are  also  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. (Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  1966)^” 

Texas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  New  York  have  master  plans 
v^ich  provide  for  the  development  of  community- junior 
colleges  and  for  formally  constituted  state-level 
agencies  to  coordinate  the  various  educational  levels. 

(For  Texas,  see  Colvert.)^^ 
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The  inatter  o±  what  «/damunity- junior  college  courses 
are  acceptable  for  transter  credit  or  for  credit  toward 
graduation  requirements  is  the  siibject  of  controversy. 
Specification  by  the  senior  institution  of  community- 
junior  college  courses  that  will  be  accepted  and  of  those 
acceptable  for  certain  majors  is  considered  by  many  to  make 
the  system  too  rigid,  to  make  change  more  difficult,  and 
to  limit  the  traditional  commitment  of  the  community- junior 
college  to  innovate  and  experiment.  Many  commuv-.ity- junior 
colleges  have  planned  their  transfer  programs  to  conform 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  stat‘d  senior  institutions;  but  as 
mr.re  students  transfer  to  other  senior  institutions  with  a 
wide  variety  of  curriculums,  requirements,  and  instructional 
methods,  it  becomes  impossible  for  a community- junior  col- 
lege to  organize  its  courses  to  articulate  automatically 
with  all  of  them. 

In  California,  the  commtmity- junior  colleges  argued 
for  automatic  credit  for  general  education  courses  taken 
in  community- junior  college  when  students  transfer  to  the 
state  university  or  the  state  colleges  with  across-the- 
board  junior  standing  for  thei.r  graduates.  (Kintzer) 

This  arrangement  would  be  similar  to  the  Florida  plan 
where  community- junior  college  students  who  have  completed 
the  general  education  requirements  of  their  own  colleges 
are  to  be  accepted  by  other  state  institutions.  In 
California,  the  position  of  the  senior  institutions  is 
that  evaluation  of  community- junior  college  courses  and 
assignment  of  credit  toward  degrees  are  prerogc\tives  of 
their  institutions  and  faculties  and  should,  therefore, 
determine  their  own  curriculums  and  requirements*  They 
fear  that,  if  the  community- junior  colleges  determine 
their  own  rec[uirements , students  may  be  inadequately  pre- 
pared. The  present  system  of  articulation  is  complex 
and,  often,  slow.  Community- junior  colleges  must  submit 
proposed  courses  to  the  office  of  relations  with  schools 
which,  in  turn,  submits  them  to  the  state  university 
for  approval.  The  colleges  may  also  need  to  obtain 
official  approval  from  other  colleges  or  department  heads. 
The  “Articulation  Conference"  of  representatives  of  high 
schools  and  colleges  informally  supervises  the  process  fron 
high  school  through  graduate  school.  It  holds  conferences 
in  subject  fields  and  works  for  agreement.  The  case 
presented  by  the  community- junior  colleg^es  is  that  changes 
may  be  made  in  university  courses  before  they  are  aware  of 
them  and  that  some  decisions  rest  on  the  arbitrary  and 
capricious  whims  of  senior  institution  faculties. 
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■?he  right  of  faculties  to  set  curriculams  should 
appjy  equally  to  the  community- junior  colleges.  They 
are  equal  partners.  They  enroll  more  than  two- thirds  of 
all  lower-division  students,  cuid  ths-  success  of  their 
transfer  students  is  proof  enough  that  they  should 
determine  their  own  general  education  patterns.  They 
should  not  he  required  to  submit  course  outlines  for 
validation  by  the  senior  institutions.  The  present  need 
to  conform  hinders  experimentation,  innovation,  and  the 
designing  of  courses  appropriate  to  student  needs. 

Becommendations  for  the  Solution  of  Transfer  Student  Prctolams 

In  the  Guidelines  for  Improving  Articulation  ^tween 
Junior  and  Senior  Colleges;,^^the  Joint  Cc»mnxttee  on  Junior 
and  Senior  Colleges  made  the  following  reccxnmendations: 

1.  Open  door  for  students  with  C-average;  selection, 
%dien  space  is  limited,  of  those  most  likely  to  succeed; 
and  counseling  to  help  students  select  colleges  most 
appropriate  for  them.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
finish  all  lower-division  work  before  transfer. 

2.  The  community- junior  college  should  count  more 
than  the  high  school  record  and  test  scores  in  determining 
admission. 

3.  Senior  institution  requirements  as  to  grade-point 
averages,  courses,  and  majors  should  be  clearly  stated 

so  that  community— junior  colleges  will  know  \«hether  stu- 
dents are  eligible. 

4.  Grade-point  differentials  between  community- 
junior  and  senior  institutions  may  serve  a useful  function 
but  should  not  be  used  to  determine  admissions  unless 
transferring  students  experience  a high  attrition  rate. 

5.  In  evaluating  a transferring  student's  credit, 
he  should  be  informed  if  the  first  evaluation  is  only  a 
gross  one,  and  a precise  evaluation  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  All  community- junior  college  courses 
should  be  entered  on  his  record.  Completion  of  an 
associate  degree  transfe*  program  should  guarantee  upper- 
division  standing. 

6.  No  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  trans- 
fer credit  accepted.  If  the  senior  institution  has  a 
residence  requirement  or  unit  requirements  for  the  degree, 
these  requirements  should  not  exceed  half  the  credits  in 
the  four-year  program. 


7.  D-grades  should  be  handled  as  they  are  for  native 
students.  A course  with  a *'D**  grade  may  be' repeated  with- 
out credit  if  it  is  to  the  student’s  advantage. 

8.  Transfer  students  should  not  be  required  to  take 
examinations  to  validate  courses  parallel  with  those  of 
the  senior  institution.  Tests  may  be  used,  however,  for 
placement  or  for  validating  or  waiving  requirements  for 
courses  in  terminal  or  vocational  programs,  courses  not 
parallel  to  those  of  the  senior  institution,  or  achievement 
through  out-of-school  experience. 

9.  There  should  be  agreement  in  writing  on  courses 
accepted  for  credit,  and  lists  should  be  kept  up  to  date. 

10.  Community- junior  college  students  should  know 
i^^at  high  school  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  before  trans- 
fer. 

11.  In  a period  of  change,  transfer  students  should 
be  permitted  to  follow  requirements  in  effect  when  they 
entered  as  irreshmen.  Changes  should  be  communicated  as 
soon  as  possible. 

12.  There  should  be  enough  flexibility  that  students 
diverted  from  their  first  choices  will  not  be  delayed  by 

differing  requirements  in  completing  their  degrees. 

13.  Community- junior  and  senior  institutions  should 
be  encouraged  to  experiment,  but  transfer  students  should 
not  be  penalized  by  such  experimentation  through  loss  of 
time  or  credit. 

14.  Articulation  efforts  should  involve  the  types 

of  personnel  who  deal  most  closely  with  the  problems  under 
consideration.  Appropriate  representation  should  be 
secured  from  all  groups  concerned,  and  administrators  at 
policymaking  levels  must  be  involved  in  approving  agree- 
ments. When  the  nuniber  of  institutions  is  too  great  for 
direct  representation,  there  should  be  rotation  of 
responsibility  and  effecti\»^fe.  coramun5 cation. 

15.  Voluntary  agreement  is  pre.?erable. 

16.  Various  procedure  may  be  needed — standing  or 
spec'al  committees,  state  and  regional  conferences,  and 
in ter- institutional  visits.  Activities  may  be  local, 
state,  or  national  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

17.  Communication  can  be  by  visits,  conferences, 
committee  activity,  dissemination  of  infomiation  of  value, 
and  effective  college  publications. 

18.  Articulation  machinery  should  be  flexible  and 
responsive  to  changing  situations. 
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Students 


General  Characteristics 

In  many  respects,  the  students  in  vocational-industrial 
and  technical  curriculums  are  similar  to  the  general 
community— junior*  college  student  body  of  which  there  have 
been  a number  of  studies  ranging  frcrni  institutional  to 
those  on  a national  scale  using  good  Scimpling  techniques . 
Medsker  (See?  the  McConnell  report  on  Junior  Collgge  Student 
Personnel  Programs;  Appraisal  and  Development.)  has 
summarized  the  results  of  previous  research,  including  his 
own,  in  a profile  of  the  community- junior  college  student 
which  illustrates  the  heterogeneity  and  variety  of  problems 
to  be  found  in  this  population.  In  1962,  fewer  than  half  of 
the  students  were  full  time,  but  two- thirds  of  these  were 
freshmen.  Men  greatly  outnumbered  women;  half  of  them  were 
under  20,  but  16  percent  were  over  30.  Ethnic  minorities 
entered  the  cOTimunity- junior  college,  but  few  completed  re- 
quirements for  transfer.  Closely  approximating  the  pattern 
of  the  general  high  school  population,  over  half  the  stu- 
dents ' fathers  had  high  school  educations  and  most  worked  in 
skilled  occupations,  semiprofessional  occupations,  or  small 
businesses.  On  the  whole,  except  in  California  and  Florida, 
those  frcmi  high  socioeconomic  levels  did  not  enter 
community- junior  colleges.  In  California,  many  students 
eligible  for  a senior  institution  attended  a community- 
junior  college;  otherwise,  the  freshmen  on  the  average  were 
lower  in  academic  potential  than  those  entering  senior 
institutions.  Only  16  percent  claimed  to  read  a lot,  and 
almost  one- third  were  deficient  in  reading  skills . 

A number  of  local  studies  are  agreed  that  at  least  a 
third  of  the  freshmen  need  remedial  work  in  skill  subjects. 
(Ihere  were  no  national  studies  on  this  STibject.)  Transfer 
students  on  the  whole  have  the  same  aptitudes  as  native 
students;  but  measured  by  academic  achievement,  the 
community- junior  college  students  rate  lower.  Students  en- 
roll in  community- junior  college  because  of  the  low  cost, 
the  closeness  to  home,  the  chance  to  work  while  attending, 
or  because  they  were  not  accepted  by  a senior  institution. 
Upon  entrance,  75  percent  of  community- junior  college  stu- 
dents say  they  are  transfer  students.  In  California, 
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53  percent  of  the  low  ability  students  were  found  to  be  en- 
rolled in  transfer  programs.  Less  than  half  of  all  those 
enrolled  in  such  programs  actually  transferred.  Only  43 
percent  of  the  freshmen  stated  that  college  was  important  in 
their  value  schemes,  and  they  reported  less  discussion  of 
college  with  parents  than  did  students  who  entered  senior 
institutions.  Occupational  choices  of  community- junior  col-, 
lege  students  appear  to  represent  their  desires  to  be  middle- 
class  citizens.  Ohe  men  are  most  attracted  to  business  and 
engineering;  the  women  to  teaching,  secretarial  worlc,  and 
sales  worlc.  Even  among  lower  ability  groups,  half  plan  for 
semiprofessional  positions  or  higher,  and  only  sevpn  percent 
for  skilled  occupations.  High  ability  students  are  more 
likely  to  have  made  ah  occupational  choice.  About  20  per- 
cent are  completely  undecided  and  50  percent  are  uncertain. 
Of  those  who  are  sure  of  their  choices  at  entrance,  many 
make  a change. 

A nationwide  survey  revealed  that  two— thirds  of  the 
students  were'  earning  some  of  their  expenses.  One- fourth 
were  working  20  hours  a week  or  more  at  jobs  rarely  related 
to  their  major  fields.  Community- junior  college  students 
were  found  to  have  less  academic  commitment  than  those 
entering  senior  institutions.  Using  the  Omnibus  Personality 
Inventory,  some  personality  differences  were  found  when 
comparing  both  types  of  freshmen— —those  in  community— junior 
colleges  being  lower  in  social  maturity,  more  conventional, 
]Less  independent,  and  more  authoritarian,  (^Studies  used  in 
this  summary  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography  under  bhe 
individual  author's  names— Berg^,  Darley^,  Flanagan  , 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education^,  Knoell  and  Medsker 
(l964a^  and  b^),  Medsker  and  Trent®,  and  Tillery®. J 

Cooley^®,  in  a follow-up  study  using  data  from  44,000 
high  school  youth  who  had  originally  taken  a two-day  test 
-battery  for  Project  Talent,  used  two  types  of  variables  to 
compare  community- junior  college  students  with  senior 
institution  students  and  non-college  students — selected 
ability  measures  and  family  socioeconomic  cultural  envi- 
ronment measures.  On  every  ability  measure  there  were 
differences  between  the  groups  with  some  tendency  for 
community— junior  college  students  to  be  more  like  non- 
college  students,  but  there  were  greater  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  mathematical  scale  seemed  most 
predictive.  On  socioeconomic  measures  the  sexes  were  not 
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differentiated,  and  the  community— junior  college  group 
tended  to  be  more  like  the  senior  college  group.  Father's 
job,  mother's  education,  and  having  one's  own  room  or  desk 
seemed  most  predictive,  but  the  author  felt  not  enough  is 
known  yet  about  socioeconomic  measures  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  influence  of  environment  on  the  decision  of 
\N^ether  or  not  to  attend  college. 

Panos?-^.  in  a pilot  study,  collected  data  from  6,860 
entering  freshmen  at  seven  community- junior  colleges  which 
were  representative  of  different  types  of  colleges.  On  all 
measures  the  range  among  the  different  colleges  was  consid- 
erable, showing  the  variation  that  exists  among  community- 
junior  colleges  with  regard  to  a variety  of  student 
characteristics.  While  over  70  percent  were  18  or  younger, 
there  were  larger  percentages  of  older  freshmen  students 
than  in  senior  institutions.  Ihe  modal  family  income  was  in 
the  $10,000  to  $.14,999  bracket,  but  almost  five  percent  re- 
ported less  than  $4,000.  The  fathers  of  44.9  percent  and 
the  mothers  of  35.5  percent  had  received  at  least  some  col- 
lege education.  Almost  60  percent  were  frcxn  Protestant 
backgrounds,  26.5  percent  from  Roman  Catholic  backgrounds. 
Approximately  93  percent  were  Caucasian,  and  slightly  less 
than  one  percent  were  Negro.  Eighty-nine  percent  were  from 
public  high  schools.  The  modal  high  school  grade  was  "C" 
compared  to  "B"  for  freshmen  in  senior  institutions.  (This 
reflects  the  opportimity  offered  by  the  cormunity- jxinior 
colleges  to  students  not  accepted  at  senior  institutions.) 
There  is,  however,  a wide  range  among  colleges  of  both  types. 
The  educational  aspirations  of  the  community- junior  college 
students  may  be  unrealistically  high  as  about  three-fourths 
planned  to  earn  baccalaureate  degrees  and  half  of  these 
intended  to  go  on  to  graduate  work.  Only  nine  percent  of 
the  group  were  undecided  clbout  their  majors.  About  one- 
fifth  were  in  business,  4.5  percent  in  technical  fields,  and 
about  ohe-fifth  in  a variety  of  special  fields,  such  as 
police  science,  forestry,  and  air  conditioning.  A consid- 
erable number  had  taken  active-  parts . in  high  school  activi- 
ties, although  bhe  proportion  of  those  receiving  recognition 
was  less  than  for  freshmen  in  the  senior  institutions. 

• S^f- ratings  on  personal  traits  indicated  a number  of  col- 
lege subtypes  and  again  showed  a wide  range  among  colleges. 
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A study  by  Metcalf of  age,  sex,  study  loads,  residen- 
cy, conanuting  distance,  previous  education,  and  program 
gives  data  for  30,951  students,  both  full  and  part  time,  in 
15  Washj.ngton  community- junior  colleges.  Academic  students 
comprised  87.4  percent  of  the  group,  vocational  12.3  percent, 
and  adult  0.3  percent.  The  great  majority  planned  to  trans- 
fer. 


Bossone^^  states  the  implications  for  college  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  of  the  data  on  community— junior 
college  students.  A loiowledge  of  the  statistics  is  not 
enough.  Teachers  must  br3  trained  to  understand  and  meet 
the  problems,  both  psychological  and  academic,  particularly 
of  the  large  group  from  lower  socioeconOTiic  backgrounds  - 
These  students  have  often  been  accustomed  to  less  privacy, 
have  greater  sympathy  for  the  industrial  rather  than  the 
professional  group,  and  are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  author- 
ity. They  are  accustomed  to  people  dissatisfied  with  work 
and  pay,  live  more  in  the  present,  and  prefer  security  to 
self-expression.  Psychological  problems  are  reflected  in 
insecurity,  occupational  and  status  anxiety,  and  lack  of 
social  skills.  language  skills  are  often  deficient  eind 
remedial  work  is  needed.  Good  English  is  not  spoken  at  home, 
television  replaces  books,  eind  there  is  a lack  of  under- 
stcinding  of  academic  cind  cultural  pursuits. 

There  are  many  institutional  studies  of  the  ccxnmunity- 
junior  college  student.  Thomson^^  reported  in  1967  that 
those  studies  received  at  the  ERIC  Junior  College  Clearing- 
house were  of  value  only  to  the  particulrtr  institutions, 
usually  being  based  on  entire  classes  or  student  bodies  with 
no  sampling  procedures  and  no  adequate  procedures  for  han- 
dling data  usually  obtained  from  records  and  involving 
little  analysis.  Such  research  should  be  improved  so  that 
it  can  have  greater  value  to  the  entire  field.  Colleges 
should  develop  common  variables  and  correct  sampling  and 
coding  procedures  to  permit  the  development  of  normative 
s tudies . 

Some  studies  have  been  made  that  eittempt  to  differ- 
entiate students  in  vocational  progrcuns  from  other  students. 
Stewar'.:^^,  using  parts  of  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inven- 
tory and  an  Interest  Assessment  Scale,  analyzed  personality 
varied) les  of  male  and  female  students  at  a California 

community- junior  college  that  specialized  in  trade  and  voca- 
tional programs.  Noncognitive  variables  include  risk  taking 
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attitudes,  impulse  expression,  estheticism,  abstraction,  and 
sources  of  life  satisfaction.  Both  instruments  differ- 
entiated between  vocational  students  and  non— vocational  stu- 
dents at  another  community- junior  college  and  a senior 
institution,  between  the  sexes,  and  to  scxne  extent  among 
major  fields.  Electronic  technicians,  for  example,  had 
lower  scores  than  drafting  students  on  adventure,  order, 
influencing  others,  and  estheticism;  but  they  were  high  on 
abstract  ideas.  Students  in  machine  technology  and  aero- 
nautics were  similar  to  electronic  technicians  except  for 
written  expression  on  which  they  were  lower.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  thar  there  cure  psychological  factors 
related  to  the  choice  of  a vocational  objective  and  even  of 
a particular  program  in  a community- junior  college,  but 
more  exploration  is  needed  before  we  can  say  \«^at  causes 
what. 


Hakanson^^  studied  319  students  from  six  community- 
junior  colleges  in  the  west  and  midwest  in  terminal  occupa- 
tional programs.  Most  of  them  had  enrolled  in  the  programs 
directly  after  high  school  graduation,  and  the  majority  of 
them  (especially  women)  had  taken  programs  in  the  scune 
occupational  fields  in  high  school.  Terminal  students  were 
in  the  middle  and  low  socioeconomic  levels  and  in  the  medium 
EUid  low  rcuiges  in  scholastic  aptitude.  Compared  with  all 
graduating  high  school  seniors,  there  was  overrepresentation 
of  women  of  middle  socioeconcmic  status  and  scholastic 
aptitude  and  men  of  low  socioeconomic  status  and  scholastic 
aptitude.  Forty  percent  of  the  group  completed  their  pro- 
grams. Students  of  middle  socioeconomic  status  were  more 
likely  to  complete  programs  than  those  frcxn  either  the  high 
or  low  groups.  Only  14  percent  of  those  who  dropped  out  of 
academic  transfer  programs  chauiged  to  occupational  programs, 
underscoring  the  need  for  better  guidance  services  to  help 
such  students. 

Several  studies  of  industrial  arts  students  and  teach- 
ers at  Colorado  State  College,  all  used  for  Ed.D.  disserta- 
tions, (Nelson^^,  Crist^®,  Morgan^^,  Monroe^^,  Vacek^l,  and 
Messran^^)  found  that  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference 
Schedule  differentiated  between  industrial  arts  students  and, 
teachers,  as  well  as  between  both  students  and  teachers  and 
.a  normative  group  of  college  men.  It  also  differentiated 
entering  industrial:  arts  freshmen  from  those  with, 
other  majors.  It  did  hot  differentiate,  however,  between 
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class  groups  of  students.  Hie  student  population  studied 
was  male  industrial  arts  majors  at  four  senior  institutions. 
The  conclusions  were  that  the  test  was  an  effective  aid  in 
guidance  of  freshmen  in  industrial  arts  and  into  the  teach- 
ing of  industrial  arts,  but  that  it  could  not  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  predicting  academic  success  in  industrial 
arts.  It  was  also  found  that  the  Edwards  Personal  Prefer- 
ence Schedule  and  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inven- 
tory tended  to  show  relationships  between  vocational 
interests  cind  personality  variables  of  industrial  arts 
freshmen.  Both  industrial  arts  students  and  teachers 
differed  from  the  normative  group. 

Larson^^  studied  by  questionnaire  the  characteristics 
of  297  students  who  had  enrolled  in  Michigan  community- junior 
college  vocational- industrial  or  technical  curricula  in 
1958-59.  All  were  males.  Thirty- four  percent  (101)  of  the 
group  had  graduated,  8 percent  were  still  attending,  7 per- 
cent had  transferred,  5 percent  had  accepted  apprenticeships, 
7 percent  were  in  the  military  services,  and  19  percent  had 
taken  jobs  before  finishing.  Approximately  three- fourths  of 
the  students  started  college  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20. 
Fifty- four  percent  were  residents  of  the  local  districts, 
and  three-fifths  had  fathers  who  worked  at  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, or  skilled  jobs.  Sixty- five  percent  reported  a 
high  school  average  of  "C."  Ten  percent  had  previously 
attended  another  college.  Work,  fineuicial  assistauice  from 
parents,  and  personal  savings  were  the  means  of  financing 
their  educations.  Financial  need  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
work  and  attendcince  patterns.  (Fifty- two  percent  worked 
on  part-time  jobs  and  22  percent  on  full-time  jobs  while 
attending  college. ) Of  those  ^o  graduated,  66  percent 
worked  part  time,  and  17  percent  worked  on  full-time  jobs. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  group  attended  college  at 
some  time  on  a part-time  basis.  Of  the  graduates,  62 
percent  finished  in  two  years.  About  60  percent  of  the 
graduates  had  a college  average  of  "C,"  and  the  other  40 
percent  a "B"  average.  Drafting  and  design  was  the 
curriculum  most  coiranonly  found  in  the  community- junior  col- 
lege offerings.  Along  with  electricity,  electrorics,  and 
other  technology  subjects;  it  was  also  considered  most 
useful.  English  and  mathematics  were  considered  to  be  of 
value,  but  the  opinion  of  most  was  that  they  needed  re- 
vision. Thirty-one  percent  of  the  total  group  and  22  per- 
cent of  the  graduates  believed  that  too  much  emphasis  was 
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placed  OR  theory  and  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  hand  and  machine  skills.  Of  the  total  stu- 
dent group,  27  percent  thought  a two-year  program  was  too 
sliQU-t.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  need  for  indus- 
trial training  at  the  skilled  level  should  net  be  forgotten 
in  the  push  for  more  rigorous  technician  programs.  Of  the 
graduates,  72  percent  found  employment  either  in  their  hOTie 
communities  or  the  college  area.  Only  half  of  the  graduates 
and  35  percent  of  the  total  group  were  working  at  the  jobs 
they  had  prepared  for,  but  an  additional  number  said  that 
their  college  work  had  helped  them  in  securing  their  jobs 
and  might  also  help  toward  promotion.  Sixty-eight  percent 
of  the  graduates  expressed  a desire  to  take  more  courses. 

A study  of  30  graduates  and  30  unsuccessful  candidates 
in  collegiate  technical  programs  at  Ferris  State  College  in 
Michigan  (Taylor,  Lazotte,  euid  Bon^)24  differentiate  the 
groups  on  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  administered 
when  they  were  freshmen.  Successful  ones  showeci  higher 
scores  on  architect,  dentist,  mathematics,  physicist, 
engineer,  aviator,  carpenter,  and  policeman  subscales.  Un- 
successful ones  were  higher  on  forest  services,  personnel 
director,  social  science  teacher,  social  worker,  musician, 
sales  manager,  real  estate,  and  life  insurance  sales.  Tlie 
differences  were  essentially  those  between  "thing"  orienta- 
tion and  "people"  orientation. 

McMahon  calls  attention  to  auiother  aspect  of  the  teach- 
er trainees  in  industrial  education: 

T5),e  'student*  body  in  the  teacher- training 
division  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  is  un- 
like any  other.  The  members  are,  ideally,  mas- 
ters of  a skilled  trade,  a condition  resulting 
frcmi  years  of  work  experience.  They  may  be 
j^0latively  young;  they  are  more  often  guite 
mature  adults.  They  may  have  some  formal  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school,  but  they  also  may 
have  entered  the  teaching  field  with  only  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  Above 
all,  they  are  individuals,  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  their  own  skills  and  abilities  for  any 
success  which  they  have  achieved.  In  many 
cases,  they  are  basically  non-verbal,  pragmatic. 
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practical,  and  determined  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  usable  material  from  the  edu- 
cation for  which  they  are  paying.  (See  Center 
for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  1966.)^^ 

This  description  is  .not  universally  applicable,  but  it  does 
suggest  a laiije  group  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
plcuining  of  industrial  teacher  education  progrcims. 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  the  transfer  student  and 
his  problems  at  the  senior  institution.  IVo  summaries  of 
the  research  on  the  performance  of  community- junior  college 
transfer  students  point  out  the  main  findings  and  the  defects 
of  most  of  these  studies.  Hills  (1965b surveyed  the  re- 
secxch  from  1922  to  1963;  Roueche^^  reported  on  24  studies 
received  by  the  ERIC  Junior  College  Clearinghouse  through 
1966.  Conclusions  drawn  from  the  research  indicate  trans- 
fer shoch  in  that  grades  will  probably  be  lower  in  the  first 
semester,  although'  they  may  recover  to  some  extent.  Trans- 
fer students  * grades  are  lower  than  those  of  native  stu- 
dents, and  the  transfer  students  are  less  likely  to  graduate 
and  take  longer  to  do  so  than  native  students.  The  transfer 
students  may  have  trouble  if  they  treuisfer  to  major  state 
senior  institutions.  Most  of  the  studies  are  based  on 
records,  but  they  do  not  give  insight  into  reasons  for  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Are  transfer  students  different  from 
native  students  in  aptitudes  or  academic  achievements?  Is 
there  a difference  in  grading  standards?  Do  problems  cf 
articulation  requiring  extra  lower— division  courses  cause 
the  delay  in  graduating?  Are  there  any  implications  for 
the  adequacy  of  ccmimunity— junior  college  programs? 

Lee  and  Suslow28  differentiated  four  groups  of  transfer 
students  entering  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
in  1961-62  on  their  community- junior  college  grade-point 
averages  cind  found  significant  differences  in  their  per- 
formances. A much  higher  percentage  of  the  top  group 
graduated  and  finished  in  four  semesters . For  each  of  the 
four  groups,  however,  the  University  grade-point  average 
was  lower  than  the  community- junior  college  average,  and 
there  was  a drop  in  grades  at  the  end  of  the  first  semes- 
ter. This  can  be  explained  for  the  upper  group  by  the 
need  to  adjust  to  much  greater  competition  at  the  Univer- 
sity than  was  experienced  in  community- junior  college. 
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A longitudinal  study  of  transfer  students  from  public 
and  private  c ommj^ity- junior  colleges  in  Georgia  was  begun 
in  1964  (Fincher).  *Hie  first  phase  of  the  study  of 

those  - seeking  transfer  showed  them  to  be  a heterogeneous 
group  with  complex  admission  problems.  'Th.e  senior  insti- 
tution freshmen  had  an  initial  advantage  over  community- 
junior  college  freshmen  who  had  lower  verbal  and  mathe- 
matics scores  on  the  SAT. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  transfer  student 
is  that  conducted  by  Knoell  and  Medsker  and  reported  in  two 
technical  research  reports — one  focusing  on  articulation 
and  coordination  among  colleges  (1964a) ° and  the  other 
focusing  on  the  student  (1964b) ^ — and  a shorter  summary  of 
the  findings  and  their  implications  (1965)^®.  The  core 
group  included  7,243  community— junior  college  students  \idio 
transferred  in  1960  to  43  senior  institutions  in  ten  states 
representative  of  all  sections  of  the  country  and  differ- 
ent types  of  organization  and  control  of  higher  education. 
The  states  selected  were  California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigaui,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  Washington.  There  was  a definite  tendency  for  stu- 
dents to  transfer  to  the  state  senior  institution  unless 
they  were  excliT^ded  by  selective  admissions  policies.  The 
study  showed  that  they  had  less  chance  of  success  at  the 
larger  senior  institutions  than  at  other  types  of  schools. 
New  York  had  a smaller  percentage  of  community— junior 
college  graduates  transferring  to  its  senior  institutions 
than  was  true  of  any  other  state,  but  many  of  its  students 
transferred  to  out-of-state  institutions.  The  study  also 
used  transfer  and  native  students  who  graduated  in  1962  for 
comparative  purposes.  The  study  used  interviews,  question- 
naires, records,  interviews  with  faculty  and  staff,  and 
meetings  of  college  personnel  concerned  with  coordination 
_procedures.  The  transfer  students  were  like  the  native 
students  in  most  characteristics.  (Typically,  they  were 
white,  Protestant,  of  native-born  parentage,  graduates  of 
general  or  college  preparatory  progrcims  in  high  school,  and 
ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  classes. 

There  were  many  more  men  than  women,  and  their  high  school 
records  were  not  as  good.  Although  economic  reasons  were 
given  for  attending  community- junior  college,  the  students 
were  enthusiastic  about  their  community- junior  colleges, 
particularly  about  their  instructors  and  the  scope  of  the 
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of  the  curricular  offerings.)  It  was  estimated  that  75  per- 
cent would  persist  to  their  degrees,  but  less  than  half 
graduated  on  time.  Uie  accumulative  attrition  rate  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year  after  transfer  was  29  percent. 
There  was  a drop  in  grades  the  first  semester  after  transfer, 
but  steady  improvement  was  then  shown.  The  initial  drop 
often  brought  down  their  total  grade-point  averages  \«^ile 
they  were  in  the  senior  institution.  Native  students  usu- 
ally had  more  academic  aptitude  and  higher  grade-point 
averages.  The  pattern  of  native  student  transfer  differ- 
ences was  less  like  to  occui  in  the  teacher's  colleges 
than  in  the  large  state  senior  institutions.  Social  class 
variables,  except  as  they  caused  economic  problems,  did 
not  seem  to  influence  success.  On  the  whole,  the  students 
seemed  to  have  the  same  probability  of  success  in  each  of 
the  broad  major  fields.  Community- junior  college  grades 
were  more  predictive  of  success  than  high  school  records 
except  that  a poor  high  school  record  not  balanced  by  a 
considerably  above-average  community- junior  college  record 
was  often  a predictor  of  academic  difficulty.  Students  who 
had  decided  on  the  particular  colleges  for  transfer  by  the 
end  of  their  freshman  year  had  less  difficulty.  There  was 
wide  variation  in  chances  for  success  among  the  states,  the 
types  institution,  and  individual  institutions  themselves. 
There  is  probably  at  least  one  institution  in  each  state  at 
%diich  a particular  COTimunity- junior  college  student — even 
with  a "C-'  average — can  succeed. 

Lanibe^^,  in  a study  of  community- junior  college  trans- 
fer students  at  Western  Michigan  University,  found  that 
students  with  grade-point  averages  below  "C"  encountered 
serious  academic  difficulty,  while  those  with  2.00  to  2.49 
averages  encountered  difficulty  the  first  semester  but 
usually  improved.  Except  for  the  below  "C"  group,  the 
transfer  students  performed  somewhat  better  than  the  native 
students.  Tiiose  entering  the  School  of  Education  showed 
the  best  performance.  Most  of  them  had  been  in  college 
transfer  programs.  There  were  significant  differences  in 
performance  by  those  from  different  community- junior  col- 
leges, but  students  continued  to  hold  the  same  relative 
ranks  they  held  before  transfer.  The  principal  problems 
of  adjustment  upon  trcuisfer  were  increased  costs,  diffi- 
culties in  scheduling  required  courses,  and  loss  of  credits. 
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Problems  of  Orientation 


Present  orientation  programs,  usually  given  with  en5>ha- 
sis  on  freshmen  and  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  tenr  when 
many  transfer  students  were  working,  were  generally  consid- 
ered unsuccessful  by  the  students  interviewed  by  Knoell  and 
Medsker  (1965)  Students  had  not  thought  about  the  pro- 

grams they  wanted,  but  suggestions  that  orientation  Hiight 
include  wives,  might  be  in  the  spring  before  transfer,  and 
the  major  department  might  provide  orientation  after  trans- 
fer. Colleges  should  take  a look  at  their  new  trcinsfer 
students — age,  class  levels,  colleges  from  which  they  come, 
sex,  housing,  needs,  and  interests — in  developing  special 
orientation  procedures  for  this  group-  Orientation  during 
this  whole  first  yecir  is  needed,  and  special  advisors  with 
an  understanding  of  community- junior  colleges  and  the 
problems  of  transfer  students  may  be  needed.  Orientation 
should  start  ^^efore  transfer  with  printed  matter  sent  to 
students  about  the  college — its  policies  and  requirements. 
Students  found  'sits  to  the  canpus  very  helpful,  especially 
if  they  had  a ch  ce  to  talk  with  their  advisors.  Texas 
A&M  has  a special  day  in  the  spring  for  community-jianior 
college  students  and  counselors.  Students  stay  in  the 
dormitories,  talk  with  students  and  their  advisors,  and 
learn  something  about  the  canpus. 

The  following  are  suggested  needs  for  consideration  in 
the  orientation  of  transfer  students: 

a.  Review  of  appeal  procedures  for  redress  of 
grievances  in  evaluation  of  transfer  credit. 

b.  Description  of  opportunities  for  transfer 
students  to  participate  in  the  student 
activities  program. 

c.  Esplanation  of  the  graduation  requirements 
which  have  been  fully  satisfied  by  work 
transferred. 

d.  Clarification  of  graduation  requirements  yet 
to  be  conpleted,  including  specific  courses 
for  meeting  these  requirements. 

e.  Review  of  available  student  personnel 
services,  especially  financial  assistance 
opportunties . (The  Joint  Committee  on 
Junior  cind  Senior  Colleges)^ 
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Academic  Problems 


30 

The  first  set  of  problCTis  resulting  from  grade  point 

differentials  and  the  drop  in  grade  point  average  normally 

experienced  the  first  semester  after  transfer.  Stu- 
dents often  become  discouraged  at  this  time  and  need  help 
from  counselors  or  advisors.  With  some  students,  ^rtieu- 
larly  those  i^o  had  a "C"  average  in  community- junior 
college,  this  drop  in  grades  may  cause  dismissal  since 
community- junior  college  grades  are  not  usually  considered 
in  retention  policies.  It  may  also  affect  completion  of 
graduation  or. major  sequence  grade  point  requirements  on 
time.  When  schools  have  raised  admission  requirements  for 
freshmen  but  not  for  the  transfer  stuoents,  the  latter 
were  sometimes  in  competition  v/ith  native  students  of  higher 
academic  «Qjility  as  well  as  two  years'  experience  with  the 
"system. " 

A second  set  of  problems  arises  from  different  grading 
systems  and  different  methods  of  teaching.  In  community- 
junior  college,  a "C"  grade  may  be  given  for  compliance  with 
requirements  at  only  a minimally  acceptable  level.  This  is 
an  area  that  needs  exploration  by  both  community- junior  and 
senior  institutions.  The  community- junior  college  should 
also  be  certain  that  students  who  are  transferring  have 
effectively  made  up  all  deficiencies.  The  students  may 
need  to  remain  in  the  community- junior  college  for  more  than 
two  years  to  complete  lower  division  courses  rather  than 
take  them  after  transfer  and  have  a greater  chance  of  fail- 
ure. The  increase  in  both  quality  and  qpaantity  of  work 
expected  was  a problem  for  some  students.  Some  felt  they 
had  not  learned  all  they  should  in  their  community- junior 
college  courses . They  were  unprepared  for  the  types  of 
examinations  and  other  evaluations.  Adjustment  was  needed 
to  different  teaching  methods  and,  particularly  at  the 
larger  senior  institutions,  the  impersonality  of  student- 
teacher  relationships.  Knoell  and  Medsker  suggested  that 
the  pace  might  be  stepped  up  in  the  second  year  of 
community- junior  college.  "Methods  of  instruction,  tech- 
niques for  evaluation,  assignments  of  reading,  and  term 
pa,p0i-3— — all  these  could  be  made  to  approximate  university 
instruction  somevdiat  more  closely  as  the  time  approaches 
for  the  students  to  transfer"^®  Another  problem  might 
arise,  often  in  experimental  programs,  vdiere  the  organiza- 
tion of  course  content  at  either  institution  was  such  that 
articulation  was  impossible. 
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A third  group  of  problems  is  concerned  with  evaluation 
of  credits.  Students  are  frequently  given  formal  admission 
or  told  that  a certain  amount  of  credit  is  transferable. 

They  assume  that  all  of  this  credit  is  applicable  to  degree 
requirements.  When  the  evaluation  of  their  credits  is  com— 
pleted,  ihey  find  that,  while  the  credit  is  placed  on  their 
fecords,  some  of  it  does  not  count  toward  a degree.  Tfiis  is 
often  true  of-  some  of  the  occupational  and  specialized 
courses  in'  th'e  community- junior  college.  Students  should 
know  before  transfer  the  exact  status  of  their  credits  and 
%diat  requirements  for  a degree  they  will  need  to  fulfill. 

Still  a fourth  set  of  academic  problems  is  concerned 
with  delay  in  graduation.  This  can  occur  in  several  j/myst 
Students  are  normally  not  allowed  credit  for  courses  in 
which  they  received  a "D"  grade  and  may  have  to  take  more 
work  to  raise  their  grade-point  averages.  Students  may  have 
to  repeat  a course,  drop  a course,  or  change  to  another 
course  because  of  poor  articulation  of  content  in  sequence 
courses.  Students  may  have  to  take  extra  lower  division 
courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a particular  school  or 
department.  If  a community- junior  college  is  too  small  to 
provide  adequate  staff,  facilities,  or  diversification  of 
offerings,  the  students  may  have  to  take  more  of  these 
courses  at  the  senior  institution.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  allowing  the  students  degree  credit  for 
connminity— junior  college  courses  v^ich  have  no  equivalent  in 
the  senior  institution  and  also  allowing  some  of  them  to  be 
substituted  for  required  courses  in  the  same  area. 

Social  Problems 

Transfer  students  tended  to  have  much  less  identity 
with  college  life  than  native  students.^®  This  came  about 
in  part  because  some  of  the  transfer  students  were  older 
and  married;  some  were  working  part  time,  and  they  felt 
the  need  to  devote  all  their  time  to  their  studies.  How- 
ever, the  students  remarked  that  recruitment  into  campus 
activities  was  directed  toward  freshmen.  Student  services 
personnel  should  make  a special  effort  to  help  transfer 
students  find  a place  in  college  life.  (The  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  holds  an 
annual  spring  conference  for  student  leaders  from 
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coinrounity-- junior'  colleges  end.  senior  institutions  to  dis- 
cuss mutuel  problems#  plan  special  programs#  and  meet  with 
university  staff*  When  students  transfer#  they  are  already 
in  a position  to  assume  leadership  roles.) 

Financial  Problems 

The  financial  needs  of  many  community- junior  college 
students  including  those  v^o  transfer  are  frequently 
mentioned.  Students  choose  community- junior  colleges 
because  of  the  low  cost#  the  chance  to  live  at  home#  and 
the  opportunity  for  employment  \diile  attending.  Many 
students  attend  part  time  while  working  or  drop  out  for  a 
while  to  work.  The  best  statement  of  this  problem  is  given 
by  Kioell  and  Medsker  in  their  study  of  the  transfer  stu- 
dent. The  transfer  students  usually  come  from  less  well 
educated  families  with  lower  incomes  than  those  who  enter 
the  senior  institution  as  freshmen.  "One  of  the  threads 
running  through  the  entire  study  is  the  economic  plight 
of  the  junior  college  students  who  transfer  to  four— year 
institutions."^®  About  three-fourths  of  the  men  and  only 
slightly  less  of  the  women  were  partially  self-supporting — 
40  percent  of  the  men  received  no  help  from  their  parents# 
and  20  percent  of  the  men  were  paying  all  costs  from  their 
own  earnings.  Students  had  tried  to  save  money  before 
transferring#  realizing  they  would  need  more  time  for  study. 
About  twice  as  many  worked  during  community— junior  ccllege 
as  in  the  first  year  after  transfer.  Others  were  working 
fewer  hours. 

Three  types  of  students  encountered  academic  diffi- 
culty because  of  financial  need:  (1)  the  employed 

community— junior  college  student  who  was  usually  able  to 
obtain  "C"  grades  but  had  never  really  learned  to^ study; 

(2)  the  student  who  worked  between  community- junior  col- 
lege and  the  senior  institution  thereby  losing  some  of 
his  study  skills  and  usually  having  difficulty  in 
advanced  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  because  of  a 
loss  of  knowledge;  and  (3)  the  student:  with  enough  money 
for  one  semester  who  expected  to  obtain  aid  for  the 
second  semester  but  whose  grades  dropped#  typically# 
making  it  difficult  for  him  to  receive  aid  or  part-time 
employment.  Students  who  lived  at  home  were  unrealistic 
in  their  estimates  of  cost;  many  mentioned  that  increased 
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costs  were  a problem  during  the  second  semester.  Part- 
time  jobs  were  scarcer  and  hourly  rates  lower  than  they 
had  expected.  Senior  institution  policies  often  discrim- 
inated against  helping  new  students  locate  jobs.  Failure 
to  understand  aid  and  loan  policies  also  created  problems. 
Students  had  not  understood  academic  requirements  for  aid 
nor  that  it  was  usually  committed  for  the  entire  year  and 
was  not  usually  available  in  the  second  semester.  The 
drop  in  grades  usually  experienced  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  frightened  students  into  giving  up  part-time  jobs. 
Financial  problems  ranked  first  among  reasons  given  for 
voluntary  withdrawal.  The  present  trend  toward  increased 
aid  for  capable  high  school  graduates  to  attend  senior 
institutions  should  be  extended  to  capable  community- 
junior  college  students;  and  colleges  should  consider 
their  loan  policies  for  transfer  students/ “many  of  whom 
have  only  a "C"  average. 

In  the  study  made  by  White^^  of  transfer  problems  and 
policies  based  on  data  from  166  senior  institutions,  the 
problems  of  financial  need  are  also  discussed.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  institutions  reported  that  scholarships  are 
available  to  transfer  students  but  competition  may  be  keen. 
Most  colleges  mentioned  loans,  jobs,  or  other  aids;  but  a 
student  must  have  been  in  residence  a semester  or  a year 
before  making  application.  Actually,  these  students  should 
not  enroll  until  they  have  enough  money  for  the  first  year. 
In  68  percent  of  the  institutions,  the  annual  expense 
exceeds  $2,000,  which  is  prohibitive  for  a large  proportion 
of  transfer  students. 

Recruitment  Problems 

The  problem  of  finding  and  interesting  students  to 
teach  industrial  education  is  complicated  both  in  high 
school  and  community- junior  college  by  the  "image"  of 
vocational  education  as  being  of  lo^^er  status  than  academic 
curriculums.  Good  students  tend  to  enter  the  academic  pro- 
grams; and,  as  Larson 's^^  study  shows,  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial courses  have  a large  proportion  of  men  of  low  academic 
ability.  Greater  awareness  by  counselors  of  opportunities 
in  the  areas  encompassed  by  industrial  education,  of  the 
educational,  requirements  for  entering  specific  programs  and 
reaching  specific  levels  of  competency,  and  of  the  student 
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characteristics  rsdapted  to  these  goals  would  yield  a larger 
base  of  students  committed  to  industrial  and  techi^ical 
education  with  the  potential  to  complete  a full  college  pro- 
gram. Interest  in  the  occupational  area  may  develop  in 
high  school,  particularly  if  the  high  school  programs  have 
beep,  articulated  with  community- junior  college  <"ourses. 

Jlany  students  from  general  and  college  preparatory  programs 
enter  vocational  progrcims  in  community- junior  college. 

For  many  students,  community- junior  college  is  a time 
of  exploration.  In  the  Knoell  and  Medsher  study^®  more  than 
one- fourth  of  the  students  changed  majors  in  community- 
junior  college.  The  largest  shift  was  out  of  engineering, 
often  into  business;  administration.  A full  30  percent  of 
the  changes  made  by  the  men  in  the  community- junior  college 
involved  engineering.  Reasons  given  were  poor  grades  in 
mathematics  and  science  and  the  rigor  of  the  engineering 
program.  Many  of  these  students  with  proper  counseling 
might  have  been  successful  in  other  technological  areas. 

Ressler,^^  in  a study  of  310  students  in  industrial 
teacher  education  in  Ohio,  found  that,  while  many  had  taken 
industrial  arts  in  high  school,  the  majority  of  majors  had 
decided  on  teaching  after  entering  college.  The  greatest 
influence  on  their  choice  came  from  teachers  in  the  field. 

Knoell  and  Medsker^®  also  stated  that  students  ^o 
had  decided  on  career  and  educational  plans  and  determined 
the  particular  institutions  to  which  they  wished  to  trans- 
fer by  the  end  of  their  freshmen  year,  had  the  greatest 
potential  of  success  in  completing  their  plans.  It  would 
seem  that  in  planning  for  those  teachers  who  would  progress 
through  a full  program  from  high  school  to  a degree, 
recruitment  efforts  should  be  centered  on  high  school 
seniors  and  community- junior  college  freshmen. 

New  York  City  has  been  conducting  a program  for  the 
past  eight  years  to  recruit  high  school  seniors  to  prepare 
for  industrial  arts  teaching.  Parents  are  reached  through 
speeches  by  teachers  ett  Parent— Teacher  meetings,  through 
literature  addressed  to  them,  and  through  exhibits  and 
television  programs  planned  to  make  the  genercil  public 
aware  of  industrial  arts  in  the  schools. 
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Guidance  counselors  have  proved  an  obstacle  in  teaAer 
recruitment.  They  must  be  kept  aware  of  the  industrial 
arts  programs  even  in  their  own  schools,  they  do  not  nor- 
mally program  college— bound  students  into  industrial  arts, 
and  they  do  not  realize  that  they  cannot  speak  of  becom.- 
ing  teachers  to  the  average  industrial  arts  students  be- 
cause they  must  be  capable  of  completing  degree  programs. 
Industrial  arts  teachers  in  all  schools  have  the  job  of 
breaking  through  the  blinders  of  the  counselors • 

Student  nights  are  sometimes  held  by  the  local  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  which  the  teachers  belong*  where 
certificates  and  trophies  are  presented  by  industry  and 
various  associations  to  students  for  good  performances. 

In  the  fall  of  each  year,  the  seniors  who  are  recommended 
by  teachers  and  who  have  shown  an  interest  are  interviewed 
and  invited,  along  with  their  counselors,  to  a meeting  of 
the  Future  Teachers  of  Industrial  Arts.  Representatives 
from  each  of  the  four  colleges  giving  a bachelor's  degree 
in  industrial  arts  and  representatives  from  community- ju- 
nior colleges  talk  to  the  students.  Recruitment  litera- 
ture is  handed  out. 


Community— junior  colleges  are  a fairly  new  source  for 
teacher  recruitment  in  New  York  City,  but  in  1968  the  first 
group  of  industrial  arts  community— junior  college  gradu- 
ates in  New  York  transferred  to  City  College.  Some  of 
these  students  were  not  able  to  qualify  for  the  senior 
institution  as  freshmen,  but  they  were  able  to  qualify 
after  their  community- junior  college  work.  Examples  of 
some  of  their  literature  and  methods  used  to  interest  high 
school  seniors  are  presented  in  Teacher  Recruitment  by  the 
New  Y^^k  City  Board  of  Education  Industrial  Arts  Depart- 
ment. 


A high  school  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  also  has  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  District  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation to  which  teachers  bring  students  they  want  to 
interest  in  teaching  (Anderson) This  school  also  de- 
votes one  day  to  discussions  about  teachers  and  their 
roles . 


R.  D.  Morrison,  speaking  at  the  Institute  on  Critical 
Issues  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Teacher  Education  in 
Small  Colleges  held  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in 
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1967  (see  Bell)^  , said  that  the. most  important^  th^ng  in 
recruiting  is  the  development  of  a good  approach  hy  a good 
teacher.  Teachers  can  usually  spot  the  students  they 
think  will  be  good  teachers.  Then  they  should  talk  to  the 
students  and  enlist  the  help  of  others  %dio  should  be  in- 
terested in  their  careers. 

Recruiters  of  community- junior  college  freshmen  could 
well  talk  over  suggestions  from  other  areas  and  prograuos 
for  other  purposes.  Teachers  and  transfer  students  in  the 
field  should  be  asked  to  suggest  students,  and  either  coun- 
selors or  teachers  should  give  them  informational  career 
brochures  of  a general  nature.  A visit  to  the  ccmnnunity- 
junior  college  campus  by  faculty  and  students  (particu- 
larly if  they  are  transfers  from  the  college  being. visit- 
ed) could  be  utilized  to  talk  with  counselors,  impress 
upon  faculty  the  need  for  their  help  in  meeting  the  short- 
age, and  talk  with  students.  Students  might  at  this  time 
be  given  full  information  on  all  schools  in  the  state  of- 
fering industrial  teacher  education  programs,  including 
lists  of  courses  offered,  degree  requirements,  how  to  plan 
community- jiuxior  college  courses  to  provide  good  articula- 
tion, l^oratory  facilities,  specialties  of  each  school, 
Euid  general  information  about  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  This  could  be  followed  by  a visit  to  the 
senior  institution  by  both  frei.hmen  2uid  sophomores  to  ac- 
tually inspect  facilities,  meet  faculty,  and  ask  questions. 
Sophomores  who  had  al^-eady  planned  on  transfer  might  at 
this  time  check  with  advisors  on  their  plzuis  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Faculty  and  counselors  might  also  be  invited, 
but  programs  for  them  should  probably  be  separate  from 
those  for  students.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  help 
the  students  complete  all  lower  division  work,  make  up  zuiy 
deficiencies,  and  meet  any  special  requirements  so  that 
they  may  trzuisfer  with  full  junior  standing.  A visit  from 
the  senior  institution  faculty  also  offers  the  chcuice  to 
access  the  value  c-f  certain  technical  courses,  their  teach- 
ers, and  facilities  in  the  community- junior  college,  and 
to  obtain  insight  that  may  help  in  the  guidance  of  stu- 
dents from  this  college. 

Svimmary 

Transfer  students  in  industrial  teacher  education 
have  much  the  same  problems  as  all  transfer  students  and 
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should  have  help  from  counselors  and  faculty  advisors. 

Some  students  may  have  particular  problems  with  articula- 
tion of  course  content  in  technical  areas,  with  some  hav- 
ing ccMnmunity— junior  college  courses  in  technical  fields 
not  accepted  because  they  were  terminal  and  not  transfer 
courses.  They  may  need  to  take  some  proficiency  tests  to 
determine  placement,  particularly  if  they  have  been  out  of 
school  for  a period  between  the  community- junior  college 
and  senior  institution,  ^elp  for  problems  of  this  nature 
should  be  available  within  the  department,  either  from  a 
departmental  counselor  or  a faculty  member  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  community- junior  college.  When  a part-time 
or  summer  job  is  needed,  it  would  seem  particularly  im- 
portant to  help  the  student  find  work  directly  related  to 
his  major  that  could  also  help  him  to  accumulate  the  work 
experience  needed  for  a future  position.  Some  schools 
have  a cooperative  work-study  plan  which  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  accumulate  systematically  the  necessary  work  ex- 
perience. The  1968  federal  legislation  has  provided  funds 
for  financing  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  occupational 
areas  so  that,  hopefully,  more  aid  will  be  available  for 
these  students . 

Counseling,  advising,  cuid  some  sort  of  articulation 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  student  in  industrial  teach- 
er education  are  needed  before,  during,  auid  after  transfer 
in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Helping  the  student  determine  his  major  and  assess 
his  interests  and  abilities  for  teaching  as  a goal. 

2.  Selecting  the  transfer  institution  that  is  best 
for  the  particular  student.  This  requires  a knowledge  of 
courses  and  facilities  available  in  his  major;  how  the 
course  sequences  articulate  with  his  community- junior  col- 
lege courses;  particular  lower  division,  graduation,  and 
major  requirements;  his  chances  for  success;  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  institution. 

3.  Determining  what  community- junior  college  courses 
will  be  accepted  for  credit  as  well  as  for  graduation  or 
major  requirements.  What  additional  lower  division  cour- 
ses not  available  in  community  junior  college  will  he  need  ? 
Are  there  courses  to  be  repeated  without  credit  because  of 
a "D"  grade  in  community— junior  college?  Are  there  courses 
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that  will  have  to  be  started  over  because  the  manner  of 
orgauiizing  the  material  makes  articulation  difficult? 

4.  Giving  proficiency  tests  for  placement  puxposes 
before  transfer  if  they  are  to  be  useful  to  the  counselors. 

5.  Giving  English  proficiency  tests,  ^en  they  are 
required,  before  transfer. 

6.  Encouraging  the  student  to  complete  all  possible 
lower  division  requirements  and  remove  all  deficiencies  in 
community- junior  college  so  that  he  may  transfer  with  full 
community- junior  standing  even  though  this  may  mean  two 
and  one-half  or  three  yearg  in  community- junior  college. 
Knoell  and  liedsker  (1964a)  found  that  many  transfer  stu- 
dents were  held  or  dropped  back,  even  though  they  earned 
satisfactory  grades  in  their  majors  eind  in  advanced  courses, 
by  poor  grades  in  lower  divi.sion  courses  taken  in  the  se- 
nior institution  and  by  inability  to  complete  English  pro- 
ficiency requirement. 

7.  Helping  the  student  select  and  schedule  hxs  class- 
es, particularly  considering  the  time  needed  for  student 
teaching. 

8.  Helping  the  student  after  transfer  with  academic 
and  personal  problems  before  they  become  so  serious  as  to 
cause  withdrawal. 

9.  Assisting  the  student  with  adjustment  to  the  se- 
nior institution,  with  study  problems,  housing,  extra- 
curricular activities . etc . 

10.  Reviewing  the  student's  financial  situation  with 
him  before  transfer  euid  helping  him  make  adequate  plans  to 
meet  his  needs. 

11.  Milking  the  student  feel  that  someone  has-  a per- 
sonal interest  in  him  and  his  goals. 

This  requires  cooperation  of  community- junior  college 
and  senior  institution  counseling  services,  of  faculty  in 

his  major  department,  and  of  other  administrative  depart- 
ments responsible  for  admissions  and  credit  evaluations. 
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The  Future 


Predictions  are  numerous  sibout  the  growth  and  organi- 
zation of  education  after  high  school;  it  is  certain  from 
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and  State  xViaster  plans  that  the  en- 


rollment in  community— junior  colleges  will  increase  rapidly 
in  the  next  decade.  The  nuiriber  of  youth  desiring  to  enter 
college  is  rapidly  increasing.  Pressures  on  senior  insti- 
tutions are  bringing  about  a limit  on  enrollments  and  in- 
crease in  admission  standards  since  they  cannot  expand 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  increasing  demands.  Tuition  and 
fees  in  senior  institutions  are  rising.  Pressure  on  the 
tax  dollar  influences  the  legislature  in  its  provisions 
for  public  higher  education.  The  concept  of  public  educ- 
ation beyond  the  high  school  as  part  of  the  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  has  been  growing.  With  a low-cost, 
open-door  community- junior  college  within  commuting  distance, 
enrollments  will  increase  and  a greater  proportion  of  college 
freshmen  will  be  enrolled  in  the  community- junior  college. 
Area  vocational  schools  are  also  opening  rapidly  in  many 
states.  The  nuinber  of  occupational  courses  offered  is  also 
increasing  as  the  needs  of  industry  are  better  defined. 


The  high  proportions  of  entering  students  wanting  aca- 
demic transfer  progreuns,  even  though  many  //ail  to  complete 
them,  has  resulted-  in  predictions  that  area  vocational 
schools  will  become  comprehensive  and  that  community— junior 
colleges  will  become  more  status  conscious  and  put  more 
emphasis  on  transfer  progreims.  As  senior  institutions 
raise  entrance  requirements  for  freshmen,  sending  more 
students  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  to  community- 
junior  colleges,  the  problem  for  marginal  transfer  stu- 
dents will  become  greater  as  they  compete  with  a group 
already  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  ability. 

A more  serious  problem  is  where  will  the  transfer 
student  go?  With  increasing  community- junior  college 
enrollments  will  come  increasing  numbers  desiring  transfer. 
State  master  plans  have  not  provided  for  this  expansion. 
Dwyer ^ states  that  New  York  has  failed  to  make  provision 
for  these  students.  Michigan  will  not  have  the  facilities 
to  accommodate  the  anticipated  nuinber  of  applicants,  and 
its  senior  institutions  will  probably  limit  the  nuinber 
of  transfer  students.  main  problem 
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is  one  of  finance « The  Xftiiversity  of  California  and  other 
California  state  colleges  now  must  reduce  their  lower 
division  enrollments  in  order  to  make  room  for  more  trans- 
fer students.  Knoell  and  Medsker  state:  "There  should 

be  plans  for  the  orderly  accomodation  of  these  students 
and  the  development  by  coordinating  agencies  of  under- 
graduate curriculum  master  plcUis  to  insure  that  new 
opportunities  will  be  available  as  needed."^  Senior 
institutions  are  already  facing  severe  shortages  of  space 
and  will  be  tempted  to  abandon  an  open-door  policy  for 
transfer  students.  "While  it  seems  unlikely  that  senior 
colleges  and  universities  will  abandon  their  freshmen 
classes  completely,  the  trend  toward  enrolling  a high 
proportion  of  new  freshmen  in  local  two-year  colleges 
seems  irreversible'.'^  Alvin  C.  Eurich,^  however,  predicts 
that  by  the  yecir  2000  many  strong  liberal  arts  colleges 
and  universities  will  have  discontinued  their  first  two 
undergraduate  years,  since  the  responsibility  for  lower- 
division  work  will  have  come  predominately  within  the 
province  of  the  community- junior  college. 

At  present,  there  are  a few  senior  institutions 
that  offer  only  upper  division  and  graduate  work,  but  it 
cannot  as  yet  be  called  a trend.  The  Dearborn  Ccunpus  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  for  pxan5>le,  is  a commuting 
university  with  aii  eirphasxs  on  technology  that  has  no 
lower  division  work.  The  lower  division  is  offered 
primarily  by  Henry  Ford  Community  College.  Florida,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  community- junior  college  transfer 
students,  has  recently  opened  two  senior  institutions 
that  are  upper  division  and  graduate  only,  Florida 
Atlantic  University  and  the  University  of  West  Florida. 

Any  holder  of  an  associate  degree  can  be  admitted. 

Faculty 

Grant  Venn^ points  out  that  the  need  for  vocational- 
industrial  technical  teachers  is  great  not  only  in  terms 
of  numbers,  but  in  terms  of  a new  kind  of  person  in  many 
fields i The  upgrading  and  retraining  of  those  already 
teaching,  and  the  expanding  and  improving  of  education 
for  new  teachers  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  new 
groups  needing  vocational  education,  of  new  developments 
in  teaching  technology,  and  of  new  occupational  fields 
to  be  served.  Some  of  the  occupational  areas  are:  para- 

medical, child  care,  teacher  aides  and  assistants^  public 
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service  fields  as  social  work  and  recreation,  as  well  as 
cooperative  work-study  programs  and  occupational  orien- 
tation for  younger  students  and  their  parents.  There 
is  a need  for  people  who  know  how  to  organize  instruc- 
tional programs  in  the  schools  to  give  occupational 
orientation  and  information  to  young  people,  stcirting 
at  the  elementary  level. 

We  do  not  have  any  people  prepared  in 
this  area  and,  as  far  as  I know,  do  not  have 
programs  specifically  planned  for  this  area, 
(Regarding  cooperative  work-study  progrcims 
to  provide  work  experience  directly  related 
to  school  learning,)  I believe  it  is  going 
to  take  a specially  trained  kind  of  person 
who  understands  industry  and  its  problems, 
who  understands  the  local  c<xnmunity,  who 
understands  the  school,  the  vocational 
program,  and  can  tie  these  packages  to- 
gether. (see  Vivian  and  Hoffman) 

People  are  also  needed  specifically: 

"to  teach  short,  intensive  entry  skills  programs 
leading  directly  to  a job. 

to  teach  the  disadvantaged  in  secondary  cUid  post- 
secondary progrcuxis. 

as  a specialist  in  working  with  dropouts  and  in 
helping  the  youngster  make  the  transition  frcxn  school 
to  work,  ir*.  placement  and  follow-up. 

to  teach  slow- learners  and  students  needing  low- 
level  job  entry  skills. 

...  to  teach .and  retrain  adults."^ 

Faculty  Development  Programs 

A number  of  interesting  programs  for  advanced  degrees 
have  been  developed.  Rutgers  offers  a masters  program  for 
preparing  vocational  teachers  to  teach  culturally-disad- 
vantaged youth  (O'Brian  and  O'Neill)^.  Emphasis  is  on 
broad  training  in  sociology,  social  psychology,  learning 
concepts,  and  teaching  methods;  the  program  includes 
three  direct  field  experiences.  Rutgers  also  has  an 
advanced  degree  program  based  on  the  knowledge  that  a 
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symposium  of  leaders  thought  it  was  necessary  for  a leader  in 
vocational  education — counseling  and  guidance,  lahor 
economics,  social  psychology,  group  dynamics,  sociology 
of  work,  industry  and  minority  groups,  labor -management 
rr-lations,  industrial  organization,  training,  facilities, 
and  the  concepts  of  vocational  education  (Schaefer  and 
O 'Brian) Olivo^  suggested  that  graduate  programs  for 
administrators  include  3oiowledge  and  experiences  related 
to  administration  and  supervision,  occupational  analysis 
and  curriculum  development,  concepts  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, planning  facilities,  financial  matters,  laws,  reg- 
ulations and  policies.  A graduate  degree  intern  program 
for  new  administrators,  who  have  already  accepted  a 
position,  is  in  operation  at  Oswego  College.  Field 
experiences  involving  studies  of  industry  and  adminis- 
trative organizations  throughout  the  country  cire  corre-' 
lated  with  course  work  and  actual  application  of  new 
concepts  and  ideas  to  the  student's  own  organization. 

There  may  be  need  for  a different  degree  for  high 
school  and  community- junior  college  teachers  vho  want 
advanced  graduate  work  that  has  relevancy  for  their 
teaching.  This  might  be  beyond  the  masters  but  not  so 
specialized  or  research  orientated  as  the  Ph.D.  Some 
do  offer  specialist  degrees  to  fill  this  need.  In 
addition  to  a breadth  of  subject  matter  and  advanced 
work  in  the  major  area,  professional  education  courses 
should  be  included  in  the  progrcim  for  such  a degree. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  such  courses. 

O 

W.L.  Swanson  studied  the  content  of  masters 
degrees  in  industrial  education  by  having  judges 
develop  a list  of  good  practices  and  then  asking  for 
evaluation  of  their  programs  by  all  departments  with 
such  programs.  The  87  percent  responding  rated  pro- 
fessional education  as  satisfactory,  research  and  tech- 
nical training  not  satisfactory,  and  general  education 
least  satisfactory  of  all. 

The  growth  of  vocational  education  as  the  result  of 
the  legislation  suid  concern  of  the  federal  government, 
and  increasing  concern  and  involvement  of  the  states,  and 
a growing  new  concept  of  the  place  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  total  educational  pattern  has  implications 
for  the  types  of  training  future  teachers  may  need. 

Teachers  will  be  needed  for  the  training  and  retraining 


of  adults  for  whom  special  educational  methods  and  per- 
ceptions may  be  needed — namely,  for  the  disadvantaged, 
the  slow  leaurner,  the  undereducated.  In  high  schools, 
with  the  development  of  programs  for  several  types  of 
students  at  varying  levels,  the  teacher  will  need  to 
know  how  to  adapt  curriculum,  goals,  and  methods  for 
each  group.  The  same  is  crue  of  the  heterogeneous 
community— junior  college  population.  The  development 
of  many  new  types  of  progrzuns  in  answer  to  the  needs 
of  industry  in  2Lrea  vocational  schools,  ccHnmunity— junior 
colleges,  and  adult  courses  for  vhich  teachers  will 
almost  certainly  need  to  be  recruited  from  industry 
will  require  more  teacher-trainers  with  a fairly  broad 
background  who  cam  provide  needed  pre-service  auid  in- 
service  training.  Teachers  should  be  trained  as  indus- 
trial cirts,  trade  and  industrial,  or  technical  teachers, 
and  for  specific  kinds  of  institutions  and  students. 

There  is  a growing  demand  for  pre-technical  courses  in 
the  high  schools  articulated  with  canmunity-junior 
college  courses  and  for  industrial  courses  that  can 
either  lead  directly  into  work  or  continue  into  ccmh- 
munity  junior  college  prograuns.  The  growth  of  area 
vocational  schools,  community— junior  colleges,  and 
e^ansion  of  high  school  or  post-secondary  enrollments 
means  that  more  teachers  in  industrial  education  will  be 
needed.  Kentucky,  for  example,  is  trying  to  meet  this 
need  by  retraining  industrial  arts  teachers.  There  is 
a growing  interest  in  work-study  or  work— experience 
prograuns  and  some  exposure  to  the  successful  operation 
of  such  programs  might  be  included  in  the  teachers ' 
training.  New  emphasis  may  be  needed  for  industrial 
teacher  education  and  certainly  more  such  teachers  will 
be  needed  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  if  the 
new  concept  of  vocational-industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion as  a central  part  of  the  education  of  all  children 
gains  acceptance.  The  1968  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  states: 

First,  starting  early  in  the  student's  for- 
mal education  he  must  learn  more  about  work, 
its  dignity,  and  his  relationship  to  the  occu- 
pational world.  Actual  work  experiences  should 
be  included. 

Second,  the  siibject  matter  of  the  school 
and  vocational  requirements  need  to  be  realized 
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so  that  education  becomes  more  powerful  in 
terms  of  its  occupational  potential.  This 
involves  a high  degree  of  flexibility  and  a 
definite  movement  toward  individualization 
of  instruction - 

Third,  the  hcird-core  content  of  voca- 
tional education — the  part  that  makes  a 
person  employable — ^must  be  adjusted  to  accom- 
modate a wider  range  of  occupational  oppor- 
tunity and  a larger  number  of  students. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  eatresses  a concern  for  making  education  more 
relevant  cuid  more  meaningful.  Some  progreuns  are  structured 
to  make  general  education  more  meaningful  through  its 
practical  relationship  to  vocational  education;  in  others, 
vocational  education  or  information  result  from  general 
education.  There  was  also  concern  about  gaps  and  lack 
of  coordination  in  existing  progreuns.  A common  chaurac— 
teristic  of  many  programs  and  projects  was  the  recognition 
of  the  need  for  more  comprehensive  planning.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  the  success  of  innovative  programs 
was  largely  dependent  upon  and  directly  related  to  the 
degree  of  unity  which  could  be  formulated  for  the  total 
program . 

New  Trends 

Emerson  identifies  the  following  important  trends  in 
occupational  education  for  the  future: 

Articulation  of  occupational  education 
curriculums  at  all  levels,  with  specialized 
progrcims  at  higher  levels. 

Developnent  of  technical  education  and 
perhaps  other  tracks  in  high  schools  leading 
to  post-high (school)  programs. 

Broadening  of  curriculum  objectives  aimed 
at  clusters  of  related  occupations  followed  by 
specific  education. 

Occupational  education  (as)  an  integral 
part  of  total  education  and  in  varying  ways 
included  at  all  grade  levels. 


Greater  status  for  occupational  education. 

Expansion  of  offerings  particulaurly  for 
employed  workers. 

(The)  Increasingly  important  role  for  the 
community  college  in  occupational  education • 

In  the  years  ahead  the  technician  will  need 

breadth  as  well  as  specialization  and  this 

can  best  be  provided  by  the  community  college.^® 

If  the  ccanmunity— junior  college  is  to  msike  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  vocational-industrial  and  technical 
education,  it  must  be  large  enough  to  provide  the  needed 
enrollment;  its  administrators  must  understand  the  pro- 
gram; faculty,  facilities,  and  space  must  be  available; 
and  there  must  be  a good  working  relationship  with  indus- 
try. 


Scxne  of  the  new  approaches  and  ideas  in  occuMtional 
education  are  described  by  Tuckman  and  Schaefer.^ 

The  cluster  approach  appears  to  be  a 
necessary  and  fruitful  approach  to  curricu- 
lum development.  As  the  number  of  occu- 
pational titles  increases  (and  changes) , it 
will  be  incumbent  upon  curriculum  developers 
in  vocational  education  to  build  curricula 
that  provide  for  the  possibilities  of  skill 
transfer.  An  analytic  approach  ...  will 
be  required. 

This  concept  has  developed  wide  interest.  The  University 
of  Maryland  conducted  research  aimed  at  developing  a middle 
between  two  points  of  view — whether  vocational— industrial 
and  technical  education  should  prepare  highly  skilled 
students  for  specific  occupations  or  should  provide  broad 
programs  of  general  training  for  a wide  variety  of  occu- 
pations. The  essential  and  common  components  of  occupa- 
tions are  determined;  occupations  are  organized  into 
families  or  clusters.  The  high  school  student  studies 
a family  of  occupations  and  acquires  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  for  several  related  occupations.  Such  diver- 
sification enables  a student  to  assess  his  own  abilities 
and  interests,  to  change  his  raind,  and  obtain  skills  which 
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could  be  transferable  if  a particulau:  job  was  discontinued. 
The  state  of  Oregon  prov'ides  an  interesting  excunple  of 
this  concept  in  operation.  Further  studies  of  the  occu- 
pational needs  of  the  state  and  its  regionr>  form  the 
background  for  development  of  occupational  clusters  and 
curricula  appropriate  to  them.  Articulation  between  high 
school  and  community- junior  college  progrcims  allows  for 
greater  depth  and  specialization  at  the  upper  division 
level.  Donalvx  Maley^^  at  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
been  developing  experimental  secondary  school  programs/ 
including  the  preparation  of  both  curriculum  materials 
and  teachers  for  different  occupational  clusters. 

The  multitrack  idea  in  curriculum  planning  offers 
occupational  courses  on  several  levels  to  meet  abilities 
and  interests  of  a variety  of  students.  The  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  has  developed  curriculum  guide- 
lines and  instructional  materials  to  prepare  auto  tech- 
nicians and  less  skilled  auto  mechanics.  This  idea  has 
been  applied  in  nursing  with  three  levels  of  occupations, 
in  aircraft  mechanic3/  and  in  construction  technology. 

This  concept  can  be  more  fully  applicable  if  both  jobs 
and  educational  programs  of  industry  are  reorganized. 

(Burt) 

The  Richmond  Plan  (see  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College)!^ 
attempted  to  do  something  about  the  poor  high  school  prep- 
aration of  students  at  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College.  A 
high  school  in  Richmond,  California  developed  a pre-tech- 
nicai  program  in  which  English,  mathematics,  science, 
and  technical  courses  were  correlated  into  one  progreUR  of 
interrelated  knowledge.  The  plan  was  then  tried  in  19 
area  high  schools  under  a grant  irom  the  Ford  Foundation. 

A similar  program  of  unified  course  work  is  project  FEAST, 
a high  school  program  for  the  food  and  hotel  industry. 

It  makes  use  of  a strong  industry- labor  advisory  committee. 
Plcuis  are  under  consideration  for  pilot  projects  in  busi- 
ness cuid  hospital  occupations.  These  high  school  prograuns 
lead  either  to  employment  or  to  further  education.  Contact 
is  maintained  with  industry  through  visits  to  industrial 
operations  and  talks  given  at  the  school  by  industry  per- 
sonnel concerning  occupations.  A program  of  this  type 
may  require  special  teacher  training.  It  is  necessary  to 
"retrain"  teachers  but  the  ideal  way  would  be  pre-service 
teacher  training  progrcuns  in  which  the  student  could 
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becOTie  involved  in  on-tihe— job  braining  for  an  inter- 
disciplinary program.  (Asbell)  The  teachers  of  all 
disciplines  must  work  as  a team  in  coordinating  curric 
ulum  and  instruction-  Objectives  are  defined  in  measur- 
able terms.  Students  must  know  both  vhat  they  are  doing 
and  why  they  are  doing  it.  At  present,  there  are  40 
schools  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  with  programs  using 
the  inter-disciplinary  process  adapted  to  12  different 
occupational  areas 

After  a study  to  see  what  their  graduates  actually 
did  and  realities  of  employment  in  the  area,  the  Quincy, 
Massachusetts  school  system  realized  that  75  percent  of 
their  educational  budget  was  being  spent  for  educating 
25  per  cent  of  the  students  vdio  planned  academic  degrees - 
Project  Able  was  organized  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Institute  for  Research  in  Pittsburgh-  This  project  iden- 
tified 11  broad  families  of  vocations  and  common  components 
of  basic  training  for  31  major  occupations-  A new  school 
has  been  built  with  movable  walls,  a.  flexible  floor  plan,  .a 
library  that  is  both  a resource  and  work  center,  and  an 
adaptable  plan  for  schooling  from  ninth  to  fourteenth 
grade  students.  Individualized  knowledge  will  be  utilized 
as  much  as  possible  with  skills  organized  into  learning 
units  and  the  learning  units  organized  into  individual 
progrcims  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  student  - • Learning  units 
may  be  drawn  from  different  fields  tc  fit  individual  train- 
ing. A student  may  leave  school  prepared  for  work  at  a 
relatively  low  level  or  continue  on  to  a higher  level-  The 
school  is  also  planning  a course  in  basic  technology  for 
all  students  which  can  start  as  early  as  kindergarten 
leading  to  an  understanding  of  how  things  work-  The  course 
can  also  be  a prime  tool  for  realistic  vocational  guidance - 

Develo^nents  in  new  media  and  instructional  methods — 
television,  programmed  learning,  computer,  etc- — , in  staff 
ing  patterns — team  teaching,  a diversified  staff — , and 
flexible  scheduling  all  have  implications  for  needed  change 
in  teacher  preparation-  Polos^®  states  that  team  teaching 
allows  for  a more  efficient  utilization  of  teachers,  better 
use  of  the  unique  talents  of  different  teachers,  and  a 
better  introduction  for  beginning  teachers-  This  procedure 
is  being  used  in  a number  of  schools  and  in  some  teacher 
education  courses,  for  example,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mississippi  State  University- 


Team  teaching  may  be  of  value  in  some  vocational 
courses.  Burtp"^  however,  citing  the  ejcperience  in  an 
instrumentation  program  states  that  great  lecturers  can 
be  used  but  that  team  teaching  is  unworkable  on  the  tech- 
nical level. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a course 
presented  in  this  fashion  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  keep  in  logical  sequence  and  that 
the  lecturers  will  present  their  subject  at 
widely  varying  levels  of  instruction.^^ 

The  student  may  be  confused  by  variations  in  terminology. 

This  criticism  illuminates  problems  that  can  occur  if 
team*  teaching  is  utilized  in  name  only.  The  true  concept 
of  the  method  requires  careful  advance  planning  by  the  team 
so  that  the  teaching  is  coordinated  and  each  team  member 
understands  \diat  he  and  the  others  are  doing. 

The  concept  of  a differentiated  staff  as  outlined 
by  Allen  and  Wagschal^^  would  require  a redirection  of 
some  teacher  training  programs.  They  suggest  a vertical 
differentiation  from  aides  through  paraprofessionals 
through  assistant  teachers  to  a master  teacher  with  iden- 
ifiable  competencies  determined  for  each  step,  and  progres- 
sion possible  to  the  extent  that  a teacher  can  demonstrate 
proficiency  for  the  next  step  up.  Training  programs  would 
be  devised  for  various  levels  of  teaching  personnel  and 
in-service  programs  structured  to  help  their  upward  pro- 
gress . 

Flexible  Scheduling 

Flexible  scheduling  with  the  use  of  the  computer  is 
proposed  by  Dwight  Allen  of  Stanford  University  (see  Center 
for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education)?-®  This  is  based  on  a performance 
curriculum  with  performance  elements  and  definitions.  The 
task  to  be  learned  is  defined  in  terms  of  levels  of  achieve- 
ment. These  levels  of  achievement  should  be  time-indepen- 
dent.  Student  progress  should  not  be  measured  in  terms  of 
having  sat  through  so  many  hours  of  class,  but  in  terms  of 
what  he  has  learned.  This  may  require  different  amounts 
of  time  for  different  students.  Flexible  scheduling  requires 
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restructuring  the  curriculum  to  identify  performance 
criteria  instead  of  time  criteria-  Differentiated  staffing 
can  be  used  with  technical  and  support  personnel  (possdhly 
several  different  kinds  of  people  with  different  training 
and  background)  in  addition  to  professionals-  Class  size 
may  be  differentiated  according  to  purpose-  A lecture 
group  of  200  may  meet  a half  hour  a week,  and  small 
r group  sessions  may  be  needed  for  different  amounts  of 

time-  Some  classes  mry  be  only  short-term-  They  may 
be  student-led,  production-oriented,  or  discussion 
centeredi  Where  in  the  program  is  a small  group  needed; 
v^ere  should  it  be  scheduled?  Open  laboratory  and  shop 
is  an  important  part  of  this  - If  the  student  has  about 
40  percent  of  his  time  free  from  scheduled  work  he  can  be 
sent  to  the  laboratory  or  shop  to  work  on  something  until 
it  is  accomplished  instead  of  having  laboratory  assigned 
for  a three-hour  block-  This  requires  a staff  meinber  in 
the  laboratory  or  shop  to  help  him-  Student  assignments 
can  be  of  varying  lengths  under  this  arrangement-  To  do 
this  requires  individual  student,  and  class  size  sched- 
uling; this  is  where  the  computer  is  useful - 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction 

There  is  an  e3q>eriment  underway  in  the  area  of 
computer  assisted  instruction  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity which  is  described  by  Brandon  (see  Center  for 
Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  vocational  and 
Technical  Education)-^  Writing  programs  that  will  be 
understood  by  the  student  and  anticipating  student  reac- 
tion and  questions  is  a problem-  Individual  differences 
between  students  and  teachers  can  be  a problem  when  using 
the  computer-  This  plan  is  being  tried  out  in  technical 
courses . The  system  should  not  be  thouglt  of  as  suffi- 
cient to  the  complete  instructional  task  but  as  a tutor - 
If  the  material  is  properly  programmed,  it  should  be 
relatively  simple  to  couple  up  entire  state  programs  with 
terminals  and  computers  that  can  aid  students  in  technical 
courses,  in-service  training  for  teachers,  etc-  The  com- 
puter is  being  used  in  vocational  guidance  to  match  up 
jobs  and  student  characteristics-  It  might  be  used  in 
curriculum  construction  if  a matrix  can  be  created  to 
accommodate  job  analysis  and  curriculum  content - 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Technology  is  using  a 
I computer  to  assist  the  guidance  staff  in  keeping  records 
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of  individual  student  profiles.  The  ccxnputer  will  help 
the  counselors  make  predictions  for  the  student's  future 
performance  and  aid  in  designing  an  individual  program 
for  each  student. 

Programmed  learning  may  involve  a nuitiber  of  different 
media  and  purposes.  Delta  College  in  Michigan  has  been 
using  it  in  improvement  courses  in  mathematics,  and  as  aids 
in  science  and  basic  English.  The  programs  allow  for 
individual  progress;  and  by  using  teacher  aides  for  the 
routine  work,  the  teacher  has  more  time  for  individual 
work  with  students.  Delta  has  a program  resource  center 
to  which  professors  can  refer  students  with  special  needs 
of  interests.  Bakersfield  College  in  California  has  been 
using  programmed  learning  as  part  of  a basic  electronics 
course,  in  computer  programming,  and  in  some  area^  of 
nursing.  It  is  a satisfactory  supplemental  instructional 
device.  Programming  is  used  for  certain  units,  not  the 
whole  course.  Programmed  materials  in  mathematics  are 
in  use  at  a number  of  California  community- junior  colleges. 
Los  Angeles  Valley  College  has  a fully  equipped  study 
skills  center  which  makes  use  of  some  programs.  Tele- 
vision is  also  used  for  instruction  by  a number  of  commu- 
nity-junior colleges. 

Moss^^  reports  that  while  there  is  considerable  exper- 
imentation in  instructional  methods,  the  results  as  yet  do 
not  warrant  generalizations  and  widespread  applications 
of  innovative  practices.  We  should  focus  more  attention 
on  the  individual  rather  than  groups  "to  identify  the 
relationships  among  configurations  of  student  character- 
istics, learning  tasks,  and  learning  outcomes. 

Problems  relevant  to  both  curriculum  development 
and  teacher  education  thcit  need  consideration  are  the 
implications  of  interactions  among  the  psychological  or- 
ganization of  content,  methodology,  personality,  and 
attitude,  and  the  need  to  devise  some  standardized  approach 
or  procedure  for  correlating  or  integrating  the  content 
from  varied  fields  and  disciplines  with  primary  focus  upon 
occupationally  related  situations Before  adopting  an 
innovation  study,  its  value  and  application  to  specific 
schools,  programs,  facilities,  students,  faculty  abilities, 
and  the  possible  value  it  has  for  a particular  purpose 
and  cost  should  be  considered. 
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Moss  summarizes  the  state  of  teacher  education 
progrcuns : 


We  need  very  much  to  try  to  establish  a 
system  of  verified  principles  which  will  permit 
us  to  understa  nd  and  control  the  teacher  educ- 
ation process.  At  present  we  are  operating 
programs  primarily  on  the  basis  of  tradition, 
'conventional'  wisdom,  and  personal  experience. 
This  does  not  imply  that  current  teacher  educ- 
ation practices  are  necessarily  bad,  only  that 
we  really  do  not  know  their  worth,  and  that 
we  cannot  be  reasonably  confident  about  judg- 
ing suggested  means  for  improving  present 
practices.  No  doubt  there  will  soon  be  a 
rash  of  studies  on  micro-teaching  and  other 
applications  of  educational  technology;  these 
are  relatively  simple  to  research.  What  we 
really  need,  however,  are  creative  efforts  to 
devise  practical,  valid  means  for  measuring 
teacher  effectiveness;  this  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  without  it  we  lack  objective 
criteria  for  judging  the  value  of  our  teacher 
education  efforts.^ 


Moss  again  says: 

The  outcome  of  the  necessary  philo- 
sophical research  may  be  a series  of 
(teacher)  job  descriptions,  each  based  upon 
different  assumptions  or  perceptions  of 
anticipated  social,  economic  and  educational 
conditions,  perhaps  further  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  educational  level  and  student 
characteristics  with  which  specific  kinds  of 
vocational-technical  teachers  will  be  expected 
to  deal.  It  might  be  quite  possible,  for 
example,  to  conclude  from  such  studies  that 
at  least  some  teachers  in  the  future  will 
become  less  concerned  about  developing  in- 
structional materials  and  dispensing  infor- 
mation, and  become  more  involved  in  diagnosing 
and  prescribing  for  learning  problems  and  in 
organizing  and  coordinating  systems  of  instruc- 
tion for  individual  students. 
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Lines  of  communication  must  be  kept  open  between 
the  community*" junior  college  and  senior  institution  admin- 
istration, faculty,  and  counseling  staff.  Conferences 
over  proposed  changes  can  be  helpful.  When  new  ijiforma- 
tion  of  value  is  obtained  or  when  changes  are  contemplated, 
all  concerned  should  be  nOtifiad.  Follow— up  studies  of 
transfer  students  in  industrial  teacher  education  should 
be  made  not  only  of  grades,  progress,  and  adjustment,  but 
of  their  reactions  after  they  have  begun  teaching  to 
both  community— junior  college  and  senior  institution  pro- 
grams. Counselors  need  to  be  kept  aware  of  new  require- 
ments, new  courses,  new  types  of  jobs,  results  of  research, 
etc.  The  Guidelines  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Junior  and 
Senior  Colleges  state  that  communication  between  insti- 
tutions may  be  facilitated  by: 

a)  inter-caunpus  visitation  of  faculty  and 

staff 

b)  effective  college  piiblications 

c)  dissemination  of  research  results  to 
practioners 

d)  conferences  and  committee  activity, 
including  the  preparation  of  proceedings 
and  minutes  of  mee tings 

Articulation  activities  should  involve  the  types  of  per- 
sonnel who  deal  most  closely  with  the  problems  under 
consideration.  Procedures  need  to  be  established  for: 

a)  identifying  appropriate  problems 

b)  initiating  needed  studies 

c)  proposing  solutions  to  problems 

d)  ratifying  and  implementing  agreements 

Since  articulation  is  both  a process  and  an  attitude,  there 
are  distinct  advantages  to  having  articulation  machinery 
voluntary,  particularly  with  respect  to  procedures  for 
reaching  agreements. 

How  may  effective  articulation  be  accomplished?  In 
addition  to  some  over— all  administrative  coordination, 
there  will  be  specific  articulation  activities  which  will 
assume  a variety  of  forms: 

a)  Ad  hoc  committees  may  be  employed  for 
the  solution  of  specific  problems- 
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b;  Standing  ccxnmittees  may  be  utilized 
to  consider  problems  in  particuleir  subject 
fields . 

c)  State  and  regional  conferences  may  be 
held  to  reviev/  matters  in  which  there  is 
broad  interest . 

d)  Inter— institutional  visits,  news- 
letters, and  similztr  expressions  of  cooper- 
ative planning  may  also  strengthen  articulation.^^ 

Statewide  articulation  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  some 
goals,  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a substitute  for 
local  action.  Through  professional  associations,  some 
sort  of  articulation  at  the  national  level  may  also  be 
achieved  for  particuleir  disciplines. 

Articulation  machinery  can  be  kept  up-to-date 
and  responsive  to  current  problems  by  built-in  periodic 
evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  machinery,  the  effective 
ness  of  types  of  personnel  involved,  the  appropriateness 
of  problems  considered,  and  concrete  achievements  attained 
Machinery  should  remain  flexible  and  responsive  to  chang- 
ing situations. 
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Surveys:  The  Present  Status  of  Articulaticai 


The  de^rtment  heads,  admissions  offices,  transfer  stu- 
dents, counselors,  and  technical  deans  in  respective  senior 
institutions  and  community- juniox*  colleges  were  questioned 
regarding  present  policies  and  problems  relative  to  articu- 
lation. *Hie  results  of  these  investigations  are  presented 
in  this  section. 

Department  Jiaad  Questionnaire  Summary 

The  Department  Head  Questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
chairmen  of  industrial  education  departments  in  the  piiblic 
senior  institutions  in  the  six  states  studied. 


/ 


Number 


^tate 

/sent 

Returned 

1 California 

9 

7 

1 Florida 

6 

6 

Illinois 

7 

7 

Michigan 

7 

7 

New  York 

r (2)* 

4 (2)  * 

Texas 

11 

10 

6-State  Total 

44 

41 

*Note;  The  State  University  Colleges  at  Buffalo 
and  Oswego  in  New  York  have  separate  departments 
of  industrial  arts  and  vocational  technical  educa- 


tion. Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  separate 
departments  in  the  two  schools  cuid  the  returns 
were  counted  separately.  However  in  the  returns 
listed  above,  each  school  was  counted  only  once. 
For  example,  in  New  York  four  schools  were 
surveyed  with  two  (2)  of  those  schools  each 
having  two  departments. 


Although  41  institutions  responded  to  this  questionnaire, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  43  actual  questionnaires  were 
returned  due  to  the  division  of  departments  in  New  York 
as  noted  above.  The  43  department  heads  in  the  six  states 
reported  7,518  students  majoring  in  the  teaching  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  total  nuniber  of  transfer  students 
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(including  those  in  industrial  teacher  preparation)  was 
3,356,  Of  the  41  senior  institutions  represented  by  the 
respondents,  32  maintained  an  "open  door"  policy. 

Additional  material  and  information  secured  from  the 
returned  questionnaires  follows . 

I.  Individual  or  Office  Responsible  for  Evaluation 
of  Community- Junior  College  Transfer  Credits 

II.  Treins f erable  Courses/Cr edits  (from  comm.  col.  to  sr.  inst.) 

A.  Total  Amount  of  Credits  TreUis f erable 

B.  Amount  of  Acceptable  Technical  Course  Equivalents 

C.  Transferability  of  Non-Associate  Degree  Courses — 

Apprenticeship  and  Trade  and  Industrial 

D.  Transferability  of  Credits  in  Specialized  Areas 

E.  Major  Transfer  Student  Problems 

III.  Senior  Institution  Credit  for  Occupational  Experience 
in  Industrial  Arts,  Technical  Education,  and  Trade 
and  Industrial 

A.  Work  Experience  Credit 

B.  Acceptability  of  Technical  Credit 

IV.  Effects  of  Transfer  Students  on  Departmental  Curriculum 
Planning 

A.  Introduction 

B.  Change  in  Number  of  Technical  Courses 

C.  Change  in  Curriculum  Requirements  for  Industrial 

Education  Major/Minors 

D.  Change  in  Lower  Level  Technical  Courses 

V.  Articulation 

A.  Senior  Institution  Articulation  Information  Supplied 

to  Community-Junior  Colleges 

B.  Staff  Visitations 

C.  Establishing  Course  Creditability 

D.  Evaluation  of  Technical  Competencies  of  Community- 

Junior  College  Trams fer  Students  by: 

1 . Department  Heads 

2.  Admissions  Office 

E.  Improved  Articulation  Techniques 
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VI.  Methods  Employed  in  Counseling  and  Reciniiting 
Community- Junior  College  Transfer  Students 

A.  Methodology  Chart — Community- Junior  College 

B.  Methodology  Chart — High  School 

VII.  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Industrial  Education 
Teachers 

A.  Implementation  of  Two-Year  A.A.S,  Teacher  Aide 

Programs 

B.  Adequacy  of  Technical  Courses  for  Industrial 

Teaching  Programs 

C.  Apprenticeship  Training 


I.  Individual  or  Office  Responsible  for  Evaluation 
of  Community- Junior  College  Transfer  Credits 


Admissions  Office  does  all 
evaluation  of  both  general  educa- 
tion and  technical  courses 


Admissions  Office  does  all  evalua- 
tion of  both  general  education  and 
technical  courses  that  can  be  easily 
e^^aluated — only  problem  cases  are 
referred  to  you 


Admissions  Office  does  evaluation 

of  general  education  courses  only. 13 

Department  evaluates  technical  courses 15 

Department  evaluates  all  transfer  credit. ...  3 

Other  (specify) ^ 


It  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  the  department 
heads,  individuals  or  offices  other  than  admissions  offices 
are  respo^^sible  for  such  evaluation.  (See  Admissions 
Office  Survey  Summary. ) Six  department  heads  reported 
"Other”  methods  of  evaluation,  but  only  one  gave  a specific 
example : 


From  State  University  College  at  Oswego  (N.Y.), 


Students  may  request  re-evaluation  of 
transfer  credits  by  Ind.  Arts  Div.  Director  or 
Director  of  Records. 
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II.  Transferable  Courses/Cr edits  (from  com.  col*  to  sr.  inst.) 


A.  Total  Amount  of  Credits  Transferable 


50%  of  the  baccalaureate 

degree  program 27 

40-49%  of  the  baccalaureate 

degree  program 1 8 

30-39%  of  the  baccalaureate 

degree  program 2 

Other  (specify) 6 


B.  Amount  of  Acceptable  Technical  Course  Equivalents 
About  100%  of  the  technical 


course  requirements 7 

About  75%  of  the  technical 

course  requirements 8 

About  50%  of  the  technical 

course  requirements 9 

About  25%  of  the  technical 

course  requirements 15 


C.  Transferability  of  Non-Associate  Degree  Courses — 
Apprenticeship  and  Trade  and  Industrial 

Trade  and  Industrial Yes  16  No  26 

Apprenticeship  Yes  5 No  36 

'.unior  institutions  which  accepted  apprentice- 
ship t::s.in±ng  for  credit  provide  several  methods 
of  evaluation. 

From  Eastern  Michigan  University, 

” Examination " 

From  Ferris  State  College  (Michigan) , 

Credit  by  competency  examination. 
Eligible  with  minimum  of  3 yrs.  work  exp. 
(Minimum)  55-60  semester  hrs.  credit  for 
demonstrated  competency  in  the  area  of 
specialization . 
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From  the  State  University  College  at  Buffalo 
(New  York) 

Work-study  internship  area  or  special- 
ization area  of  30  semester  hours 

D.  Transferability  of  Credits  in  Specialized  Areas 

Same  as  the  total  number  of  credits 
offered  in  this  specialty  by  your 


department 10 

Department  counselor ' s judgment 

used  to  determine  maximum  credits 

offered ,..23 

All  of  the  technical  credits  in 

the  specialized  area 6 

Other  (specify) 4 


This  indicates  the  willingness  of  department 
heads  to  consider  in  thier  judgments  the  suit- 
ability of  such  courses  for  transfer.  The  one 
specified  exception  was  from  the  California 
State  Polytechnic  College: 

Usually  can  apply  (beyond  our  lower 
division  coursework)  towards  the  39  grt. 
units  of  free  electives , 

E.  Major  Transfer  Student  Problems 

(See  next  page  for  chart  pertaining  to  this.) 
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II. 


E . ( Continued ) 


- 

I&Sl  V - 


Students  come  with  too  much 
concentration  of  credit  in  one 
technical  area 

26 

^ ^ ^ 
12 

Difficult  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  the  work  taken  by 
transfer  students  in  community- 
junior  colleges 

19 

12 

No  way  of  accurately  evaluating 
the  competencies  of  transfer  stu- 
dents from  community- junior  colleges 

16 

5 

Difficult  to  plan  a teacher  educa- 
tion program  with  only  the  last 
two  years  under  control  of  our 
department 

19 

10 

Transfer  students  from  community- 
junior  colleges  lose  a large  amount 
of  credit  in  transferring  to 
industrial  education  programs 

14 

3 

Courses  taken  by  students  in 
community- junior  colleges  do  not 
match  the  courses  offered  by  our 
department . 

16 

9 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  obvious 
dicferencss  in  responses  points  out  a problem 
in  articulation  within  the  same  senior  institu- 
tion— lack  of  coordination  between  the  department 
heads  and  the  admissions  offices. 


I . 


III. 


IV. 


i Er|c 


Senior  Institution  Credit  for  Occupational  Experience 
A.  Work  Experience  Credit 


Industrial  Arts 10 

Technical  Education 11 

Trade  and  Industrial  (Vocational) 20 


This  experience  is  evaluated  by  the 
following  means: 


Interview 13 

Records/Recommendations 13 

Testing 18 


An  additional  method  of  evaluation  was 
given  by  California  State  College  at  Long  Beach: 

Application  and  records  sent 
to  Bureau  of  Voc.  Ed.  Examines.  Credit 
is  given  on  base  of  records. 

Thirty-three  department  heads  reported 
acceptance  of  technical  credit  if  the  credit 
was  classified  as  "transferable"  by  the 
admissions  office. 

Effects  of  Transfer  Students  on  Departmental  Curricu- 
lum Planning 

A.  Introduction 

Senior  institutions  should  recognize  that 
transfer  students  are  qualified  for  advanced 
offerings.  Departmental  curriculum  changes  to 
meet  the  transfer  students ' needs  should  be  in 
the  areas  of  technical  course  offerings,  lower 
level  courses,  increased  requirements  for 
graduation,  and  specialty  concentration.  In 
the  area  of  changes,  the  number  of  technical 
courses  affected  was  reported  by  only  ten 
(25  percent)  of  the  department  heads. 
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B.  C3iange  in  Number  of  Technical  Courses 

Those  institutions  whose  number  of  technical 
courses  did  change  offered  some  of  the  following 
recommendations : 

From  Northern  Illinois  University, 

Major  interest  in  electronics 
technology  as  a program  and  hence 
different  electronic  courses  re- 
quiring additional  sections;  support 
courses  such  as  technical  drawing . 

From  Wayne  State  University  (Michigan) , 

Fewer  will  be  given  by  department. 

From  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo  (New  York) , 

We  accept  courses  for  advanced 
Ictbs — it  decreases  number  of  ad- 
vanced lab  offerings. 

C.  Change  in  Curriculum  Requirements  for  Industrial 

Education  Major/Minors 

The  survey  showed  that  less  than  10  "per- 
cent of  the  department  heads  reported  change  in 
their  curriculum  requirements  for  an  industrial 
education  major /minor  even  though  transfer  stu- 
dents made  up  a large  portion  of  their  enroll- 
ment. 

D.  Change  in  Lower  Level  Technical  Courses 
(See  next  page  for  chart.) 
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IV.  D.  (Continued) 


Drafting 

Increased 

Decreased 

Seune 

Calif. 

1 

2 

4 

Fla. 

2 

0 

4 

111. 

2 

2 

3 

Mich. 

1 

2 

4 

N.Y. 

2 

0 

2 

Texas 

5 

1 

4 

6-State  Total 

13 

7 

21 

Electricity- 

Electronics 

2 

2 

3 

Fla. 

3 

0 

3 

111. 

3 

1 

3 

Mich. 

2 

2 

3 

N.Y. 

2 

0 

2 

Texas 

5 

0 

5 

6-State  Total 

17 

5 

19 

General  Industrial 
Arts  (Shop) 

Calif. 

1 

1 

2 

Fla. 

1 

0 

3 

111. 

0 

2 

3 

Mich. 

2 

0 

4 

N.Y. 

1 . 

0 

2 

Texas 

2 

2 

4 

6-State  Total 

7 

5 

18 

Graphic  Arts 

- 

Calif. 

1 

0 -5 

5 

Fla. 

X 

0 

2 

111. 

0 

2 

5 

Mich. 

3 

1 

3 

N.Y. 

2 

0 

2 

Texas 

2 

1 

6 

6-State  Total 

9 

4 

23 
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IV,  D 


(Continued) 


Metalworking  | 

[increased 

Decreased 

Same 

Calif. 

' 2 

1 

A 

Fla, 

1 

0 

4 

111, 

T 

1 

5 

Mich, 

2 

0 

5 

N.Y, 

2 

0 

2 

Texas 

6 

0 

4 

6-State  Total 

14 

2 

24 

Power— Autcmechanics 

; 

1 

Calif, 

2 

1 

4 

Fla, 

0 

0 

O 

111, 

1 

2 

Mich. 

3 

1 

3 

N.Y. 

1 

-n 

V 

2 

Texas 

4 

1 

2 

6-State  Total 

13 

4 

16 

Woodworking 

Calif, 

2 

2 

3 

Fla. 

1 

0 

3 

111. 

0 

2 

5 

Mich, 

0 

1 

5 

N.Y. 

2 

0 

2 

Texas 

3 

0 

7 

6-State  Total 

8 

5 

25 

Industrial  Crafts 

Calif. 

0 

2 

4 

Fla, 

1 

0 

3 

111. 

1 

1 

5 

Mich, 

0 

0 

4 

N.Y. 

1 

0 

1 

Texas 

3 

0 

6 

6-State  Total 

6 

3 

23 

V.  Articulation 

The  median  number  of  community- junior  colleges 
frora  which  75  percent  of  the  transfer  students  come 
to  a particular  senior  institution  is  4-6.  Articu- 
lation becomes  a serious  matter  since  many  of  the 
community- junior  colleges  are  so-called  preparatory 
schools  for  the  senior  institution. 
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A.  Senior  Institution  Articulation  Information  Supplied 

to  Comnunity-Ounior  Colleges 

Only  one  out  of  the  43  department  heads  reported 
using  a bulletin  jointly  prepared  by  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  community- junior  college  and 
tlie  industrial  education  department  of  the  senior 
institution  to  indicate  transferable  courses. 
Eleven  senior  institutions  used  equivalency 
sheets  for  technical  courses ^ Eight  senior 
institutions  used  a catalog  or  brochure  to  in- 
form the  community- junior  colleges  of  departmental 
policies.  Additional  articulation  methods  were 
rcrxjrted  by: 

From  Northern  Illinois  University, 

Articulation  ccnfsrsncss  with  a 
number  of  representatives  from  many 
jr.  colleges;  more  fruitful  are  our 
meetings . with  counselors  and  faculty 
where  course  comparisons  are  made  and 
equivalencies  are  established. 

From  California  State  College  at  Long  Beach, 

I meet  with  J.C.  people  and  we  discuss 
the  program.  Ifhey  then  develop  material 
for  their  college  catalog  for  transfer 
purposes. 

B.  Staff  Visitations 

A staff  member  from  the  industrial  educa- 
tion department  visits  each  of  the  community- 
junior  college  technical  departments  before 
transfer  courses  are  approved: 

Yes  13  No  28 
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E.  Improved  Articulation  Techniques 

Department  heads  feeling  the  acute  need  for 
improved  articulation  have  suggested  the  following 


techniques : 

Using  same  course  numbers 1 

Using  same  course  descriptions 10 


Developing  a joint  uniform  course 

outline 17 

Sending  textbook  lists  and  courses  of 
study  for  each  of  your  courses  to  the 
technical  department  of  the  community- 
junior  college 11 

Providing  in-service  institutes  for 
technical  teachers  in  the  community- 
junior  colleges,  i.e.  having  all 
metalworking  teachers  from  all 
community- junior  colleges  in  for  a 
short-term  institute .21 

From  San  Jose  State  College  (California) , 

Develop  basic  content  which  should 
be  covered  in  a specific  introductory 
course. 

From  the  State  University  College  at 
Oswego  (New  York) , 

Community  Col.  and  Jr.  College 
counselors  should  identify  students 
that  wish  to  transfer  to  teacher 
education  in  industrial  arts,  and 
arrange  courses  or  program  for  better 
transfer. 
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VI.  Methcxis  Employed  in  Counseling  and  Recruiting 
Community- Junior  College  Transfer  Students 

A.  Methodology  Chart — Community- Junior  College 

Departmental  staff  visits 
community- junior  colleges  and 
talks  to  counselors  and  technical 

staff.  .Yes  30  No  7 

Counselors  from  community- 
junior  colleges  are  brought  to 
campus  for  visit  and  orienta- 
tion in  your  department.. ..Yes  18  No  12 

Descriptive  folder  of  your 
department  and  opportxmities 
in  industrial  education  are 


sent  to  counselors Yes  30  No  8 


Scholarship  information  relating 
to  industrial  education  is 

regularly  sent  to  counselors. Yes  7 No  16 


Special  audio/visual  aids  have 
been  made  available  to  counselors 
and  to  interest  students  in 
industrial  education: 


Posters 

... .Yes 

6 

No 

22 

Filmstrip  and  tape.. 

2 

No 

21 

Slide  and  tape. 

... .Yes 

7 

No 

20 

Other  (specify) 

4 

No 

19 

General  college  catalog  contains  in- 
formation that  describes  in  a 
general  way  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  technical  credit  from 
community- junior  colleges  to  your 

program Yes  33  No  9 

General  college  catalog  describes 
specific  course  equivalents  for 

each  technical  credit  from 
community- junior  colleges  to  your 

program - Yes 4 No  25 

Specific  equivalency  sheets 
showing  your  departmental  require- 
ments and  the  community- junior  col- 
lege courses  that  meet  these 
requirements  are  provided  to 

counselors Yes  9 No  25 
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B.  Methodology  Chart — High  School 


Considerably  less  than  50  percent  participa- 
tion in  the  surveyed  areas  listed  below  can  be 
justified  since  the  senior  institution  is  not 
aware  of  the  potential  high  school  industrial 
education  student  vdio  plans  to  attend  the 
community— junior  college  before  coming  to  the 
senior  institution  of  his  choice.  Scxne  attempt 
is  being  made  as  is  indicated  in  the  results 
below. 

Descriptive  material  concerning 
curriculum  in  industrial  education 
is  supplied  to  all  high  school 

counselors  in  your  state Yes  17  No  22 

Descriptive  material  showing 
eguivalency  courses  that  students 
can  take  at  the  community- junior 
colleges  are  supplied  to  high 

school  counselors Yes  5 No  29 

High  school  counselors  are  regu- 
larly invited  to  your  department 
so  it  can  be  explained  to  them 
the  opportunities  in  an  articu- 
lated program  between  the 
community- junior  college  in 
their  area  and  the  program  in 

your  department Yes  11  No  24 

VII.  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Industrial  Education 
Teachers 

A.  Implementaticn  of  Two-Year  A.A.S.  Teacher  Aide 
Programs  (See  following  page  for  chart.) 
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VII.  A.  (Continued) 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  two- 
year,  coininunity- junior  college 
curriculum  for  teacher  aides 
in  industrial  education? 

If  yes,  could  this  same  pro- 
gram be  used  as  the  first 
two  years  of  preparation  for 
a baccalaureate  degree  in 
industrial  education  in  your 
department? 

Should  your  department  help 
in  establishing  a pre- 
teacher industrial  education 
curriculum  in  the  community- 
junior  college? 


Yes  No 


24  17 


20  3 


33  2 


It  is  notable  that  department  heads  reacted 
favorably  to  proposals  dealing  with  teacher  aide 
programs  and  that  such  programs  could  utilize 
the  first  two  years  of  the  undergraduate  degree. 


B.  Adequacy  of  Technical  Courses  for  Industrial 
Teaching  Programs 

Are  technical  courses  offered  in  the  community- 
junior  college  adequate  for? 


Yes 

No 

The  junior .high  school 
general  industrial  arts 
teacher 

18 

22 

Senior  high  school 
specialist  industrial  arts 
teacher 

22 

20 

The  vocational- industrial 
teacher 

23 

13 

The  technical  education 
teacher 

25 

12 

Should  the  following  types  of  technical  courses 
be  accepted  for  credit  toward  a teaching  major 
in  industrial  education? 


Data  processing 

Yes 

25 

No 

13 

Descriptive  geometry 

38 

3 

Manufacturing  processes 

39 

3 

Metallurgy 

39 

Quality  Control 

30 

9 

Indicate  whether  you  believe  the  following  to  be 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  technical  courses 
offered  in  community- junior  colleges  as  prepara- 
tion for  a teaching  major  in  industrial  education. 


Less  emphasis  on 
project  making 

More  lecture  and 
less  lab  work 

Some  courses  taught 
by  engineers 

Others  (specify) 


Strength 

Weakness 

21 

15 

14  22 


19 

13 

6 

4 

Apprenticeship  Training 


ates  should  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come interested  in  vocational- 
industrial  teaching  as  a career 

College  credit  should  be 
allowed  for  practical 
experience  taken  in  the 
apprenticeship 


Yes  No 


37  0 


26  8 


College  credit  should  be 
allowed  for  the  related  instruc- 
tion in  the  apprenticeship  22  10 


Althouth  37  department  heads  agreed  that 
outstanding  apprenticeship  graduates  should  be 
encouraged  to  become  interested  in  vocational- 

industrial  teaching  as  a career,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a 1969  graduate  electrical, 
masonary,  or  plumbing  apprentice  started  with 
$10,000+  annual  salary.  A teaching  career 
would  offer  him  considerably  less  with  con- 
siderably more  responsibilities. 
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Surveys 

Admissions  Office  Summary 

This  survey  was  distributed  to  the  44  public  senior 
institutions  in  the  six  study  states  with  industnax 
teacher  education  departments.  (See  Appendix  for  sample 
survey) . The  followxng’  number  of  instxtutxons  responded - 


I. 


The  analyses  included  in  this  section  are: 

Student  Enrollment 

Pgjfceii L-Sy 0 of  C oiiiiiiun X ty  Junxcr  Cclls^«:  xransfer 
Students  in  Senior  Institutions 
Time  of  Transfer  from  Community-Junior  College 
to  Senior  Institution 

Industrial  Teacher  Education  Majors  at  the 
Senior  Institutions 

Industrial  Teacher  Education  Major  Transfers 
at  Senior  Institutions 


B. 

C. 

D. 


L 


L 


II.  Admissions  Policies — Preferences 

III .  Transfer  Credits 

A.  Responsibility  for  Evaluating  Transfer  Credits 

B.  Total  or  Limit  of  Transferable  Credits 

C.  Required  Grade  Point  Average  for  Transfer  Admission 

D.  "D"  Credits 

E.  Number  of  Associate  Degree  Transferable  Credits 

IV.  Community- Junior  College  Credits 

A.  Establishing  Quality  Creditability  of  Technical 

Courses  at  the  Community- Junior  College 

B.  Methods  of  Evaluating  Community- Junior  College 

Technical  Courses 


er|c 


i 

LI 
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V,  Equivalency  Sheets 

VI.  Industrial  Education  Teaching  Opportunities 

VII.  Transfer  Problems 

VIII .  Articulation 


» Student  Enrollment 

A.  Percentage  of  Community- Junior  College  Transfer 
Students  in  Senior  Institutions 

The  figures  dealing  with  transfer 
students  at  the  senior  institutions  varied 
considerably  in  the  six  states  surveyed. 

Ferris  State  College  in  Michigan  reported  a 
low  of  7,1  percent,  while  the  University  of 
West  Florida  (an  upper  division  institution 
only)  reported  a high  of  76  percent.  If  these 
extreme  cases  are  eliminated,  the  range  would 
be  10  per  cent  (reported  by  five  institutions) 
to  a high  of  69  percent  (reported  by  the  State 
University  College  at  Oswego) . 


B.  Time  of  Transfer  from  Community-Junior  College 
to  Senior  Institution 

When  do  the  majority  of  students  transfer  to 
the  senior  institution? 

End  of  one  year 4 

End  of  one  and  one-half  years....  1 
End  of  two  years .....22 


c. 


Industrial  Teacher  Education  Majors  at  Senior 


Institutions 


State 

Total" 

i.'.  ^ > W'.t-  w 

California 

1268 

Florida 

421 

Illinois 

1180 

Michigan 

1602 

New  York 

1517 

Texas 

1530 

Six  State  Total 

0..7518 

Taking  into  consideration  that  approx- 
imately one  out  of  every  four  will  graduate 
each  year  (this  includes  drops  and  adds) , 
the  senior  institutions  in  these  states  will. ' 
provide  1830  new  industrial  education  teachers 
yearly. 


D.  Industrial  Teacher  Education  Major  Transfers 
at  Senior  Institutions 

California  State  College  -at  long  Seach 
and  Florida  State  University  each  reported 
90  percent  transfer  students  in  industrial 
education. 


State 

A^ercentacre 

California  j 

^ 43 

Florida  / 

20 

. Illinois  / 

17.8 

Michigan  / 

28.5 

New  Yorly 

60 

Texas  / 

40.5 

II.  Admissions  Policies — Preferences 


All  senior  institutions  have  three  possible 
admission  policy  clauses  which  deal  with  prefer- 
ential treatment.  They  are: 


’'Preference  given  to  entering 


— J-zl,--  T-.-- 


T-.-l  JT.  VZ, 


froiTi  within  (the)  individual 


state . 


II 


"Preference  given  to  community— junior 
college  students  from  within  (the)  individual 
state . " 

"No  preference  between  either  of  the 
above  groups . " 

Of  the  28  admissions  offices  which  responded 
to  the  survey,  19  showed  no  preference  between  either 
of  the  above  groups,  six  gave  preference  to  c<)mmu— 
nity- junior  college  transfer  students  within  the 
individual  state  and  one  did  give  preference  to 
freshmen.  Two  senior  institutions  indicated  other 
methods  of  preference  in  selection; 

State  University  College  an  Buffalo  (New  York) , 

"Currently,  ratio  of  students 
is  6056  underclass.  40%  upperclass. 

This  ratio  is  to  reverse  by  1970  so 
preference  will  be  given  to  transfers." 

From  Central  Michigan  University, 

'We  run  on  quotas  for  both 
Freshmen  and  Transfers  and  want  to 
attract  both,  certainly  in-state 
would  have  preference  over  out-state 
if  there  has  to  be  a decision  of  this 
kind — i.e.  when  quotas  are  nearly 
filled. 

Ill . Transfer  Credits 

Ai  Responsibility  for  Fvali.is.ting  Transfer  Credits 

In  an  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  office 
responsible  for  transfer  credit  evaluation, 
most  colleges  surveyed  used  one  or  a COTbina- 
tion  of  the  methods  listed  in  the  chart  on  the 
follov/ing  page . 
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System 


No.  of 
Responses 


Admissions  Office  does  all 
evaluation  of  both  general  educa- 
tion and  technical  courses ^ .5 

Admissions  Office  ices  all  aval- 
uaticn  of  both  general  education 
and  technical  courses  that  car;  be 
easily  evaluated — only  probleni 
cases  are  referred  to  Industrial 


Education  Department 12 

Admissions  Office  does  evaluation  of 
general  education  courses  only. ...... .2 

Industrial  Education  Department 
evaluates  technical  courses ...........5 

Industrial  Education  Department 
evaluates  all  transfer  credit. ....... .2 

Other  ( specify) : .................6 


The  responsibility  for  transfer  credit 
evaluation  should  lie  with  those  most  qualified 
to  do  the  job.  Of  the  eight  who  did  not  follow 
the  methods  listed  in  the  chart, 

San  -Jose  State  College  (California)  reported 

’’Adirtissions  evaluated  all  courses 
for  unit  transferability  to  the  degree, 
and  the  gexieral  education  courses  for 
siibject  requirements.  Department  eval- 
uates courses  for  meeting  subject  require- 
ments in  major /minor . ” 

The  University  of  Miami  replied: 

"Academic  advisor  from  student's 
major  department  is  responsible  for 
final  validation  of  credits.” 
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Tliese  valid  methods  provide  qualified 
individuals  both  from  the  student's  major/ 
minor  area  and  the  admissions  and/or  academic 
office. 

B.  Total  or  Limit  of  Trarsferable  Credits 

Twenty  seven  of  the  colleges  surveyed 
showed  the  admissions  office  would  accept  credits 
amounting  to  50  percent  of  the  baccalaureate 
degree  in  transfer  from  the  community- junior 
college.  Only  eight  insitutions  reported  that 
40-49  percent  Of  the  credits  were  acceptable 
. while  Northern  Illinois  University,  Chicago 
State  College,  and  the  State  University  at 
Buffalo  (New  York)  ranged  from  30-50  percent. 

This  appears  to  be  one  area  of  articulated 
planning  between  the  community— junior  college 
and  the  senior  institution. 

C.  Required  Grade  Point  Average  for  Transfer  Admission 


Required  C.P.A.  for  Incoming 
Students  at  Senior  Institutions 


Transfer 

G.P.A.. 

/ Freslimen 

No.  of 

1 D 

No.  or 

Institutions 

1+  D+ 

Institutions 

1 

2-  C- 

4 

23 

2 C 

10 

4 

2+  C+ 

6 

3-  B- 

2 

3 B 

1 

3+  B+ 

4-  A- 

4 A 

1 

D.  "D"  Credits 

Seven  senior  institutions  reported  that 
”D"  courses  were  not  transferable  and  twenty 
one  reported  that  "D"  courses  were  transferable. 
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E.  NunflDer  of  Associate  Degree  Transferable  Credits 

Fourteen  of  the  senior  institution  admis- 
sions officcjs  reported  that  T&I  program  courses — 
not  related  to  A^A.S. — were  not  transferable. 
Twelve  reported  they  would  transfer  non-A.A.S. 
courses  such  as  trade  and  industrial,  and 
apprenticeship  courses. 

Community- Junior  College  Credits 

A.  Est^lishing  Quality  Creditability  of  Technical 
Courses  at  the  Community- Junior  College 

^ - No.  of 

Criteria  Responses 


Course  description  in  community- 
junior  college  catalog,  ® - '^3 

Your  general  hncwledge  of  the 
community— junior  college. 14 

Course  outline  used. 8 

Qualifications  of  staff  at 

community- junior  college. 5 

Visit  with  the  technical  department 
in  the  community- junior  college 14 


The  course  outline  or  syllabus  is  probably 
a more  realistic-  criteria  because  it  is  an 
accurate,  up-to-date  and  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  but  only  eight  of  the  admis- 
sions offices  used  this  method, 

B.  Methods  of  Evaluating  Coimaunity- Junior  College 
Technical  Courses 

The  chart  below,  indicating  the  techniques 
used  to  evaluate  community- junior  college  transfer 
students'  technical  courses,  indicates  the  lack 
of  a standard — statewide  or  nationwide — ^method 
of  evaluation.  The  methods  most  commonly  used 
are  subjective  and  of  little  educational  value  if 

one  is  to  be  realistic,  (See  chart  on  following 
page) , 
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Technioue  Application 

None - 2 

Course  equivalents  accepted  at 

face  value 12 

Interview  with  individual  student. ....  13 

Performance  test 7 

Written  non-standardized  test... 2 

Written  standcirdized  test 3 


One  of  the  most  effective  methods  known 
to  educators  to  determine  how  qualified  a 
student  may  be  for  advanced  or  further  educa- 
tion is-  through  intensive  evaluation  by  means 
of  pre-tests.  It  appears  that  the  "performance" 
test  as  listed  above  would  meet  this  criteria. 

V.  Equivalency  Sheets 

Only  four  senior  institutions  reported  that 
the  industrial  education  department  prepared  the 
technical  course  equivalency  sheets  for  courses 
to  be  approved  by  the  admissions  office.  If  the 
industrial  education  department  is  not  qualified 
to  handle  this  responsibility,  then  who  is? 

VI.  Industrial  Education  Teaching  Opportunities 

If  a main  function  of  the  community- junior 
college  counseling  staff  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  occupational  direction  (See  section  on  counseling.), 
then  the  senior  institutions  have  a significant 
responsibility  for  providing  information  on  oppor- 
tunities in  specialized  teaching  areas  such  as 
industrial  education.  (See  chart  on  the  following 
page . ) 
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Method 


Responses 
Yes  No 

Admissions  . ffice  staff  only 
visits  community— junior  colleges  - 
and  talks  to  counselors  and  tech- 
nical staff. ol2  3 

Admissions  Office  staff  with 
members  fran  the  specialized 
department  visits  community- 
junior  colleges  and  talks  to 
counse lor s and  staff .o»...,.o,®15  3 

Counselors  from  community- 
junior  colleges  are  brought 
to  campus  for  visit  and  orien- 
tation to  specialized  depart- 
ments   0..0.17  4 

Descriptive  folders  of  spe- 
cialized departments  are  sent 
to  counselors ,.o....ol5  3 

General  college  catalog  describes 
specific  course  equivalency  for 
general  education  courses o„oo..5  8 

General  college  catalog  contains 
information  which  describes  in 
a general  way  the  opportunities 
to  transfer  technical  credits  from 
community- junior  colleges  to  your 
institution 9 6 

General  college  catalog  describes 
specific  course  equivalencies  for 
technical  courses  offered  in  Indus- 
trial Education  Department . o.. . 0 11 

Specific  equivalency  sheets 

snowing  Indu'j trial  Education 

Department  requirements  and 

community- junior  colleges  courses 

that  meet  those  requirements  are 

provided  to  comraunity- junior 

college  counselors ........o...  7 10 
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VII.  Transfer  Problems 

The  problem  of  ccxnmunity- junior  college 
and  senior  institution  articulation  of  industrial 
education  transfer  students  is  made  ccxnplex  by 
the  number  of  people  and  departments  involved  in 
transfer  procedures.  The  admissions  office  deals 
with  problems  unique  to  its  area,  which  are  listed 
below; 

No.  of  Institutions 

4-*Vfc  +-ln  o Am 


Students  ccxne  with  too  much  con- 
centration of  credit  in  one  tech- 
nical cirea 12 

Difficult  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  the  work  taken  by  transfer  stu- 
dents in  community- junior  colleges 12 

No  way  of  accurately  evaluating 

the  technical  competencies  of 

transfer  students  from  community- 

junior  colleges 5 

Difficult  to  plan  a teacher  education 

program  with  only  the  last  i:wo  years 

under  control  of  our  institution 10 

Transfer  students  from  community- 
junior  colleges  lose  a large  amount 
of  credit  in  transferring  to  Indus- 
trial Education  programs 3 

Courses  taken  by  students  in  community- 
junior  colleges  do  not  match  the  courses 
offered  by  Industrial  Education  Depart- 
ment   9 
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It  should  be  observed  thar  some  admis- 
sions offices  had  mors  than  one  major  transfer 
problem The  problems  are  directly  related  to 
the  fact  that  many  students  transfer  frcmi  two- 
year  terminal  technical  courses,.  The  problem 
is  frequently  not  the  cause  of  improper  artic- 
ulation or  lack  of  course  equivalency  sheets/ 
but  points  directly  to  fche  student  who  deciders 
to  change  from  a two-year,  non— transferable 
program  to  a four -year  degree  curriculum*. 

VIII . Articulation 

Method  NOo  of  Institutions 


Using  same  course  numbers 9 

Using  same  course  descriptions  o » 10 

Developing  uniform,  course  outline , , . « • 14 

Revising  your  institution  s catalog 
to  make  it  more  useful  to  community- 
junior  college  counselors ,*o.«.o..o,ll 

In  maintaining  some  basic  form  of  articu- 
lation, the  senior  institution  admissions 
offices  V7<5re  asked  to  respond  to  three  seemingly 
elementary  and  necessary  information  areas 
supplied  to  the  community- junior  colleges  by 
the  senior  institutions.  The  chart  below  shows 
these  inform.ation  areas  and  the  number  of  re- 
sponses to  each»  It  should  be  made  clear  at 
this  time  that  eleven  stater  other  arrangements. 

Information  No , of 

Supplied  Institutions 

Specific  course  equivalency  in- 
formation for  all  gcaarai  educa- 
tion courses  90..0....000...c0.co00»99ol2 

Specific  course  equivalency  sheets 
showing  technical  courses  offered 
in  the  community!"- junior  college  and 
equivalent  courses  in  your  Indus- 
trial Education  Department® . , « » o o • « . « . 4 
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Information 

Supplied 


No.  of 
Institutions 


A bulletin  jointly  prepared  by 

the  community-junior  colleges 

and  the  Industrial  Education 

Department  indicating  courses 

which  can  be  transferred., 2 

Senior  institutions  such  as  Huiribolt  State 
College  (California),  Illinois  State  University, 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo  (New  York) p 
the  University  of  Houston,  and  Sul  Ross  State 
College  (Texas)  reported  that  such  information 
was  provided  only  upon  request. 

Chico  State  College  (California)  provided  the 
following  suggestion: 

"An  agreement  is  worked  out  based  on 
proposals  siibmitted  by  the  J.C.  and  approved 
by  the  Admissions  (Office)  and  1.7." 
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Surveys 


Counselor  Questionnaire  Summary 


The  Counselor  Questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  counseling 
directors  in  public  community- junior  colleges  in  the  six 
study  states.  The  dat^  collection  results  are  indicated 
in  the  chart  below. 


are  as  follows: 


I,  Counselor  Functions 
II , Articulation  Methods 

III.  Recommendations  for  Counseling  Information  and 
Assistance 


I.  Counselor  Functions 

In  1967,  a three-year  projection  survey  was  made 
by  the  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education  to 
determine  the  perceptions  of  the  counselor's  role. 

The  survey  showed  that  student  counseling  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  important  function  of  the 
counselor.  The  role  of  the  counselor  was  also 
conceived  to  be  one  of  individual  interviewing  or 
guidance,  one  of  dealing  with  academic  achievement 
problems,  vocational  decisions,  curriculum  choice, 
colleges  to  attend,  personal  problems,  and 
interpretation  of  test  results. 
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1 


The  "open  door"  policy  of  the  conraunity- junior 
college  can  only  achieve  its  goi.1  of  "student  self- 
discovery"  effectively  if  the  colleges  recognize 
that  process  as  one  of  its  principal  purposes. 
Counselors,  therefore,  plav  an  increasingly 
responsible  part  in  advising,  orienting,  appraising, 
regulating,  anticipating,  counseling,  and 
evaluating  the  students'  present  and  future 
educational/occip ational  objectives.  Correct 
executive  of  the  Pyramid  (Two  + Two)  Program  is 
essential. 


Senior 
Institution 
Guidance  and 
Counseling 
Information 


51 


Representative  Discussions  of 
Transfer  and  Articulation 
Structure 


o 

ERIC 
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II.  Articulation  Methods 

Coordination  of  industrial  teacher  preparation 
programs  within  a state  may  be  evaluated  by  looking 
at  three  basic  channels  of  articulation: 

One  A total  of  127  counselors  reported  yes 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
had  been  supplied  with  industrial  educa- 
tion guidance  information  and  curriculum 
materials  from  any  senior  institution 
in  their  respective  states. 

Two  Cne-hundred  eleven  answered  affirmatively 
to  the  question  of  community- junior  col- 
J.ege  and  senior  institution  representative 
discussions  of  transfer  and  articulation 
problems . 

Three  Only  82  counselors  reported  they  had 

prepared  or  been  supplied  with  industrial 
education  course  equivalency  sheets. 

III.  Recommendations  for  Counseling  Information  and 
Assistance 

1.  Information — Literature  and  Brochures 


153  Course  equivalency  sheets 
152  Curriculum  descriptions  and  course 
requirement  sheets 
143  Occupational  inforination 
120  Statistics  on  deraands  for  teachers 
86  Guida nc  e filmstrips  or  tapes  for 
student  use 

131  Information  sheet  on  universities 
offering  degree  work  in  teacher 
education  with  students 
141  Scholarship  information 
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Personal  Assistance 


91  Inspection  and  evaluation  of 

comntunity— junior  college  courses 

1^2  ConBiiiinx ty- * 3 unxor  college/university 
liaison 

98  Better  understanding  of  each  other’s 
goals 

XXX  Visitations  to  discuss  career 
information 

100  Student  Visitations  to  industrial 
education  departments 


Surveys 


Transfer  Students 

As  a part  of  this  investigation,  it  was  considered 
nec'ssary  to  examine  the  nature  and  prcbiems  of  the  stu- 
dents who  transfer  from  community- junior  colleges  20  senior 
institutions.  The  significance  of  such  an  investigation 
and  the  subsequent  information  gleaned  from  it  cannot  be 
overemphasized  for  these  are  the  students  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  final  results  and  recommendations  of  this 
project.  It  was  important  to  learn  about  the  academic 
and  occupational  backgrounds  of  these  individuals,  factors 
relating  to  their  guidance  and  counseling,  and  the  curric— 
ulums  which  they  pursued  in  the  community- junior  college. 

The  questionnaire  entitled.  Transfer  Students  in 
Industrial— Technical  Teacher  Education,  was  sent  to 
department  heads  of  industrial  education  in  the  six  states 
studied.  (Names  of  the  department  heads  and  the  institu- 
tions receiving  the  questionnaires  were  obtained  from  the 
1957-60  and  1968-69  editions  of  the  “Industrial  Teacher 
Education  Directory.")  A sample  of  the  questionnaire  is 
Ijicliided  in  the  Appendix  and  may  be  referred  to  for  clari 
f ication . 

Each  department  head  received  25  (random  ntjmiber)  of 
the  questionnaires  along  with  instructions  to  distribute 
them  to  community— junior  college  transfer  students  pre— ^ 
sently  engaged  in  work  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  in 
industrial  teacher  education.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
respondents  varied  tremendously  among  the  various  insti- 
tutions and  states.  For  example,  there  was  one  senior 
institution  which  offered  no  returns  because  there  were  no 
transfer  students  present  in  their  program  at  that  partic- 
ular time.  In  other  schools,  the  greatest  percentage  of 
the  students  in  industrial  education  curriculuins  were 
transferees  from  community- j unior  colleges.  This  wilb  in 
some  measure^  e3<plain  the  discrepancies  and  divergencies 
regarding  numbers  of  respondents. 
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k 


/ 1 

No.  of 

Schools 

/^tate 

Sent 

ReturnedT' 

of  Ques.  i 

California 

9 

9 

143 

Florida 

6 

3 

25 

Illinois 

7 

5 

49 

^chigan 

7* 

7* 

85 

Slew  York 

4 

4 

66 

Texas 

11 

4 

49 

Six— State  Total 

44 

32 

417 

♦Ferris  State  College  (Michigan)  had  no 
transfer  students  1968-69  school  year  hut  was 
included  in  the  return  figures - 

In  reporting  the  information  gained  through  the 
questionnaire,  the  following  organizational  pattern  was 
established: 

I.  High  School  or  Pre-Community /Junior  College  Back- 
ground 

A.  Academic  Background  and  Type  of  Hign  School 
B - Father ' s Occupation 

C-  Reasons  for  Taking  High  School  Industrial 
Arts  Courses 

D,  Counseling  in  High  School 

II.  Factors  Influencing  the  Choice  of  an  Industrial 
Education  Teaching  Career 

A . Influences 

B • Period  in  Formal  Education  where  Influences 
Took  Place 

III.  Community- Junior  College  Background 

A.  Area  of  Specialization  in  High  School  and 

Community- Junior  College 

B.  Comparison  of  Counseling  Programs 

C.  Changes  in  Area  of  Specialization  during 

Community- Junior  College  Education 

D.  Time  Gap  between  High  School  and  Community- 

Junior  College 
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IV.  Senior  Institution  Educationa 


A,  Problems  or  Difficulties  Encountered  in  Transfer 

to  Senior  Institution 

B.  Problems  Encountered  in  Certain  Academic  Fields, 

such  as  Mathematics  and  English 


I.  High  or  Pre-Community /Junior  College  Educational 
Background 

A.  Academic  Background  and  Type  or  High  School 


Except  for  120  of  the  total  students 

- — - • • 1 j — -1  -I  1 orr6 

surveyea,  axj.  oegninxiiy  tiv^xiuucixi j. u.jr 

students,  enrolled  immediately  after  high  school 

graduation.  The  lua'jority  (380)  came  from  general 

high  schools.  Eleven  came  from  technical  high 

schools  and  20  from  vocational  high  schools. 

Although  only  31  students  came  from  technical 

and  vocational  high  schools,  the  reader  must 

realize  that  there  are  only  a relatively  small 

number  of  such  schools. 

Most  industrial— technical  education  stu- 
dents specialized  in  the  vocational  or  tech- 
nical programs  at  the  community— junior  college 
or  senior  institution:  45  were  enrolled  in  a 

vocational  curriculum  in  the  high  school,  151 
were  enrolled  in  a general  curriculum,  and 
226  were  enrolled  in  a college  preparatory 
curriculum.  The  nuiriber  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  college  preparatory  curriculum,  which 
leaves  little  or  no  room  for  Indus trial- tech- 
nical education,  was  greater  than  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  general  vocational 
curricula . 
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Father's  Occupation  (Percentages) 
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C.  Reasons  for  Taking  High  School  industrial  Arts 

Courses 

A majority  of  the  students  surveyed  (281) 
took  industrial  arts  courses  in  high  school 
because  of  their  own  interest  and  not  because 
they  were  required.  This  may  be  an  important 
factor  for  the  counselors  to  consider  xn  guid- 
ing students  towards  an  industrial  education 
career . 

D.  Counseling  in  High  School 

Counseling  in  the  areas  of  industrial- 
technical  occupations,  student  abilities  and 
interests,  and  advanced  industrial-technical 
education  was  inadequate  and  insufficient. 

Fewer  than  47  of  those  surveyed  received 
sufficient  counseling  in  these  areas. 

II.  Factors  Influencing  the  Choice  of  an  Industrial 
Education  Teaching  Career 

A.  Influences 

The  industrial-technical  teacher's  first 
responsibility  should  be  teaching.  Within  this 
task  lies  a secondary  one  of  counseling.  The 
questionnaire  indicates  that  the  high  school 
industrial  arts  teacher  was  "not  important"  as 
an  influential  individual  in  guiding  the 
occupational  future  of  the  high  school  student. 
The  professional  high  school  counselor,  who  is 
supposedly  trained  and  paid  for  this  specific 
responsibility,  was  listed  by  the  students  as 
the  person  least  influential  in  occupational 
guidance.  (See  the  chart  on  the  following  page.) 
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B.  Period  in  Formal  Education  Where  Influences  Took 
Place 

By  considering  the  purpose  of  the  school  to 
prepare  students  for  life  in  a technical  society, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  community- junior  college 
is  more  influential  in  assisting  the  students ' 
decisions  regarding  occupational  choice  than 
the  high  school.  Decisions  at  the  high  school 
were  41  and  71  at  the  senior  institution.  The 
decision  to  pursue  an  industrial  teaching 
career  during  the  community- junior  college  years 
and/or  between  the  community- junior  college  and 
the  senior  institutions  was  made  by  218  of  the 
students . 


III.  Community- Junior  College  Background 

A.  Area  of  Specialization  in  High  School  and 
Community- Junior  College 

(See  chart  on  the  following  page.) 
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Ill*  A.  Contd.  Comparison  of  Industrial-Technical 
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Ill*  R.  Comparison  of  Counseling  Programs 
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C.  Charlies  in  Area  of  Specialization  During 
Community-Junior  Education 

A large  number  of  transfer  stulents  (170)  did 
not  change  their  field  of  specialization  from  their 
high  jchool  program . A total  of  278  did  change  and 
40  of  these  made  the  change  between  their  high 
school  and  community— junior  college  years.  Furthei?- 
more,  this  change  was  made  by  48  of  these  students 
during  their  first  year  of  community- junior  col- 
lege, f)7  during  their  second  year,  and  133  changed 
their  field  of  specialization  between  community- 
junior  college  and  the  senior  institution.  A 
small  number  made  more  than  one  change  in  occu- 
pational choice.  There  is  an  apparent  relation- 
ship between  the  large  number  of  students  who  do 
change  their  field  of  specialization  after  high 
school  graduation  and  the  high  school  guidance 
information  dealing  with  technical  occupations. 

Some  effort  should  be  made  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation, perhaps  by  having  industrial  education 
teachers  work  more  closely  with  the  guidance 
personnel  in  presenting  technical  occupational 
information.  It  should  be  noted  that  almost  a 
third  of  these  community-junior  college  students 
made  a field  change  after  graduation  from  the 
community- junior  college.  Is  this  a clear  indi—  ■ 
cation  of  the  need  for  a more  general  industrial- 
technical  program  during  the  first  year  of  the 
community- junior  college,  perhaps  of  the  nature 
of "Introduction  to  Industry  courses  which  may 
aid  in  occupational  decisions? 

D.  Time  Gap  Between  High  School  and  Community- 
Junior  College 

(See  chart  on  the  following  page.) 
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IV.  Senior  Institution  Educational  Experience 

A.  Problems  or  Difficulties  Encountered  in  Transfer 
to  Senior  Institutions 

Coordination  of  cOTcnunity— junior  college 
and  senior  institution  industrial— technical  pro— 
grcims  is  far  frcxn  being  adequate  or  even  valid 
in  many  cases.  With  reference  to  the  problem 
difficulty  chart  (See  the  following  page . ) , an 
alarming  number  of  "credits  wasted"  and  "finan- 
cial difficulties"  were  reported.  The  tragedy 
within  these  errors  is  that  knowledge^le 
counseling  and  coordination  of  the  programs 
involved — ^high  school,  community- junior  college, 
and  senior  institution — could  have  avoided  them. 
Difficulties  resulting  from  students  changing 
from  an  A.A.S.  degree  to  a B.S.  degree  are 
included  in  these  statistics.  This  is  a situ- 
ation over  which  the  counselor  may  or  may  not 
have  any  control.  For  example,  an  individual 
entering  the  community- junior  college  may  "find 
himself"  after  this  initial  higher  education 
experience  and  then  discover  that  he  finds 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  two-year  degree 
program  at  which  he  decides  to  embark  upon  a 
baccalaureate  program.  When  evaluating  these 
statistics,  one  must  return  to  an  examination 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  high  school 
counselor.  During  this  phase  of  the  student's 
education,  the  counselor  should  have  been  the 
most  valid  and  influential  resource  in  planning 
for  a future  industrial-technical  education 
program. 

The  problems  e3q>erienced  by  the  transfer  student 
must  be  carefully  examined  in  order  to  ascertain 
those  which  the  community- junior  college  and 
senior  institution  are  capable  of  solving.  Per- 
haps the  most  i^^iportant  of  these  is  the  loss  of 
credits  when  transferring  from  the  community- 
junior  college  to  the  senior  institution.  This 
can,  of  course,  be  solved  by  a careful  guidance 
, program,  which  is  the  responsibility  of  counselors 

in  higher  education;  and  a planned  orientation 
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progxain  lesding  to  an  occupational  choice^  wticli 
is  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual student.  He  must  not  be  permitted  to  make 
this  decision  in  a vacuum;  he  must  be  provided 
with  the  most  current  and  helpful  information 
available.  In  addition,  it  might  be  said 
that  one  way  around  this  impasse  is  to  suggest 
that  the  senior  institution  accept  all 
academic  and  technical  credits  transferred 
and  that  they  merely  require  the  transfer 
student  to  spend  two  years  in  the  senior 
institution  program. 
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IV.  A.  Transfer  Problems  Encountered  at  the  Senior  Institution 
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the  senior  institution 


B.  Problems  Encountered  in  Certain  Academic 
Fields,  such  as  Mathematics  and  English 

Although  the  numbers  indicated  on  the 
chart  are  high  enough  to  warrant  some  further 
study  regarding  the  source  of  the  problems, 
they  are  not  so  critical  as  one  would  assume. 
The  assumption  long  held  by  those  in  the 
industrial- technical  areas  are  that  their 
students  experience  difficulties  in  over- 
whelming numbers  relative  to  mathematics  and 
English  . This,  obviously,  is  not  the  case 
here. 


Difficulties  with  English  and/o 


acts 


English  Math 


High  School 

128 

97 

Community- Junior  College 

128 

111 

Senic::  Institution 

73 

71 

Respondents  to  this  questionnaire  were 
asked  to  point  out  which  questions  in  the 
accompanying  chart  were  deemed  most  worthwhile. 
(See  following  page.)  Their  responses  are 
significant  and  important  to  the  success  of 
any  community- junior  college  and  senior 
institution  transfer  progrcim. 
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Surveys 


Professional  Preparation  Survey, 
Coiranunity  College  Technical  Division  Faculty 


This  survey  was  sent  to  all  deans  of  technical  studies 
in  public  community- junior  colleges  in  the  six  states  in- 
volved in  this  study.  (See  sample  survey  in  Appendix.) 

The  individual  state  and  six— state  total  returns  were  as 
follows : 


The  resultant  data  collected  from  this  survey  is  pre- 
sented according  to  the  following  outline: 

I .  Undergraduate  Preparation 

A.  Types  and  Number  of  Degrees  Held 

B.  Instructors  without  Degrees  Possessing  Qualifying 

Vocational  Experience 

C.  Undergraduate  Studies 

II.  Graduate  Preparation 

A.  Types  and  Number  of  Degrees  Held 

B.  Degree  Comparison  (Graduate  and  Undergraduate) 

C.  Area  of  Specialization  in  Master's  Degree  Program 

III.  Engineers  within  the  Technical  Faculty 

IV.  Teaching  and  Occupational  Experience 

V.  Additional  Experience  and/or  Certification 

VI.  Sources  of  Community- Junior  College  Technical  Faculty 
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1 . Undergraduate  Preparation 


A.  'Types  and  Nuitiber  of  Degrees  Held 


1 Wnnih^ai- 

^ 1 

B.S. 

526 

B.A. 

107 

B.  Eng. 

236 

A.A. 

42 

B.Ed. 

7 

B.  Arch. 

20 

B.B.A. 

9 

None 

97 

Others 

7 

TOTAL 

5^4 

B.  Instructors  without  Degrees  Possessing  Qualifying 
Vocational  Experience 

One  out  of  every  ten  instructors  replying 
to  this  survey  ( 97)  did  not  have  a college  degree, 
•Ihey  did,  however,  have  qualifying  occupational 
and  professional  experience.  'These  individuals 
were  either  experienced  journeymen  in  their  trade 
or  were  registered  technicians.  'The  instruc- 
tors without  degrees  indicated  their  number  of 
years  of  occupational  experience  to  be  above  that 
of  the  six-state  average  of  10.8  years.  (See 
IV.,  page  299.) 
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C.  Undergraduate  Studies 


MA.JOR  AREA 

NUMBER 

Industrial  Education 

271 

Engineering 

236 

♦others 

118 

Engineering  Technology 

52 

Vocational  Education 

48 

Architecture 

29 

♦included  with" others"  are 
Technical  Education, 
Education , Automotive  s , 
and  Electronics 

r 


II . Graduate  Preparation 

A.  Types  and  Number  of  Degrees  Held 


TTie  Degree Nuiriber 


Master  of  Arts 

166 

Master  of  Science 

164 

Master  in  Education 

58 

Master  in  Engineering 

43 

Master  in  Business  Administration 

6 

Others 

2 

— 

B.  Degree  Comparison  (Graduate  and  Undergraduate) 

A total  of  439  technical  teachers  held 
the  master's  degree  compared  to  820  who  held 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

C.  Area  of  specialization  in  Master's  Degree  Program 


Administration 

Ar chi tec ture 

Other  Engineering 
Areas 

Engineering  Tech. 

Vocational  Educ. 
Education 

Others 
Engineering 
Industrial  Educ. 


04 

□ 4 

□ e 

□ 10 
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III.  Engineers  within  the  Technical  Faculty 


Undergraduate  Bachelor ' s 

Graduate  Master's 

Architecture. 29 

Architecture A 

Technology  (Eng. ) 52 

Engineering .236 

Technology  ( Eng . ) 10 

Engineering, 95 

Other  Eng.  Areas 1 

317 


110 


Distribution  of  Engineering  Degrees 
within  the  Six  States 


♦Calif 

. 67 

1 113 

270 

IL\  \ \ V 'v  \ \ V V VI  45 

♦111. 

58 

1 120 

92 

\ 

*Mich . 

123 

L 1 12 

212 

41 

Degrees 

0 — 

♦Texas 

49 

117 

06 

lA_y\\  \ \ \ \ \i  27 

1 V V \ V V 

♦Fla. 

39 

CZ3,6 

75 

Ia  \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ N 27 

♦N.Y.' 

96 

t— 1 

188 

Ls^v  \ \\  \\  \\  VVVVV>rVVVVV^132 

♦Total 

Degrees 

within  Each  State  Including  Engineering 

J M.S. 
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(Years) 


IV.  T<ea<^ing  and  Occupational  Experience 


- The  average  community-junior  college  technical 
teacher  in  this  survey  had  more  occupational  than 
teaching  experience.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
tha.t  it  is  common  practice  for  community- junior 
college  technical  faculty  to  consider  part-time 
and  summer  employment  as  full-time  occupational 
experience . 


Teaching 


16 

14  I 13.4 
12 


10  • 

8 : 

6 ..  i 

4 


9.1 


2 .. 


12-9 


Occupational 


7.6 


30. 3 104  10*8 


ao  ai 


6.8 


Z8 


7.5 


7.3 


18.2 


Calif.  Fla.  111.  Mich.  N.Y.  Texas  6-State  Av. 
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V.  Additional  Experience  and/or  Certification 

The  survey  illustrated  that  735  of  the  community- 
junior  college  technical  faculty  have  additional  pro- 
fessional experience  and/or  specialized  certification 
beside  the  bachelor  and/or  master  degree.  This  factor 
is  of  special  importance  in  making  any  evaluation  of 
the  competencies  of  the  community- junior  college 
technical  staff. 


Examples  of  Additional  Certification; 


Professional  Engineer 60 

Vocational .493 

Architectural  - 27 


Trade  Journeyman 


20 


VT.  Sources  of  Conmunity— Junior  College  xeclinical  Faculty 

Less  than  40%  of  those  surveyed  held  degrees 
in  industrial— vocational,  technical,  or  industrial 
arts  education.  The  majority  (^91)  do  not  have 
teacher  education  training  haclcgrounds  * 


identifies  an  area  \diich  may  require  in-service  or 
pre— service  training;  namely,  in  the  area  of 
teaching  theory  and  methodology.  Cne  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  hecause  an  individual 
had  a graduate  degree  in  a specific  area  and  also 
has  a most  satisfactory  record  regarding  work  and 
professional  experience  that  he  automatically 
becomes  a good  community- junior  college  technical 
teacher.  This  is  a topic  of  special  concern  to  the 
dean  of  technical  studies. 


Backgrounds  of  Technical  raculty 
( Graduate  and  Undergraduate ) 


Trades 


Voc.  Ed 


Arch 


Others 


Tech 


I.  A. 


Eng. 


SECTION  THREE 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  GUIDELINE  BULLETIN 
Organization  of  tlie  Work-Study  Conference 
Purpose  of  the  Conference 

The  overriding  purpose  of  this  work-study  conference 
was  to  develop  a format  and  materials  for  the  guideline 
bulletin  referred  to  in  Section  One.  It  was  felc  that 
valuable  information  and  new  ideas  would  be  fortiiccMning 
if  a group  of  interested  individuals,  each  possessing 
high  qualifications  relative  to  their  specialties,  could 
meet  to  exchange  ideas  in  a planning  session  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  To  achieve  this  goal,  a group 
of  some  30  individuals  were  invited  to  meet  at  Western 
Michigan  University  from  May  12-16,  1969,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  planning  such  a bulletin. 

Selection  of  Personnel 

Well  before  this  project  started,  and  increasingly 
after  it  got  underway,  certain  individuals  in  participating 
states  were  identified  as  being  vitally  interested  in 
this  project.  It  was  gratifying  to  discover  that  so  many 
people  were  willing  to  cooperate  in  solving  the  problems 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  students  from  the  community- 
junior  college  to  the  senior  institution.  While  each 
state  had  some  unique  problems,  there  was  also  great 
similarity  among  their  major  difficulties.  Numerous  per- 
sonal contacts  were  made  at  conferences  and  meetings  to 
alert  individuals  to  the  possibilities  of  their  attending 
such  a conference.  Other  -contacts  were  made  by  mail  or 
telephone;  and  as  the  pre-planning  procedures  for  the 
conference  drew  to  a close,  a final  list  of  participants 
emerged.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

California ^Mr.  James  Allison,  Supervisor 

TjJ olIi^  TGclimcoL j.  ^GuGat^xon 

state  of  California 
Department  of  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  California  95814 


California  contd. 


Dr.  Melvin  L.  Barlow 
Professor  of  Education, 

Director  Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

University  of  California 
131  Moore  Hall 

Los  Angeles,  California  90C24 
Dr.  Ralph  C.  Bohn 

Chairman,  Department  of  Industrial  Studies 
and  Associate  Dean  of  Educational  Services 
San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  California  95114 

Florida 


Mr.  Ernest  B.  Heiny 

Area  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
10712  Edgewater  Lane 
Tampa,  Florida  33612 

Dr . George  Mehallis 

Director,  Technical,  Vocational,  and 
Semi-Professional  Studies 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College 
11380  Northwest  27  Avenue 
Micimi,  Florida  33167 

Dr.  Hdbdy  Perkins 

Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 
Education  and  Technology 
Omega  College,  University  of  West  Florida 
Pensacola,  Florida  32504 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Pay 

Progrcun  Specialist  for  Technical  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Dr.  Ralph  V.  Steeb 
Consultant,  Industrial  Arts 
State  Departmeht'  of  Education 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 
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Illinois 


Mr.  Jerry  S.  Dobrovolny 
Professor  and  Head  of  Departmenc 
Department  of  General  Engineering 
Rocmi  115  Transportation  Building 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

Dr-  Charles  R.  Hill 

Director,  Ford  Project  for  the  Preparation 
of  Teachers  of  Two-Year  Post  High  School 
Occupational  Progreuns 
Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis, 

St.  Louis  County 
7508  Forsyth  Boulevard 
Clayton,  Missouri  63105 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Porter 

Dean,  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Technology 
Illinois  State  University 
Normal,  Illinois  61761 

Mr.  Bernard  Quigley 

Consultant,  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
405  Centennial  Building 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 

Michigan 

Mr.  Arthur  V.  Francis 
Consultant,  Technical  Education 
Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Box  928 

Lansing,  Michigan  48904 

Mr.  Bruce  Kocher,  Dean  of  Students 
Kalamazoo  Valley  Community  College 
6767  West  "O"  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 

Dr.  Cameron  W.  Lairibe 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Department  of  Teacher  Education 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Whims 
Higher  Education  Consultant 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
P.O.  Box  420 

Lansing,  Michigan  48902 
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New  York 


Dr.  John  C.  Briscoe, 

Consultant  in  Technical  Education 
New  York  State  Education  Department 
State  Education  Annex,  Room  1066 
Albany,  New  York  12224 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Buxton 
Director,  Industrial  Arts  Education 
Buffalo  State  University  College 
1300  Elmwood  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  York  14222 

Mr.  Justice  M.  Cheney 
Associate  Professor 

Vocational  Technical  Teacher  Education 
State  University  College  at  Oswego 
Sheldon  Hall 
Osi'ego,  New  York  13126 


Texas 


Dr.  Everett  R.  Glazener 

Professor  and  Head  of  Industrial  Education 
Department 

Texas  A&M  University 
College  Station,  Texas  77843 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Godsey 

Director,  Vocational  Program  Development 
Post  Secondary 
Texas  Education  Agency 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78711 

Mr.  Truman  Isbell 

Director,  Technical  Vocational  Studies 
Brazosport  Junior  College 
1400  Velasco  Boulevard 
Freeport,  Texas  77541 

Others 


Dr.  Lewis  R.  Fibel,  Executive  Director 

Maryland  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 
2200  Somerville  Road 
Parole  Office  Center 

Annapolis,  Maryland  21401  (Formerly  with  the  American 

Association  of  Junior  Col- 
Mr.  Rolf  Anselm  leges) 

1002  South  Franklin  Avenue 
Flint,  Michigan  48503 
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others  contd* 

Mr.  Allen  A*  Raymond,  President 
The  Management  Publishing  Group 
22  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830 

Dr.  Sidney  A.  Fine,  Senior  Staff 

The  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research 
Suite  905 

1101  17th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dr.  E.  Earl  Wright 

W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research 
300  S.  Westnedge 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Nicolini, 

Regional  Manpower  Administrator 
Room  2402  Federal  Building 
219  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

Dr.  Sidney  High,  Assistant  Director 
Educational  Resources  Development 
Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,.  D.C.  20202 

Mr.  William  L.  Lewis,  Regional  Director 
Vocational-Technical  Division 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
226  West  Jackson  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Pre-Conference  Information  Materials 

In  order  to  familiarize  each  of  che  conference  partic- 
ipants with  the  project,  an  orientation  packet  was  prepared 
and  disseminated  to  these  individuals.  The  packet  contained 
abbrevi'iced  reviews  of  literature  and  summaries  of  available 
survey  data  for  the  following  topics : 

a.  Department  Head  Questionnaire 

b.  Staff 

c.  Professional  Preparation  Survey 

community  College  Technical  Division  Faculty 

d.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

e.  Community  College  Counselor  Survey 

f.  Admission  and  Transfer 
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g.  Admissions  Office  Survey 

h.  Transfer  Students 

i.  Transfer  Student  in  Industrial-Technical 

Education  Questionnaire 


It  was  emphasized  that  the  enclosed  data  were  but  brief 
descriptions,  and  completes  extended  analyses  for  each  of 
the  categories  was  available  for  study  at  the  conference. 

The  information  packet  was  designed  to  provide  the  con- 
ferees with  background  information  to  identify  the  kinds 
of  research  materials  that  had  been  collected  by  the 
project  directors  and  to  permit  them  to  start  thinking 
about  a suitable  format  for  the  guideline  bulletin. 

The  Conference  Schedule 

It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  schedule  shown  below  that 
the  conference  was  planned  in  a very  logical  fashion.  Fi-rst 
there  were  presented  some  position  papers  on  topics  iden- 
tified as  being  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a serious 
examination.  Following  the  position  papers,  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  reactions  from  other  conference  participants 
\diich  led  to  a rather  fruitful  exchange  in  each  case.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  position  paper  presentation,  two  of 
the  members  of  the  group  commented  upon  the  overall  approach 
to  the  problems  at  hand  offering  some  constructive  criti- 
cisms and  alternative  courses  of  action.  The  final  event 
for  the  first  day  was  the  orientation  to  group  assignments. 
Prior  to  their  arrival  on  the  Western  Michigan  University 
Campus,  each  individual  had  been  notified  of  his  assignment 
to  a study  group.  These  study  groups  were  organized  and 
staffed  according  to  the  interests  and  qualifications  of 
conference  participants.  A group  leader  was  identified 
for  each,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  group  were  out- 
lined and  discussed.  The  remainder  of  the  conference  was 
given  over  to  small  group  study  sessions,  interspersed 
with  meaningful  and  appropriate  position  papers,  reactions, 
and  research.  Ample  time  was  given  to  the  study  groups  to 
prepare  their  information  to  consult  with  other  individuals, 
and  to  get  their  materials  into  a final  form.  The  last  day 
of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  group  reports  and  reactions 
from  the  rest  of  the  participants.  Prior  to  their  departure, 
the  group  cha-i;-"?.^' n left  corrected  copies  of  the  final  group 
reports  with  the  project  directors.  Further  information 
relative  to  the  group  reports  can  be  found  under  the  section 
entitled — Conference  Proceedings  (Study  Group  Reports) . 
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WORK-STUDY  CONFERENCE 


Monday  - 9:00  — 9:30 

9:30  - 10:00 

10:00  - 10:15 
10:15  - 10:30 
10:30  - 11:00 
11:00  - 11:30 
11:30  - 12:00 
12:00  - 1:30 
1:30  - 2:00 
2:00  - 2:30 

2:30  - 2:45 

2:45  - 3:00 

3:00  - 3:30 

3:30  - 4:00 

Adjourn 


Tentative  Schedule 
May  12-16,  1969 

Coffee  and  Introductions 
Orientation  - Feirer 

Position  Paper  - Barlow 
Position  Paper  - Bohn 
Reactions 

Position  Paper  - Fibel 

Reactions 

Lunch 

Position  Paper  - Mehallis 
Reactions 

Commentary  - Nicolini 
Commentary  - Fine 
Reactions 

Orientation  to  Group  Assignments 


Social  Hour  and  Dinner 


Tuesday  - 9:00  - 10:30 
10:30  - 12:00 

12:00  - 1:30 
1:30  - 2:00 
2:00  — 2:30 
2:30  - 2:45 

2:45  - 3:00 

3:00  ^ 3:30 

3:30  - 4:00 

Adjourn 

Wednesday-9 : 00  - 9:30 

9:30  -■  10:00 
10:00  -■  12:00 


Group  Study 

Conference  Business  - Discussion 
of  Bulletin 
Lunch 

Position  Paper  - Hill 
Reactions 

Position  Paper  - Lamibe 
Position  Paper  - Kocher 
Reactions 
Group  Study 

Position  Paper  - Dobrovolny 

Reactions 

Group  Study 


Friday  - 


12:00  - 

1:30 

Lunch 

1:30  - 

2:30 

Conference  Business 

2:30  - 
Adjourn 

4:00 

Group  Study 

’ -9:00  - 

12:00 

Group  Study 

12:00  ^ 

1:30 

Lunch 

1:30  -• 

2:00 

Conference  Business 

2:00  - 
Adjourn 

Dinner 

4:00 

Group  Study 

- 9:00  - 

9:30 

Conference  Business 

9:30  - 

12:00 

Group  Work 

12:00  - 

1:30 

Lunch 

1:30  - 
Adjourn 

3:00 

Conference  Siommary 
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Conference  Proceedings— ^Position  Papers  Read 


Supply,  Demand,  and  Recruiting  Practices 
for  Vocational-Industrial-Technical  Teachers 

Melvin  L.  Barlow 

Agreement  can  be  reached  quickly  about  the  three  major 
elements  of  the  problem:  (1)  the  supply  of  teachers  is  low, 

(2)  the  demand  is  high,  and  (3)  teachers  are  hard  to  find. 
Despite  such  agreement  what  we  actually  know  about  supply, 
demand,  and  recruitment  consists  of  a mixture  of  fact, 
fiction,  and  emotion.  The  quantity  of  written  materials, 
such  as  articles  in  professional  journals,  indicates  a 
depth  of  concern  about  the  problem.  The  quantity  of 
research  about  the  teacher  problem  indicates  a determination 
to  find  relevant  data.  The  next  major  step  is  to  make 
optimum  determinations  of  what  to  do  about  the  problem, 
and  then  to  move  immediately  into  action  programs  which  will 
in  fact  tend  to  solve  the  problem. 

, Principles  Related  to  the  Problem 

In  its  historical  context  vocational-industrial- 
technical  education  developed  in  part  from  the  desire  of 
leaders  in  manual  training  and  manual  arts  to  do  something 
positive  about  the  specific  needs  of  people  who  wanted  to 
prepare  for  work.  In  part,  the  development  of  vccaticnal- 
industrial-technical  aspects  of  education  was  an  expres- 
sion of  social  and  economic  need.  In  both  of  these  cases 
the  intent  was  to  provide  skills  and  knowledges  related 
to  a particular  occupation  (or  a cluster  or  group  of  oc- 
cupations) and  designed  to  provide  access  to  immediate 
employment. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  aims  it  was  conceded 
that  the  instructor  must  have  had  actual  work  experience 
in  the  occupation  he  was  to  teach.  This  gives  rise  to 
the  first  principle — the  instructor  must  have  had  actual 
work  experience  in  the  occupation  to  be  taught,  and  he 
must  be  occupationally  competent.  In  no  way  could  pseudo, 
artificial,  or  simulated  experiences  (regardless  of 
quality)  be  substituted  totally  for  actual  work  experi- 
ence . 
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The  second  principle  concerns  the  professional 
training  of  the  cccupaticn'illy  competent  prospective  teacher. 
Despite  the  values  of  subject  matter  competency  such  (qual- 
ity does  not  assure  teaching  coinpetency . Therefore,  great 
stress  has  been  placed  upon  developing  (juality  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 

The  third  basic  principle  is  related  to  in-service 
training.  The  occupationally  competent  instructor  who  has 
had  some  experience  and  study  in  the  art  of  teaching  must 
(1)  have  an  opportunity  to  upgrade  and  update  his  knowledge 
in  his  occupational  area,  (2)  continue  to  teach  himself  now 
to  teach  by  adapting  the  newer  methods  and  techniques  of 
instruction. 

These  three  basic  principles — occupational  competency, 
professional  training  as  a teacher,  and  in-service  train- 
ing— are  as  old  as  the  vocational  education  movement.  The 
principles  are  valid  today  and  nothing  in  the  furor  of 
automation,  technological  growth,  and  educational  expansion 
indicates  that  the  principles  are  not  sound.  However, 
change  does  have  an  affect  upon  how  these  principles  are 
implemented.  Repeating  this  particular  and  important 
point — the  principles  are  sound,  but  implementation  in  the 
"modern  context"  is  exceedingly  important. 

Current  Background  Data^ 

Long  term  manpower  projections  show  significant  and 
variable  growth.  The  need  for  teachers  is  influenced  in 
a large  measure  by  population  changes  and  by  the  effect  of 
the  economy  upon  certain  occupational  areas.  Thus  different 
approaches  are  needed  to  identify  potential  need  for 
teachers.  All  occupations  are  not  similarly  affected  by 
tlis  cli3.n50s  pises  In  (VT  001  S54,-  ED  015 

057) 


1.  In  preparation  of  this  paper  the  ERIC  system  was 
searched  for  the  purpose  of  locating,  on  a nationwide  basis, 
the  research  and  professional  papers  related  to  the  topic 
of  supply,  demand,  recruitment,  and  training  of  vocational- 
technical  teachers.  The  rationale  which  follows  has  been 
gleaned  from  these  sources. 


ERIC 
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‘^*3ven  factors  point-up  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for 
vocational- technical  teachers:  (1)  the  simple  factor  of 

growth,  (2)  the  wide  range  of  individuals  which  must  now 
be  served  in  vocational  education,  (3)  demands  for  in- 
creased quantity  and  quality  of  teacher  preparation,  (4) 
new  developments  in  teaching  technology  and  methods,  (5) 
the  newer  fields  to  be  served,  (6)  new  dimensions  of  ac- 
tivities ^ich  must  become  a part  of  the  programs — (A) 
occupational  orientation  of  younger  students  and  their 
parents,  (B)  need  for  specialists  in  work-study  and 
cooperative  work  experience  education,  (C)  teachers  are 
needed  to  provide  short,  intensive  entry-skills  program, 

(D)  specialists  who  can  help  youngsters  make  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work — (7)  teachers  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. (VT  005  627,  ED  020  431) 

The  use  of  examinations  to  evaluate  the  occupational 
competency  of  prospective  teachers  has  long  been  employed 
in  trade  cind  industrial  education.  But  there  has  been 
no  uniform  national  pattern  or  procedure.  Some  states 
employ  a conibination  of  written  and  performance  tests; 
others  use  a written  examination  only;  and  yet  other 

SfcstSS^  V “lor-i -hv* , opedi  TIO 

comprehensive  system  for  evaluating  vocational  skills  and 
knowledges.  There  is  a growing  national  trend  identi^ing 
the  need  for  trade  proficiency  tests  that  would  be  avail- 
able on  a national  scale.  (VT  005  039,  ED  016  874) 

A plan  designed  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing a computerized  system  to  match  military  retirees  to 
job  vacancies  for  teachers  and  other  support  personnel  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  has  been  developed. 

The  system  shows  that  there  are  thousands  of  military 
retirees  who  are  occupationally  and  educationally  quali- 
fied for  vocational  teaching  positions.  Although  the 
system  is  feasible  the  plan  has  not  been  implemented. 

(VT  005  039,  ED  016  874,  see  also  VT  004  279) 

One  of  the  problems  related  to  effective  staffing  for 
vocational  education  is  attention  to  the  wide  range  of 
duties  of  the  local  director  of  vocational  education.  In 
the  long  run  the  quality  of  vocational  education  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  director  of  vocational  education  and  how 
well  he  performs  his  duties.  The  vocational  education 
director  is  the  administrator,  the  supervisor  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  liaison  officer  with  outside  agencies. 
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He  is  also  responsible  for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  his 
local  program.  (VT  003  295,  ED  016  072) 

Demand  for  vocational  and  technical  education  teach- 
ers for  the  period  1965-1968  was  reported  in  terms  of 
percentage  increase  from  1965  to  1968.  These  estimates, 
for  48  states,  were  as  follows: 


High  School 

Agr icul tur e 5.3% 

Business  and  Office  28.0% 

Distributive  Education  49.2% 

Home  Economics  13.7% 

Trade  and  Industrial  43.1% 

Post-High  School 

Agriculture  113 . 0% 

Business  and  Office  37 . 0% 

Distributive  Education  73.5% 

Health  Occupations  40.2% 

Home  Economics  66.0% 

Technical  Education  39.7% 

Trade  and  Industrial  23.2% 


(VT  002  210) 

If  the  present  dropout  rate  continues  it  will  border 
upon  economic  suicide  for  many  young  people.  Studies 
show  that  in  communities  where  students  were  not  offered 
adequate  vocational  programs,  the  dropout  rate  was  three 
times  as  high,  and  the  unemployment  rate  was  eight  times 
as  high  as  in  areas  with  such  educational  opportunities. 

(VT  001  353) 

Subjective  estimates  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
occupational  teachers  will  exceed  the  supply.  Increased 
federal  funding  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  has 
increased  the  demand  for  teachers . The  niuhbers  of  teach- 
ers from  collegiate  programs  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  Teachers  from  business  and  industry  will  be  used 
more  extensively  to  fill  the  needs  for  full-time  and 
part-time  teachers.  Objective  date  available  about  teacher 
supply  and  demand  usually  reflects  only  a small  local  or 
geographical  area.  (VT  003  262,  ED  015  265) 

College  or  university  programs  which  coiribine  work 
experience  and  academic  preparation  leading  to  certifica- 
tion and  a bachelor  of  science  degree  are  relatively  new. 
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A recent  report — Project  COPE — indicates  the  rationale 
behind  this  progreua.  ("Blazing  a New  Trail  in  the  Train- 
ing of  Trade  and  Industrial  Teachers^"  School  Shop, 
January  1969,  pp-  46-7.) 

A variety  of  in-service  teacher  training  programs, 
supported  by  EPDA  funds,  indicates  that  during  the 
sunnier  of  1969  and  throughout  the  academic  year  1969-70, 
a total  of  21  states,  the  District  of  Colunibia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  focus  attention  upon  teacher  training. 
(School  Shop,  F^ruary  1969,  p-  62) 

Characteristics  of  Trade  ap'i  Technical  Teachers 


Information  eibout  the  actual  characteristics  of 
trade  and  technical  teachers  has  been  reported  only 
occasionally  in  the  literature.  National  summary  data 
is  almost  non-existent  and  such  data  as  are  available 
sheds  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  present  supply 
of  teachers.  From  time  to  time  some  states  have  reported 
data  about  their  teachers  but  usually  such  data  represents 
a view  at  a particular  time  and  does  not  provide  informa- 
tion about  trends. 

Realizing  that  depth  analysis  of  trade  and  technical 
teachers  was  essential  to  provide  guidelines  for  change 
in  teacher  education,  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education,  University  of  California, 
embarked  upon  a two-year  study  of  teachers  durinc'  the 
period  1966-68.  The  following  data,  gleaned  from  reports 
of  these  studies  provide  a variety  of  information  about 
the  CzLLifornia  teachers.^ 


Overall  population  studies 

Males  72.5% 

Females  27.5% 

Median  age  at  start  of  teaching 
Median  age  of  study  group 
Yezurs  of  work  experience 
prior  to  teaching 


2,238 


36.7  years. 

45.5  years. 

13.5 


2.  Melvin  L.  Barlow  & Bruce  Reinhart.  Profiles  of 

Trade  and  Technical  Teachers:  Stiramary  Report,  1968,  Revised. 

— ~~  \ 
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Where  Do  *niey  Teach? 


Junior  College 

63.5% 

High  School 

15,4% 

Correctional  Institution 

9-4% 

Other 

9.0% 

No  Answer 

-n  rf-vc/ 

Large  Town  or  City 

55.6% 

Small  Independent  Town 

26.6% 

Suburb 

12.0% 

No  Answer 

5.8% 

Trends — Educational  Achievement  At  the  Start  of  Teaching 


1953 

1962 

1967 

High  School  Diploma 

59.9% 

38.7% 

15.9% 

Bachelors  Degree 

16.1 

24.2 

29.3 

Masters  Degree 

4.8 

8.1 

4.9 

Doctors  Degree 

0.2 

0.4 

1.2 

Current  Enrollment  in 

Educational  Programs 

Anticipated 

Junior  College  Courses  1% 

Jimior  College  Degree  2 

Extension  College  Courses  17 

Non— Extension  College  Courses  7 

Bachelors  Degree  5 

Masters  Degree  7 

Doctors  Degree  2 


Educational  Achievement — Study  Group 

High  School  Diploma 
Junior  College  Courses 
Junior  College  Degree 

R.N. 

Non-Extension  College  Courses 
Bachelors  Degree 
Masters  Degree 
Doctors  Degree 


2% 

3 

12 

13 

24 

22 

6 


6% 

13% 

67% 

3% 

25% 

29% 

16% 

2% 


What  Do  Teachers  Teach? 


Percent  of  Overall 

Major  Subject  Areas  Population 

Practical  nursing  14.7 

Automotive  11-0 

Electrical-electronics  9 . 9 

Drafting  ^ ^ 

Machine  shop  5.8 

Cosmetology  • 2 

Printing  5.6 

Peace  Officer  5.5 

Carpentry  5.4 

Welding  5.3 

Dental  5-1 

Medical  5.0 

Foods  2-9 

Aircraft  2.8 

Sewing  2-1 

Photography  1-2 

Architectural  landscaping  l.l 

Padio-televisi^”  1-1 

Sheet  metal 

Air  conditioning, heating  and  1-0 

re  f rigeration 

(less  than  1%  not  shown) 

What  is  Appreciated  Most  in  Pre-Service  Preparation? 

o Demonstrations  by  master  teachers 

o Practice  in  actual  instruction 

o Emphasis  on  methods  and  techniques  related 

to  subjects 

o Help  in  lesson  planning 

o Help  in  curriculum  development 


What  do  Teachers  Suggest  for  In-Service  Training? 

- Workshops  and  seminars  for  specific  subject 
areas  should  be  provided. 

- Industrial  organizations  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  should  sponsor  in-service 
training. 

- Latest  information  in  the  trade  and  techni- 
cal fields  should  be  disseminated. 

- Master  teachers  should  be  employed  for  in- 
service  instruction. 

- Training  far  vocational  counseling  should  be 
provided  for  teachers  and  counselors. 

- Sound  methods  of  instruction  should  be  taught 
and  demonstrated. 

- Central  responsibility,  direction,  coordination, 
and  communication  for  in-service  training  should 
be  established. 

- Credit  should  be  provided  on  the  salary  sched- 
ules of  school  districts  for  in-service  train- 
ing. 

Suggested  Action  for  the  Future 

Anticipated  growth  of  the  program  of  vocational- 
industrial-  technical  education  is  such  that  attention  to 
teacher  supply,  demand,  recruiting,  and  training  is  urgent 
and  critical.  It  is  a national  problem  and  some  facets 
of  the  problem  must  be  solved  on  a national  basis.  How- 
€"'er,  a majority  of  the  action  programs  are  problems  which 
must  be  solved  on  a state  or  local  basis.  In  some  in- 
stances, particularly  small  states  which  do  not  have  a 
variety  of  resources,  regional  treatment  of  teacher  train- 
ing is  appropriate. 

One  inescapable  fact  ^out  vocational  education — and 
one  that  keeps  getting  lost,  or  ignored — is  that  quality 
depends  upon  the  teacher-student  contact.  All  other 
elements,  buildings,  equipment  salaries,  supplies. 
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administrative  and  supervisory  services,  and  other  similar 
items  exist  only  to  support  the  teacher- student  relation- 
ship. The  Teacher,  and  \diat  he  does  for  the  student,  are 
in  the  long  run  the  essential  elements  in  the  program. 

This  situation  is  not  new  and  it  is  not  unique  to  voca- 
tional education.  What  is  new  is  that  never  before  has 
massive  attention  to  the  teacher  as  one  of  the  essential 
elements  in  the  process  been  so  important.  We  need  more 
and  better  teachers  to  deal  effectively  with  a wider 
variety  of  students  from  the  socio-economic  structure. 

The  basic  principles  involved  in  the  supply,  demand, 
auid  training  of  vocational-technical  teachers  will  be  the 
same. 

1.  Occupationally  competent  teachers  who  have  had 
a direct  relationship  with  the  world  of  work 
and  who  have  been  certified  as  occupationally 
competent . 

2.  Professional  training  as  a teacher  v^ich  in- 
cludes the  best  up-to-date  methodology,  and 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  a wider 
variety  of  students  from  the  socio-economic 
structure. 

3.  Continuous  in-service  training  programs  involv- 
ing both  an  occupational  element  and  a profes- 
sional teaching  element. 

The  task  confronting  teacher  educators  at  the  present 
is  not  to  change  the  basic  principles,  but  to  devise  more 
appropriate  means  to  implement  the  principles.  The  follow- 
ing actions,  with  no  order  of  importance  intended,  can  be 
incJuded  in  the  tasks  for  the  future. 

o In-service  training  for  the  beginning  teachers. 
This  should  be  a flexible  program  which  will 
bridge  the  gap  from  the  prospective  teacher's 
previous  employment  to  vocational  teaching. 

The  person  recruited  directly  from  industry  with 
no  teaching  experience  needs  a different  treat- 
ment than  the  experienced  teacher  who  is  also 
occupationally  competent . 
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o In-service  teacher  training  for  teachers  who  have 
met  the  minimum  requirements  for  teaching  and  who 
have  been  teaching  for  a period  of  time.  This 
type  of  in-service  training  includes  attention  to 
the  new  technical  developments  in  the  occupation 
and  the  newer  technology  in  the  art  of  teaching 
and  includes  an  updating  based  upon  research  in 
teaching  and  learning. 

o Pre- service  teacher  training  which  leads  to  the 

bachelors  and/or  masters  degrees  and  vdiich  in- 
cludes an  occupational  experience  component. 

Such  programs  must  lead  to  certification  and 
employment  as  a vocational  education  teacher. 

o Professional  programs  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
and  master’s  degrees  for  vocational  teachers  who 
entered  teaching  prior  to  completing  such  pro- 
grams . 

o New  flexible  certification  requirements  designed 
to  ctccomnodate  a wider  potential  source  of 
vocational- technical  teachers. 

o A national  center  for  vocational  teacher  educa- 
tors similar  in  design  to  the  center  for  the 
study  of  the  behavioral  sciences  or  other  such 
centers,  where  the  emphasis  is  upon  depth  study 
in  the  area  of  teacher  education. 

o A series  of  national  and  regional  annual  confer- 
ences which  focus  upon  both  general  and  special 
problems  related  to  teacher  education. 
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Position  Paper 

Focus  on  the  Problem: 

Supply,  Demcuid  and  Recruiting  Practices 
for  Industrial  Arts  Teachers 
Ralph  C.  Bohn 

At  best,  the  teacher  education  institutions  of  the 
United  States  are  producing  only  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of 
the  industrial  arts  teachers  needed  each  year.  The  criti- 
cal shortage  created  by  this  1:2  ratio  between  supply  and 
demcind  has  been  the  topic  of  niamerous  papers  .and  speeches. 
Stories  and  cliches  of  hiring  practices  brought  about  by 
frustration  produced  by  this  shortage  help  emphasize  the 
serious  nature  of  the  crisis. 

One  large  city  school  district  will  hire, 
without  interview  or  review  of  transcripts  or 
confidential  papers,  every  industrial  arts 
teacher  education  graduate  from  any  industrial 
arts  progrcim — action  based  on  desperation 
rather  than  confidence  in  all  teacher  educa- 
tion programs. 

Other  large  city  schools  find  it  almost 
inpossible  to  hire  any  qualified  industrial 
arts  teachers. 

Nearly  all  graduates,  regardless  of  qualifications, 
have  a choice  of  ten  (10)  or  more  teaching  positions.  They 
could  have  more  if  they  wish.  For  the  graduating  teacher, 
the  job  placement  market  is  excellent.  For  the  profession, 
the  shortage  is  a near  disaster  since  school  districts  and 
states  have  been  forced  to  either  close  programs  or  use 
emergency  credentials  to  place  siib-standard  teachers  in  the 
classroom. 

Supply  and  Demand 

The  statistical  reports  on  the  teacher  shortage  can 
be  misleading  due  to  the  duplication  of  requests  among  many 
colleges  and  universities.  Most  large  school  districts 
list  their  available  teaching  positions  with  all  teacher 
education  programs  in  both  their  own  and  adjoining  states. 
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As  a result,  states  such  as  Michigan  can  report  requests 
for  8,000  new  industrial  education  teachers  in  one  year. 
Many  teacher  education  programs  report  that  their  placement 
office  receives  1,000-2,000  requests  for  industrial  arts 
teachers  each  year.  Obviously,  the  need  is  not  the  sum 
total  of  all  requests . A review  of  available  statistics 
provides  the  following  analyses: 


1. 


In  1962-63,  there  were  40,000  industrial 
arts  teachers  in  the  United  States.^ 

This  number  has  been  increasing  each 
year.  The  best  estimate  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Americcin 
Industrial  Arts  Association  indicates 
that  there  are  close  to  50,000  industrial 
arts  teachers  now  in  service. 


2.  On  the  average,  the  teaching  profession 

has  a ten  per  cent  (10%)  turnover  each  year. 
Industrial  arts  has  held  to  this  average. 
Reasons  for  the  turnover  include  retirement, 
death,  advancement  out  of  the  classroom, 
and  resignation  to  take  other  positions — 
industry,  government,  etc. 

3.  Using  a base  of  50,000  teachers  with  a ten 
per  cent  (10%)  turnover  rate  produces  a 
need  of  5,000  industrial  arts  teachers  each 
year  plus  the  1,000  to  2,000  teachers  needed 
for  new  programs  (the  growth  rate  of  the 
profession) . 

4.  In  1964-65,  a total  of  3,670  bachelor's  de- 
grees were  issued  by  - industrial  arts  teacher 
education  programs.  ^ Approximately  seventy 
per  cent  (70%)  of  industrial  arts  teacher 
education  graduates  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 3 These  two  statistics  produce  an 
estimated  2,570  industrial  arts  teachers 
entering  the  profession. 


^Marshall  L.  Schmitt  and  Albert  L.  Pelley,  Industrial  Arts 
Education.  A Survey  of  Programs,  Teachers.  Students, 
CurriculTim.  USOE,  Government  Pringing  Office,  1966,  p.  12. 

“^G.S.  Wall,  "Some  Interesting  Facts  Concerning  Industrial 

Teacher  Education,"  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. Vol.  5,  No.  2,  Winter,  1967,  p.  28. 

^Committee  on  Education  Finance,  Financial  Status  of  the 

Public  Schools.  National  Education  Association,  1968, p.25. 
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5.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  niuhber  of 
graduates  includes  "on-the-job  teach- 
ers" hired  without  degrees,  but 
already  in  the  profession.  As  a re- 
sult, the  actual  number  of  new  teach- 
ers is  somewhat  less  thcin  2,500. 

6.  In  summation,  at  least  5,000  industrial 
arts  teachers  are  needed  each  year,  but 
less  than  2,500  are  entering  the  pro- 
fession for  the  first  time,  a supply/ 
demand  radio  of  1:2  (or  less) . 

This  shortage  has  been  in  existence,  at:  various  levels, 
for  more  than  a decade.  The  last  known  period  of  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  was  between  1950-55.  Since  that 
time,  supply  has  been  less  than  demand. 

Effects  of  Teacher  Shortage 

The  effects  of  this  shortage  are  far  reaching.  Sub- 
standard teachers  enter  and  leave  the  profession  without 
every  reaching  minimum  qualifications.  The  2,500  teachers 
listed  as  entering  the  profession  include  many  stab-standard 
teachers  who  have  finally  reached  minimum  standards.  If 
all  were  reaching  minimum  standards,  the  number  of  degrees 
granted  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  over  5,000  teachers 
each  year. 

Many  states  have  drastically  lowered  credential  standards 
in  order  to  peannit  districts  to  hire  teachers  for  industrial 
arts.  Calif oamia,  for  exaiaple,  now  peannits  a person  with  seven 
(7)  years  of  industrial  experience  to  teach  industrial  arts. 
Through  a pair  of  "delayed  requirement  clauses,"  all  foannal 
collegiate  education  may  be  delayed  in  order  to  place  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom.  While  a bachelor's  degree  with 
eighteen  (18)  units  of  upper  division  industrial  arts  is 
eventually  required,  it  is  possible  to  teach  ten  (10)  or 
more  years  without  formal  instruction  in  industrial  arts. 

Other  states  have  had  to  adopt  similar  emergency 
provisions.  Most  districts  avoid  using  these  emergency 
clauses  as  long  as  possible.  In  many  cases,  however,  they 
must  make  a decision  between  closing  the  industrial  arts 
program  or  hiring  a s\ib-standard  teacher. 
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Ten  (10)  plus  years  of  this  teacher  shortage  has 
already  had  a serious  effect  on  the  curriculum  aspirations 
of  the  industrial  arts  profession.  For  a number  of  decades, 
industrial  arts  *has  held  to  a philosophy  of  general  educa- 
tion which  includes  broad  based  instruction  emphasizing 
the  interrelationship  of  industrial  materials,  processes, 
and  mechcinisms.  A number  of  curriculimi  studies  have 
identified  instructional  patterns  which  are  designed  to 
help  all  young  people  live  and  profit  within  our  indus- 
trial society.  The  implementation  of  these  programs  is 
difficult  and  requires  the  best  possible  education.  With 
half  or  more  teachers  entering  the  profession  with  little 
or  no  special  instruction  in  industrial  arts,  educational 
change  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  implement. 

Quality  instruction  in  such  areas  as  industrial  materials, 
industrial  processes,  graphic  and  industrial  comm.unications, 
power  mechanics,  and  electricity/electronics  is  only 
possible  with  teachers  who  have  received  excellent  instruc- 
tion in  collegiate  programs.  The  only  other  way  society 
can  prepare  these  teachers  is  through  self  study  or  ex- 
tensive in-service  education  programs.  Self  study  at 
this  level  is  rare,  and  in-service  education  is  nearly  non- 
existent in  the  majority  of  school  systems. 

As  a result,  the  solving  of  the  teacher  shortage  is 
the  first  step  which  must  be  taken  to  improve  and  upgrade 
industrial  arts  instruction  in  American  education. 


Solving  the  Teacher  Shortage — Recruitment 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  problems  related  to  the  teach- 
er shortage  have  been  considered  on  many  occasions.  If 
simple  solutions  were  possible,  they  would  have  been  dis- 
covered long  ago.  We  have  passed  through  "the  circle  of 
responsibility"  where  the  industrial  arts  supervisors  say 
junior  and  senior  colleges  are  not  recruiting  properly, 
the  colleges  indicate  the  high  schools  are  not  providing 
good  candidates,  and  the  high  school  teachers  say  the 
supervisors  have  not  provided  adequate  equipment  and  working 
conditions  in  order  to  present  desirable  working  conditions 
to  the  potential  candidates. 

While  this  passing  of  responsibility  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  it  does  identify  some  of  the  methods  tried 
in  the  past. 


I 
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Recruitment  Publications.  Mcuiy  states  and  colleges 
have  developed  brochures  which  encourage  young  men  to 
select  industrial  curts  education  as  a Ccireer.  These 
publications  are  a necessary  part  of  every  recruitment 
program.  They  should  be  well  planned  and  truthful, 
providing  the  prospective  candidate  with  the  factual  in- 
formation he  needs  to  evaluate  industrial  arts  teaching 
as  a career. 

This  is  not  a difficult  tash  and  each  college  and 
state  department  Ccin,  with  a modest  budget,  prepcire  a re- 
cruitment brochure  which  will  encourage  young  men  to  enter 
the  profession.  The  brochure,  however,  is  only  a small 
part  of  a good  recruitment  program.  It  must  be  Used  to 
support  a strong  personal  campaicm. 

Personal  Involvement.  Most  people  choose  careers 
after  having  some  level  of  personal  contact  with  members 
of  the  profession  they  are  entering.  They  may  gain 
initial  information  from  a brochure  but  will  inevitably 
seek  advice  from  a member  of  che  profession. 

It  is,  therefore,  at  this  personal  involvement  level 
that  we  must  concentrate  our  efforts.  The  colleges  and 
univerisities  can  provide  open  house  functions,  visit  high 
schools  cind  junior  colleges,  and  maintain  an  "open  door 
policy"  for  all  prospective  industrial  arts  teachers. 
Supervisors  Ccin  encourage  their  teachers  to  cooperate 
with  the  teacher  education  programs  cind  t6  actively  recruit 
potential  teachers.  The  main  responsibility  must,  however, 
remain  v/ith  the  people  who  have  the  most  direct  contact 
with  prospective  teachers — the  secondary  school  teacher 
and  the  junior  college  teacher,  as  well  as  guidance  coun- 
selors . 

Most  teacher  education  programs  can  identify  schools 
from  which  they  regularly  receive  candidates.  At  San 
Jose,  one  junior  college  provides  ten  (10)  or  more  teach- 
ing candidates  each  year.  A closer  cind  larger  junior 
college  (with  an  exceptionally  large  industrial  education 
program)  rarely  provides  a candidate = The  difference  is 
not  the  students,  but  the  guidance  provided  the  students 
by  their  teachers  cind  counselors.  Similar  parallels  can 
be  drawn  for  high  schools . 
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Many  higli  sciiool  industrial  arts  and  vcx^atrcnal  indus- 
trial programs  attract  a minimum  nuiriber  of  college  bound 
students.  Recruitment  efforts  in  these  programs  are^ 
severely  handicapped*  On  the  other  hand,  high  schools 
conducting  pre-collegiate  programs  of  industrial  arts 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  the  students  aware 
of  the  possibility  and  procedures  for  becoming  an  indus- 
trial arts  teacher. 

Community- Junior  College  Involvement.  The  most 
fertile  recruitment  areas  for  obtaining  industrial  arts 
teachers  is  the  community- junior  college.  If  the  present 
trend  continues,  most  students  who  obtain  a four  (4)  year 
collegiate  degree  will  spend  their  first  year  or  first 
two  (2)  years  in  a community- junior  college.  It  is  during 
this  time  that  previous  career  decisions  will  be  evaluated, 
and  students  undecided  about  a career  will  seriously 
evaluate  the  choices  available  to  them.  The  industrial 
arts  profession  must,  therefore,  do  everything  it  can  to 
provide  junior  colleges  with  the  information  they  need, 
and  encourage  junior  college  personnel  to  provide  positive 
and  favorable  guidcuice  for  careers  as  industrial  arts 
teachers . 

The  conraiimity- junior  colleges  also  have  a vested 
interest  in  industrial  arts  teacher  education  programs* 
First,  industrial  arts  is  an  important  career  area  in 
colleges  cind  universities.  Second,  many  of  the  industrial- 
technical  'eachers  at  community- junior  colleges  have 
industrial  arts  degrees,  or  have  studied  in  industrial 
arts  programs. 

As  community- junior  colleges  evaluate  hiring  practices, 
the  requirement  of  collegiate  degrees  for  all  faculty  will 
become  common  practice.  Many  community- junior  colleges 
already  refuse  to  hire  full-time  faculty  menibers  who  do  not 
possess  a bachelor's  or  master's  degree,  e/en  though 
qualified  through  a vocational  credential.  As  this  practice^ 
becomes  more  common,  serious  efforts  must  be  made  to  iden- 
tify collegiate  programs  which  provide  instructional  pro- 
grams designed  to  prepare  industrial- technical  teachers  for 
the  community- junior  college  program.  In  many  institutions, 
the  industrial  arts  department  will  be  the  place  where 
these  degree  programs  are  established. 


The  need  to  center  recruitment  programs  for  industrial 
arts  teachers  in  the  community- junior  colleges  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  project  for  which  this  paper  is  being 
prepared-  The  project  titled  "A  Pre-Teacher  Industrial 
Education  Development  Proposal  for  Community-Junior  Col- 
leges” is  planned  to  develop  pre- teaching  programs  of 
•instruction-  Once  established,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  select  and  begin  programs  leading  to  indus- 
trial arts  teaching  while  still  in  junior  college - 

A number  of  community- junior  colleges  already  have 
programs  Of  thxs  type-  Those  that  do  not  are  being  en- 
couraged to  develop  programs-  In  California,  Dr-  Robert 
Woodward,  State  Consultant  for  Industrial  Arts,  is  con- 
ducting a series  of  community  college  worlc  sessions  titled 
"Articulation  of  Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Preparation  with 
the  Community  Colleges  and  State  Colleges  - " The  first  of 
these  conferences  was  held  on  March  28,  1969  and  was  well 
represented  by  community— junior  college  personnel - 

The  establishment  of  a transfer  program  does  not  ful- 
fill the  responsibility  of  the  comm\mity-j\mior  college - 
Students  must  be  encouraged  to  investigate  the  program  and, 
if  their  aptitude  and  interests  are  appropriate,  encouraged 
to  become  an  industrial  arts  teacher - 

Additional  Recruitment  Practices-  The  main  recruit- 
ment efforts  of  the  profession  should  be  directed  towards 
young  people  during  the  time  they  are  choosing  a career- 
One  excellent  source  of  candidates  from  this  group  has  not 
been  mentioned — recruitment  from  other  collegiate  programs 
on  campus. 

Many  college  students  become  disillusioned  with  their 
career  choice-  This  disillusionment  may  result  from 
lack  of  needed  abilities,  lack  of  opportunity  within  the 
profession  they  chose,  or  simply  changing  their  minds 
based  on  additional  information-  Regardless  of  the 
cause,  many  students  on  campus  are  seeking  new  careers - 
The  industrial  arts  teacher  education  programs  should  make 
a concerted  effort  to  acquaint  these  students  with  the 
opportunities,  needs,  qualifications,  and  advantages  of 
becoming  an  industrial  arts  teacher . A well  planned 
recruitment  program  should  exist  at  both  the  community- 
junior  college  and  the  four  (4)  year  college  for  students 
from  other  majors. 


Besides  young  people,  the  profession  should  look  to 
people  who  axe  completing  one  career  and  still  young 
enough  to  enter  another  Ccireer  as  well  as  those  who  wish 
to  leave  their  present  positions. 

Large  numbers  of  military  people  are  retiring  with 
twenty  (20)  years  of  service.  Many  of  these  are  below 
' forty  (40)  or  in  their  early  forties  (40s)  cind  are  seeing 
a new  career.  Their  military  e35>erience  is  often  relate^ 
to  industrial  arts  teacher  education.  As  a result,  a 
strong  recruitment  program  directed  towards  this  group  can 
and  has  produced  excellent  results.  The  government  is 
very  receptive  towards  recruitment  programs  planned  for 
those  they  retire. 

Many  people  working  in  business  and  industry  become 
disillusioned  with  their  positions.  When  this  happens, 
they  become  candidates  for  a recruitment  program.  If 
they  are  community- junior  college  or  senior  college  graduates, 
and  if  they  have  an  instructional  background  of  industrial 
arts  or  industrial  technology,  the  possibility  of  recruit- 
ment bee  canes  favorable. 

The  major  handicap  for  these  people  is  the  time 
which  must  be  invested  into  a collegiate  program  in  order 
to  obtain  a credential.  The  problems  are  complex,  but 
flexibility  should  be  possible  to  provide  instruction  to 
supplement  the  person's  background,  without  studying  sub- 
jects he  already  knows.  There  is  also  the  danger  of 
assuming  too  much  knowledge,  or  of  recruiting  people  unable 
to  succeed  in  their  former  career  and  who  may  become  poor 
candidates  for  a teaching  career.  Evening  programs  and 
part-time  attendance  are  usually  necessary  since  the  person 
must  continue  to  support  his  family. 

Recruitment  Handicaps. 

The  recruitment  problem  could  be  solved  if  all  of  the 
handicaps  were  removed.  Since  salary,  the  major  handicap, 
is  not  likely  to  be. removed  due  to  its  financial  implica- 
tions, we  must  proceed  with  recruitment  despite  the 
handicaps  placed  before  us. 

Salary.  This  is  the  most  critical  handicap  faced 
by  t'  entire  teaching  profession.  The  United  States  is 
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enjoying  \mprecedentedpEO!^>erity,  coupled  with  inflation. 
Teachers'  salaries  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
prosperity  and  standard  of  living.  This  is  a common 
occurence  during  inflationciry  periods. 

The  solution  is  not  easy.  Increased  demands  for  more 
and  better  public  services,  the  recognition  of  special 
needs  of  minority  groi^>s,  auid  our  military  and  defense 
needs  are  straining  our  present  tcix  structure. 


With  approximately  one  and  one  half  per  cent  (1^%)  of 
our  population  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  (all 
levels  T>lus  administration) , a raise  across  the  nation  of 
ten  per  cent  (10%)  would  require  ciround  two  and  one  half 
(23$)  billion  dollars  (based  on  cin  estimated  mean  salary  of 
$8,000).  It  is  doubtful  whether  a raise  of  anything  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  (20%)  would  have  a significant 
effect  on  the  recruitment  of  teachers.  Is  our  government 
able  and  willing  to  provide  aui  additional  five  (5)  billion 
dollars  for  teachers'  salaries? 


Recognition.  Even  though  industrial  arta'--is  officially 
recognized  as  a regular  part  of  the  general  education  pro- 
gram in  our  schools,  it  still  suffers  from  lack  of  egual 
recognition.  Industrial  arts  .is  often  the  subject  suggested 
for  poor  students  and  misfits.  It  then  takes  on  the  identity 
of  this  group  of  students. 

Industrial  arts  is  also  an  applied  curea,  and  as  an 
applied  science  and  art,  is  not  accepted  by  the  traditional 
liberal  arts  specialists. 


The  solution  is  difficult.  We  must  "hang  our  hat  of 
respectability"  on  our  excellent  pre-collsgiate  programs 
while  recognizing  the  services  we* provide  for  all  students 
in  the  school.  We  must  also  work  for  a recognition  of  the 
applied  sciences  and  arts  based  upon  the  fact  that  applica- 
tion follows  theory,  and  must  be  built  upon  sound  knowledge. 
In  the  final  analysis  the  successful  industrial  arts 
student  must  first  understand  the  theory,  and  then  use  the 
theory  in  practice. 


Additional  Handicaps.  This  li."t  can  be  quite  exten- 
sive. However,  most  of  the  additional  handicaps  are 
secondary  to  the  pair  mentioned  above > This  list  includes 
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the  difficulty  of  obtaining  time  for  recruitment,  the 
fact  that  industrial  arts  is  a high  cost  program  at  all 
levels  of  instruction,  the  inadequacy  of  many  teacher 
. education  programs,  the  problem  of  relationship  of  indus- 
trial arts  and  vocational- industrial  education,  the 
difficulty  of  Iceeping  the  profession  up-to-date  with  the 
new  knowledge  teachers  need,  and  the  inadequacy  of  mciny 
secondary  school  programs  of  industrial  arts. 

Articulation  Problems  Between  Industrial  Art  Community- 
Junior  and  Four— Year  Colleges 

Solutions  to  recruitment  handicaps  and  a progressive 
program  of  recruitment  must  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 
One  of  the  most  important  area  of  recruitment  centers  in 
the  development  of  a progressive  and  active  two-year 
pre— industrial  arts  teacher  education  program  in  the 
community— junior  colleges.  The  establishment  of  this  pro— 
grcim  faces  many  articulation  problems.  I would  like  to 
complete  this  paper  by  outlining  and  briefly  analyzing 
some  of  these  problems. 

1.  Terminal  Courses.  Many  commimity- junior 
colleges  identify  certain  courses  for  two  (2)  year  terminal 
students  only.  Practices  Vciry  significantly,  but  these 
courses  often  include  science,  mathematics,  English,  and 
five  to  eight  (5-8)  unit  technical  courses.  These 
courses  are  often  taught  at  a different  level  of  instruc- 
tion than  the  transfer  courses,  or  have  content  which  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  a transfer  program.  The  reasons 
for  the  practice  are  acceptable,  but  an  une3q>ecte'.'*  burden 
is  placed  on  the  student  when  he  decides  to  change  his 
objective  from  terminal  to  a four  (4)  yecir  degree.  The 
direct  or  indirect  loss  of  these  units  can  extend  his 
time  in  college  by  one  (1)  or  more  semesters.  The  full 
significance  of  terminal  courses  should  be  explained 
early  so  the  student  is  aware  of  losses  wh^ch  might 
occur  if  he  changes  his  objective. 

Naturally,  a more  desirable  solution  would 
have  terminal  students  take  courses  that  can  be  trans- 
ferred whenever  possible. 


2.  Change  of  Major.  Students  starting  or  completing 
one  (1)  major  in  the  community  college  usually  lose  units 
when  changing  to  a different  major.  This  condition  is 
brought  about  by  changes  in  course  requirements.  A common 
and  often  costly  change  occurs  when  a student  completes  an 
AA  degree  in  a vocational-industrial  area  and  then  decides 
to  complete  a four  (4)  year  degree  program.  Each  student 
should  be  encouraged  and  counseled  to  malce,  if  possible,^ 
an  accurate  determination  of  degree  objectives  early  in  his 
college  career.  If  he  has  the  ability  to  complete  a four 
(4)  year  degree,  his  interest  in  a terminal  program  should 

be  evaluated  carefully  and  appropriate  counsel  provided. 

3.  Loss  of  credit.  This  is  probably  the  most  severe 
problem  facing  articulation  plans  between  community  and 
four  (4)  year  colleges.  We  have  found  that  transfer  stu- 
dents usually  spend  one  additional  semester  in  college 
beyond  that  of  students  starting  in  the  four  (4)  year  college 

as  freshmen. 

Improved  articulation  between  community- junior 
colleges  and  four  (4)  year  colleges  is  needed  to  eliminate 
this  added  time  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

4.  Division  of  the  Major.  Most  articulation  meetings 
between  community- junior  colleges  and  four  (4)  year  colleges 
start  or  end  (sometimes  both)  on  the  question  of  course 
©quivalents  and  the  total  question  of  instruction  in  the 

major. 


On  the  one  hand,  community- junior  colleges  in- 
dicate that  they  can  offer  any  course  that  the  four  (4) 
year  college  can  offer.  This  position  cannot  be  contested 
successfully.  Most  community- junior  colleges  have  exten- 
sive laboratory  facilities  and  a pay  structure  which  per- 
mits them  to  compete  successfully  with  four  (4)  year 
colleges  for  faculty. 

On  the  other  hand,  four  (4)  year  colleges  indicate 
that  they  are  the  ones  carrying  the  responsibility  of 
success  or  failure  after  the  student  graduates.  Also, 
they  argue  that  in  depth  specialization  should  occur  jusu 
prior  to  graduation  and  should,  therefore,  be  reserved 
for  the  four  (4)  year  college. 

An  snswer  to  this  question  of  equivalency  must  be 
found  wherever  it  remains  as  a problem.  The  final  solution 
must  be  based  upon  the  curriculum  plans  and  sequences  which 
give  first  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 
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5.  Mixed  Standards-  Grading  practices  and  academic 
standards  often  vary  between  community- junior  colleges  and 
four  (4)  year  colleges-  This  variation  causes  some 
adjustment  problems  for  students  when  they  transfer- 

6-  Multiple  Articulation-  The  problems  of  articu- 
lation are  compounded  by  the  freedom  four  (4)  year  colleges 
exercise  in  curriculum  planning  and  the  freedom  the  stu- 
dents have  in  transferring  to  the  school  of  their  choice - 
The  end  result  is  that  each  community- junior  college  must 
try  to  articulate  their  programs  with  a number  of  four 
(4)  year  colleges,  with  each  four  (4)  year  college  often 
having  individual  requirements  for  the  same  degree - 

The  near  impossibility  of  this  task  becomes 
apparent  with  consideration  of  the  fact  that  community- 
junior  colleges  usually  have  one  feurth  (^)  or  less  the 
student  population  of  the  four  (4)*  year  college-  To  some 
extent,  the  size  of  the  student  body  controls  the  number 
and  variety  of  course  offerings  available - 

A Suggested  Step  Towards  Solution 

No  panacea  for  this  complex  problem  is  apparent - 
However,  more  order  than  now  exists  is  a necessity- 

The  first  step  towards  solution  is  the  establishment 
of  some  basic  formats,  within  states,  for  degree  programs - 
Four  (4)  year  colleges  should  exercise  their  freedom  in 
curriculum  planning  during  the  program  planned  for  the 
last  two  (2)  years  rather  than  the  first  two  (2)  years - 
The  first  two  (2)  years  should  be  very  consistent  through- 
out the  state,  and  jointly  planned  by  cormiunity  and  four 
(4)  year  college  groups - 

In  industrial  arts  teacher  education,  this  division 
may  follow  this  pattern; 

1.  Community- Junior  College  Program 

a-  General  and  liberal  education  = forty- 
five  (45)  urixts  - TIixS  prcgrani  should 
include  necessary  study  in  English, 
social  sciences,  speech,  psychology, 
sociology,  chemistry,  physics. 


mathematics,  art,  and  other  general 
and  liberal  education  siibjects  deemed 
necessary. 

b.  Industrial  arts  technical  courses  = 
fifteen  to  twenty  (15-20)  units.  This 
program  should  include  a broad  based 
introduction  to  the  total  study  of 
industry.  Siibject  areas  which  should 
be  included  are  industrial  processes, 
industrial  materials,  power  mechanics, 
electricity/electronics,  and  graphics 
communications.  This  program  should 

be  carefully  planned  by  a joint  committee 
of  community  and  four  (4)  year  college 
personnel.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  identification  of  the  required  \inits 
of  instruction.  The  format,  ..additions, 
and  interpretations  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  community- junior  col- 
lege faculty. 

c.  (a)  and  (b)  account  for  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  (60-65)  units,  half  of  a one  hundred 
twenty- four  (124)  unit  degree  major. 
Variations  in  this  format  might  include: 

(1)  Study  in  a minor — if  required  for 
teaching. 

(2)  Initial  specialization  in  a subject 
area  (such  as  two  (2)  courses  in 
electricity/electronics } to  en- 
courage and  maintain  student  interest, 

(3)  Initial  course  in  professional  educa- 
tion to  introduce  student  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

d.  Any  additions  from  the  list  in  (c)  should  be 
made  with  an  appropriate  reduction  in  list 
(a)  and  (b) . A balance  of  sixty  to  seventy 
(60-70)  units  in  the  community- junior  col- 
lege and  an  equal  number  of  units  in  the 
four  (4)  year  college  should  be  maintained. 
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2.  Four-Year  College  Program. 


a.  Industrial  arts  technical  major  = twenty 
to  twenty- five  (20-25)  units.  This  pro- 
gram should  provide  the  subject  area 
specialization,  to  the  needed  extent, 
plus  individual  content  variations  the 
department  wishes  included. 

b.  Industrial  arts  and  professional  educa- 
tion courses  = thirty  (30)  units.  This 
program  includes  the  professional  educa- 
tion sequence  (psychology,  evaluation, 
etc.),  special  industrial  arts  professional 
courses  (methods,  curriculum,  etc.)  and 
student  teaching. 

c.  Special  emphasis  and  electives  = ten  to 
fifteen  (10-15)  units.  Special  require- 
ments for  the  major  (additional  art, 
design,  or  science  courses) , innovative 
programs,  and  free  electives. 

d.  (a) , (b) , and  (c)  account  for  sixty  to 

sixty- five  (60-65)  units,  half  of  an 

one  hundred  twenty- four  (124)  unit  degree 
major.  Variations  in  the  format  might 
include: 

(1)  Study  in  a minor — if  required. 

(2)  Other  division  of  units,  based  on 
student  needs  as  interpreted  by 
the  faculty  and  students. 

Once  a format  is  established  and  agreed  upon,  the  first 
step  is  complete.  The  actual  format  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  planning  group.  The  one  listed  represents  my  current 
position  on  a division  of  responsibility. 

The  second  step  requires  a liberalizing  of  the  transfer 
policy.  Once  a reasonable  and  logical  format  has  been 
established,  the  community- junior  college  must  decide  whether 
they  will  offer  all  or  part  of  their  half  of  the  program. 
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Transfer  should  be  permitted  as  soon  as  the  student  completes 
all  the  courses  available  within  the  program  assigned  for 
the  first  two  (2)  years.  This  permits  a new  or  small 
community— junior  college  to  offer  a large  variety  of  trans- 
fer programs  with  a minimum  number  of  course  offerings. 

If  a small  school  could  only  offer  the  general/liberal 
education  sequence  to  start,  students  could  transfer  after 
forty- five  (45)  units.  The  four  (4)  year  college  would 
have  to  provide  the  more  specific  instruction.  As  the 
community  college  grows,  they  can  expand  their  offerings, 
eventually  offering  a full  two  (2)  year  transfer  program. 

The  key  to  success  of  this  program  is  the  assignment 
and  acceptance  of  specific  curriculum  responsibilities. 
Standards  are  maintained  by  accreditation  rather  than  by 
the  four  (4)  year  college  trying  to  evaluate  for  equivalent 
courses.  The  relationship  should  be  one  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion, with  each  fulfilling  a portion  of  the  program,  rather 
than  control  and  evaluation  by  one  of  the  two  (2)  coopera- 
ting institutions.  This  procedure  can  only  be  successful 
if  each  institution  sees  and  accepts  the  rationale  of  two 
(2)  institutions  cooperating  in  a four  (4)  year  instruc- 
tional program. 
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Position  Paper 


Curriculum  Planning  In  The  Community 
Junior  Colleges  As  It  Relates  To  Teacher 
Preparation  In  The  Senior  Institutions 

George  Mehallis 

Perhaps  the  most  major  impact  on  higher  education  in 
the  past  decade  has  been  the  development  of  community 
junior  colleges.  Today  these  colleges  rank  as  the  fastest 
growing  branch  of  higher  education,  most  of  which  are 
multi-purpose  institutions. 

The  major  educational  divisions  usually  found  in 
these  ins ti tuitions  are  divided  into  four  groups,  namely, 
pre-professional,  liberal  arts,  technical  and  vocational. 
The  preponderant  number  of  studenrs  are  enroixed  in  two- 
year  transfer  programs,  which  is  the  primary  mission. 

Those  programs  (pre-professional  and  liberal  arts)  are 
comparable  to  those  offered  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  most  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

A second  but  important  mission  of  most  community 
junior  colleges  is  the  occupational  programs  (technical, 
vocational)  which  prepares  one  for  employment  and  re- 
training to  meet  technological  needs . These  occupational 
programs  usually  reflect  needed  competencies  in  business, 
industry  and  the  professions  within  a community.  It  is  to 
these  occupational  programs  and  particularly  the  technical 
or  engineering  related  ones  that  we  must  look  to  in  order 
to  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of  industrial-technical 
teachers.  One  needs  but  to  take  note  of  the  nuiriber  of 
shops  or  laboratories  that  remain  closed  throughout  the 
nation  each  year  because  of  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers 
to  confirm  the  critical  need  for  teachers  of  this  broad 
discipline. 

Although  many  community  junior  colleges  offer  pre- 
teacher education  programs,  very  few  offer  a pre— teaching 
program  in  a specialized  area  such  as  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation. A recent  survey  in  Michigan  indicated  two  pre- 
industrial teacher  education  programs  in  their  twelve 
community  junior  colleges.  A telephone  survey  revealed 
only  one  in  Florida's  29  community  junior  colleges.  The 
result  of  these  surveys  additionally  showed  that  while  the 
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demand  for  industrial,  vocational  and  technical  teachers 
has  increased  siabstantialiy,  th.e  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  do  net  reflect  a comparable  increase  in  the 
number  of  qualified  students  enrolled  in  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  in  industrial  education.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  development  of  the  community  junior  colleges 
has  had  a negative  effect  on  the  growth  of  enrollments  in 
industrial  education  teacher  preparation.  The  same  pattern 
has  also  been  true  in  Florida’s  four  industrial  education 
teacher  training  progrctins.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  students  electing  technical-vocation,-!  programs 
that  encdjle  them  to  become  more  readily  employed. 

We  need  then  to  focus  on  this  problem,  a way  to  im- 
prove and  increase  the  supply  of  technical,  vocational 
and  industrial  arts  teachers  throughout  the  nation.  It  is 
thus  imperative  that  a program  of  articulation  be  developed 
with  baccc-.laureate  degree  granting  institutions.  This  theu 
would  enable  students  interested  in  teaching  technical  siib- 
jects  to  obtain  one  or  two  years  in  a junior  college  and 
then  transfer  to  a four-year  college  or  uni^'ersity.  It  is 
inherently  imperative  tnat  such  an  educational  program  be 
designed  and  articulated,  to  enable  the  student  to  complete 
his  baccalaureate  degree  in  four  years  without  apprecj-Vble 
loss  of  time,  credit,  ol  quality  of  preparation. 

In  the  development  of  such  a program  several  issues 
or  problems  have  been  cited  relative  to  curriculum  plan- 
ning in  the  community  junior  college.  First,  how  dees  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  vocational  programs  in  commuiiity 
junior  colleges  affect  the  industrial  teacher  prepara- 
tion in  each  state?  Naturally,  the  larger  community  col- 
leges are  more  likely  to  have  a greater  diversity  of  occu- 
pational program  offerings , wiiile  the  smaller  collet  es 
would  have  somewhat  limited  program  offerings.  We  can 
probably  further  assume  that  the  larger  community  junio- 
colleges  would  have  better  staff  dedicated  to  specialty 
programs,  while  the  smaller  colleges  would  have  to  utilize 
their  staff  over  a broader  spectrum  of  programs.  Accor- 
dingly, the  larger  community  junior  colleges  are  more 
likely  to  have  a greater  diversity  of  program  offerings 
that  articulate  with  comparable  courses  offered  at  senior 
institutions.  In  this  articulation,  iriany  courses  relate 
well  within  the  broad  philosophy  of  industrial  arts. 

Quality  of  faculty  does  not  appear  to  be  a basic  problem 
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in  states  wh?re  certification  is  required  of  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges.  This  certification  (as  in  Florida)  some- 
what assures  the  program  of  quality  personnel.  In  ether 
states  not  requiring  certification,  regional  accreditation 
or  si^ecialized  accreditation  (i.e.,  ECPD)  may  aid  in  the 
assurance  of  qualified  teachers. 

Secondly,  in  most  cases,  the  philosophy  of  the  com- 
munity junior  colleges*  occupational  programs  are  justi- 
fied only  on  the  oasis  of  community  needs  reflecting 
business,  industry  and  the  professions  in  a defined  area 
constituting  ‘-he  community.  These  programs  are  usually 
developed  through  the  extensive  use  of  advisory  comnattees 
which  identify  competencies  sought  in  a particular  industry 
or  technology.  Thus,  while  these  programs  are  primarily 
designed  to  meet  local  needs,  many  are  forced  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  state  and  nation  and  are  consequently  reflect- 
ed within  the  broad  philosophy  of  industrial  arts. 

The  third  issue  of  great  concern  to  many  community 
junior  colleges  is  the  feasibility  itself  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a pre-industrial  teacher  curriculum.  Although 
many  junior  colleges  offer  a pre-education  program,  very 
few  offer  a specialized  program  leading  to  a major  in 
industrial  education.  Thinking  in  terms  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  discipline  involved  in  th?  average  industrial 
education  program,  it  would  be  very  difficult  fox  a student 
to  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  two  years  at  a 
senior  institution  without  having  taken  at  least  some  in- 
troductory courses  at  the  junior  college.  Hence,  it  would 
be  feasible  to  develop  a pre- industrial  arts  teacher  cur- 
riculum which  maybe  offered  at  the  junior  college  level. 

(See  suggested  program) . 


It  is  generally  agreed  between  junior  colleges  c.,id 
senior  institutions  that  courses  at  the  300  and  400  level 
(or  those  normally  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.) 
should  be  taught  at  senior  institutions  only.  This  means 
that  most  of  the  professional  educacion  cours-as  {metheds, 
internship,  etc.)  would  be  offered  by  the  senior  institu- 
tions. Thus,  it  is  fair  to  postulate  that  the  student 
taking  the  pre- industrial  education  program  and  then 
transferring  to  a senior  institution  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  teach  industrial  arts  as  we  know  it  philosophically, 
its  mission  being  exploratory  m nature.  The  student. 


hov'ever,  who  has  taken  the  technical  associate  degree., 
should  he  pursue  a teaching  baccalaureate  degree,  will  be 
more  of  a specialist  and  wculd  probably  be  more  successful 
as  a teacher  in  a particular  disci.pline  in  a technical 
institute,  vocational  high  school  or  unit  shop  in  a com- 
prehensive high  school - 


If  it  is  feasible  to  develop  a pre-industrial  teacher 
curriculum,  the  next  issue  is  relative  to  whether  cr  not 
the  curriculum  should  be  limited  to  non-technical  or  in- 
troductory technical  courses.  In  exploring  this  issue  we 
need  to  examine  a typical  technical  curriculum  to  deter- 
mine how  we  can  possibly  arituclate  it  towards  advanced 
study  or  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Most  two-year  techni- 
cal programs  require  that  a student  earn  between  60  to  70 
credit  hours  for  an  associate  degree.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  his  program  will  delve  with,  general  education 
courses  (communications,  social  sciences,  humanities), 
another  fourth  in  mathematics  .and  science  courses  usually 
related  to  his  specialized  major  and  the  remaining  50 
percent  of  his  work  devoted  to  technical  courses.  Upon 
completion  of  his  program,  it  is  assumed  the  student  is  a 
marketable  product.  But  what  if  he  chooses  to  continue 
his  education — ^where  can  he  transfer  without  appreciable 
loss  of  credit? 

Senior  institutions  need  to  concern  themselves  with 
this  type  of  student.  Perhaps  a program  leading  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Technology  degree  would  be  feasible.  Such  a 
program  would  involve  designing  an  "inverted  curriculum" 
where  the  student  would  take  the  balance  of  his  general 
education  work  and  other  professional  or  major  courses 
required  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  at  a senior  institu- 
tion. Because  of  this  heavy  concentration  of  course  work 
in  a specific  discipline  this  student  may  v^ell  prepare 
himself  for  teaching  in  a large,  comprehens.ive  high  school 
offering  a diversity  of  ii'idustrial  education  programs, 
wiiether  or  not  the  student  could  meet  certification  re- 
qu.irements  would  depend  la.rgely  on  hov/  stringently  the 
state  certification  regulations  were  adhered  to. 

The  senior  institutions  should  also  give  some  con- 
sideration to  initiating  a work  experience  program  such  as 
a co-op  program  common  in  many  colleges  today.  The  student 
could  then  gain  experience  in  his  chosen  discipline  while 
attending  a four-year  college  in  alternating  terms.  He 


could  thus  posj;ibly  qfualify  himself  for  a technical  teach- 
ing certificate  in  states  that  require  experience  and  the 
baccalaureate  degriie.  The  experience  gained  under  such  a 
co-op  program  would  somewhat  insure  that  the  student  does 
not  become  an  obsolete  teacher  in  his  specialty  particularly 
if  his  chosen  specialty  reflects  the  fasr  change  of  pace 
common  in  today's  technology. 

Another  feasible  plan  which  may  warrant  consideration, 
closely  related  to  the  co-op  concept,  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a program  whereby  the  community  junior  college 
graduate  could  serve  as  a Teacher  Aide  in  an  industrial 
arts  or  technical  program  part-time  and  take  required  course 
work  to  matriculate  towards  the  baccalaureate  degree.  This 
t€‘acher  aide  work  experience  could  very  well  take  the  place 
of  an  internship  or  practice  teaching  requirement  provided 
it  was  structured  and  supervised  proparly  and  supplemented 
with  necessary  pedagogical  course  work  on  the  campus. 

Such  a plan  could  provide  an  alternative  to  "years  of 
experience"  often  required  for  certification. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  suggestions,  greater 
impetus  should  be  given  by  both  junior  %colleges  and  senior 
institutions  in  granting  credit  by  examination.  At  present 
approximately  -40  leading  colleges  and  universities  have 
some  plan  for  using  trade  competency  exami-iations  for 
granting  college  credit  for  experience  gained  in  industry. 
This  credit  often  serves  as  an  incentive  to  enter  teaching 
in  affording  a shorter  route  toward  a degree.  Inherent  in 
this  however,  the  problem  often  arises  that  should  the 
junior  college  grant  such  credit,  will  the  senior  institu- 
tion accept  these  credits  toward  the  bachelors  degree? 

These  then  are  som»=  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
developnent  of  a practical  way  to  improve  and  increase 
the  supply  of  technical,  vocational  and  industrial  arts 
teachers  throughout  the  nation.  That  any  problem  at  all 
should  exist  is  almost  inconceivable.  These  problems 
have  arisen  in  the*  very  atmosphere  of  the  most  major  im- 
pact on  higher  education  that  this  nation  has  seen  in  rhe 
past  decade — the  evclvement  of  the  junior  college  where 
innovation  is  the  byword.  Nonetheless  the  problem  exists 
and,  as  a consequence,  both  the  four-year  institutions 
and  the  junior  colleges  lose  their  most  precious  commodity — 
enrollments;  the  srudent  suffers  in  being  deprived  of  a 
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baccalaureate  degree — the  pathway  to  his  desired  field  of 
endeavor;  industry  ultimately  suffers;  and  finally,  those 
institutions  utilizing  the  industrial  arts  teachers  suffer, 
for  they  are  deprived  of  their  ability  to  effectively  dis- 
charge their  primary  obligation  to  society. 

The  resolution  of  the  basic  problem  then  falls  to  you 
in  the  academic  world — the  solution  being  the  develo^mient 
of  a functional  integrated  curriculum. 
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ERIC 


Suggested  Program 

Pre-Teaching  Industrial  Education  Major 
For  Junior/Community  Colleges 


Freshman  Year 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Cr.  Cr. 

Course  Name  Hrs.  Course  Name  Hrs, 


Orientation  1 English  3 

English  3 General  Psychology  3 

Intro-  to  Education  3 Physics  I 3 

Engineering  Drawing  I 3 Engineering  Drawing  II  3 

Graphic  Arts  3 Manufacturing  Tech.  3 

Mathematics  3 Physical  Education  

16  16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Cr.  Cr. 

Course  Name  Hrs.  Course  Name  Hrs. 

Humanities  3 Humanities  3 

Educations.!  Psychology  3 Speech  3 

Physics  II  3 Electronics  II  3 

Electronics  I 3 Architectural  Drawing  I 3 

Social  Science  3 Social  Science  3 

Physical  Education  1 1^ 


16 


Position  Paper 


Articulation  of  Courses  and  Curricula 

for 

Industrial  Teacher  Preparation 
Charles  R.  Hill 


"Ask  almost  any  professional  in  the  field 
of  community  college  education  what  bothers 
him  most  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
the  low  prestige  value  or  lack  of  acceptance 
of  technical  education.  In  this  country  and 
in  many  countries  abroad  the  university  with 
its  baccalaureate  programs  is  the  desired 
educational  objective.  Technical  programs 
are  chosen  often  reluctantly  as  second  best 
options . " 1 


This  was  the  beginning  of  a speech  on  technical  edu- 
cation and  society  by  Dr.  Edmund  Gleazer,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  that 
was  presented  in  St.  Louis  about  three  years  ago.  The 
theme  is  not  new  to  us.  The  same  situation  still  exists 
today.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  persons  who  hold 
the  view  that  in  order  for  one  to  achieve  success,  he 
must  first  complete  a bachelor's  degree.  The  view  is 
held  not  only  by  parents  but  also  by  many  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  school  administrators.  The  feeling  is  that 
it's  better  for  everyone  to  "shoot  high",  for  at  least 
nothing  is  lost?  because  without  the  "degree"  a person 
is  not  going  anywhere  career-wise  any  way.  The  result, 
according  to  Dr,  Gleazer,  is  that  of  the  students  enter- 
ing community  colleges  in  the  United  States,  approximately 
two-thirds  say  that  their  educational  goal  is  a baccalau- 
rLte  degree.  At  this  point  many  would  feel  proud  of  the 
wise  educational  choices  that  are  being  made,  but  before 


^Gleazer,  Edmund  J.  Jr.,  "Occupational  Education  and  , 
Society" , Emphasis;  Occupational  Education  in  the  Two- 
Year  College,  Conference  sponsored  by.  the  Midwest  Tech- 
nical Education  Center  and  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  12-14,  1966,  pi. 
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we  decide,  let  us  examine  one  important  detail  - the 
yield.  Of  the  two-thirds  who  start  bachelor  degrees 
about  one- third  transfer  to  a four-year  college.  In 
other  words,  the  attrition  is  about  two— thirds.  The 
reaction  of  some  to  this  alarming  situation  is  that 
those  who  fail  to  achieve  their  educational  goal  lack 
the  capacity  to  do  so.  Few  of  us  would  agree  that  tliis 
is  the  main  reason.  Failure  is  due  in  many  cases  to  the 
fact  that  students  fail  to  see  how  the  required  courses 
relate  to  their  end  goals. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  businesses  and  industries 
in  our  highly  technologically  oriented  society  continue 
to  advance,  the  "recruiters"  of  the  big  corporations 
have  become  more  aggressive  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
graduates  of  our  universities.  The  "know-how"  represent- 
ed by  those  with  Bachelor's,  Master's,  and  Ph,D's  is  bhe 
life-blood  of  these  companies.  Management  realizes  that 
without  a steady  input  of  such  talent  a company  would 

MM  


die. 


From  the  stand^oxnt  of 


all  have  one  common  characteristic. 


(professionals) , 

They  desire  jobs  that  are  interesting  and  challenging. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  work  at  the  "upper  end"  of  their 
"knowledge  band"  and  not  be  burdened  with  the  routine 
and  mundane  aspects  of  the  job.  This  requires  support 
help  - the  technician  or  semi-professional.  But  you  say, 
"Who  wants  to  do  routine  and  mundane  work?"  The  answer, 
of  course,  is  no  one.  But,  we  have  to  remsnibsr  the  type 
of  person  who  made  the  original  statement;  he  is  a pro- 
fessional. It  could  have  been  an  electrical  engineer 
with  a master's  degree  which  is  a very  important  detail, 
because  what's  routine  and  mundane  to  such  a person  would 
probably  be  out  of  the  realm  of  comprehension  to  the 
ordinary  citizen.  Hence,  there  is  need  for  a specially 
trained  person  to  work  with  the  engineer  — one  who  has  a 
background  in  mathematics,  physics,  electronics;  in 
addition  to  knowing  his  way  around  a laboratory. 


^Gleazer,  Edmund  J.  Jr.,  "This  is  the  Community  College", 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1968,  p 54. 
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The  conclusion  is  obvious.  As  the  universities  gradu- 
ate more  and  more  professionals,  the  need  for  sophisticated 
support  help  in  the  nev  technologies  is  incressing  at  even 
a higher  rate.  From  a business  and  industrial  standpoint 
this  includes  the  whole  range  of  special  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  less  than  baccalaureate  level  that  is  essential  in 
providing  the  goods  and  services  Americans  have  come  to 
accept  as  necessities.  This  brings  us  tc  our  problem  - 
the  nation's  need  for  more  and  better  qualified  industrial 
teachers  to  help  train  the  technicians  and  skilled  trades- 
men required. 

The  Problem 

Dr.  John  L.  Feirer,  Head,  Industrial  Education,  Western 
Michigan  University,  states  that  the  number  one  problem 
facing  technical,  vocational  and  industrial  arts  today  is 
a teacher  shortage. 

"Specifically,  there  is  need  for  a tremendous 
increase  in  the  supply  of  new,  well-trained 
teachers.  The  problem  is  critical:  if  an 

answer  isn't  found  s(X>n,  there  will  be  no 
teachers  for  many  of  the  students  who  need 
training  to  enter  the  world  of  work."^ 

A comparatively  recent  development  in  education  is  of 
special  significance  in  regard  to  growing  shortages  of 
industrial  teachers.  Drs.  Feirer  and  Lindbeck  report  that: 

"The  community- junior  college  has  grown  since 
World  War  II  beyond  all  ex:pectations ; today 
it  ranks  as  the  fastest  growing  branch  of 
higher  education.  By  1965,  there  were  over 
475  public  community- junior  colleges  in 


3 

Feirer,  John  L. , "What  is  the  Number  One  Problem  in  Tech- 
nical, Vocational,  and  Industrial  Arts  Today?",  a publica- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Education  Department  of  Western 
Michigan  University,  p 1. 
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operation.  Today/  new  ones  are  starting 
at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  per  year.  Phen- 
oininal  developments  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  particularly  in  states  such 
as  California/  Florida/  Illinois/  Michigan/ 
New  York/  and  Texas.  It  has  been  conser- 
vatively estimated  that  over  700  public 
community- junior  colleges  will  be  in  exis- 
tence by  1970/  enrolling  over  one  and  one- 
half  million  students.^ 


"While  many  community— junior  colleges  have 
developed  pre— teacher  education  programs  of 
a general  nature/  there  has  been  little 


or  no  attention  given  to  developing  pre- 
teacher  programs  for  specialized  areas, 
particularly  those  in  technical/  voca- 
tional, and  industrial  arts  education.  A 
preliminary  survey  of  12  community-junior 
colleges  in  Michigan  indicates  that  only 
two  have  any  kind  of  pre-industrial  teach- 
er education  program.  The  result  has  been 
that  while  the  demand  for  industrial, 
vocational,  and  technical  teachers  has  in- 
creased siibstj»ntially,  the  four— year 
colleges  and  universities  do  not  reflect 
a comparable  increase  in  the  number  of 
qualified  students  enrolled  in  teacher 
education  programs  in  industrial  education. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
development  of  the  community- junior  college 
has  had  a negative  effect  on  the  growth 
of  enrollments  in  industrial  education 
teacher  preparation."^ 


4 

Ferrer,  John  . and  John  R.  Lindbeck,  "A  Pre-Teacher 
Industrial  Education  Development  Proposal  for  Community- 
Junior  Colleges".  A USCE  sponsored  project.  Project 
No.  7~0''74  Western  Michigan  University,  p 1. 

^ibid.,  p 2. 
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Proposed  Program 


The  basic  plan  of  the  Feirer— Lindbeck  USOE  sponsored 
project  to  overcome  the  industrial  teacher  shortage: 

" is  to  utilize  the  facilities,  staff, 

and  counseling  services  of  the  community- 
junior  college  in  an  articulated  program 
of  industrial  teacher  preparation  in  coopera- 
tion with  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 
Evidence  today  indicates  that  there  is  no  or- 
ganized program  of  industrial  education  pre- 
teaching at  the  community- junior  college 
level  and  that  this  is  needed  if  there  is  to 
be  a reversal  of  the  present  slowing  trend 
in  the  growth  of  enrollments  in  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  in  industrial 

teacher  preparation This  program  must 

be  so  articulated  that  community- junior 
college  students  interested  in  industrial 
teacher  preparation  Ccui  complete  a bachelor's 
degree  in  four  years  without  an  appreciable 
loss  of  time,  credit,  or  quality  of  prepara- 
tion. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  project  is  to  write 
a set  of  guide  lines  to  be  utilized  by  both  the  personnel 
of  the  four-year  institutions  and  the  community- junior 
college  to  facilitate  this  articulation. 

The  Community  College  - Factors  of  Relevance  to  Increasing 
The  Supply  of  Industrial  Teachers 

The  term,  junior  colle90,  may  mean  many  different 
things  to  different  people.  Dr.  Gleazer  in  his  book 
entitled,  "This  is  the  Community  College”,  wrote: 

"Questions  are  often  asked  about  the  dif- 
fronces  between  a community  college  and  a 


^ibid. , pp  3-4. 


junior  college.  'Junior  college',  the 
older  term,  describes  an  institution 
%diich  offers  the  first  two  years  of 

college “For  the  most  part,  the 

community  college  has  become  a com- 
prehensive institution  with  a great 
variety  of  programs  to  match  the  cross 
section  of  the  community  represented 
in  its  students . ^ 

"How  good  is  the  community  college? 
That  question,  to  be  answered  needs  a 

sharper  point "Goodness"  — or 

the  utility  of  something  — can  be 
judged  only  in  terms  of  the  job  the 

thing  is  supposed  to  do "So  the 

question,  to  make  sense,  has  to  be 
rephrased:  How  good  is  the  coirnnunity 

college  for  the  job  it  is  designed  to 
do?  And  that  leads  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  What  is  the  job?"® 


Dr.  Gleazer's  answer  to  this  question  will  have  special 
relevance  to  the  problem  of  helping  to  increase  the  supply 
of  industrial  teachers: 

1 . "All  Available  Talent" 


"The  major  assignment  of  the  community  college 
is  to  extend  educational  opportunity.  It  does 
this  as  an  important  part  of  society's  need  to 
broaden  educational  opportunity. 


^Gleazer,  op. 
®ibid. , p 46. 
®ibid. , p 46. 


cit.,  pp  27-28. 
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2.  Accessibility 

" it  brings  the  college  opportunity  to 

the  'doorstep*  of  the  student.  Aslr  almost 
anyone  attending  a community  college  why  he 
is  there  and  he  will  be  likely  to  say: 
■Because  it’s  close  to  home.  "'10 

3.  Cost  to  the  Student 

"One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  community 
college  is  to  reach  those  who  could  not  pay 
the  cost  of  going  to  other  institutions. 

The  student  minimizes  his  expenses  by  living 
at  home.  Tuition  fees  are  low  or  non- 
existent  

.....a  number  of  careful  studies  show  that 
often  the  socio-economic  background  of  the 
community  college  student  is  different  from 
that  of  his  counterpart  in  another  college 
or  a university.  Relatively  far  fewer  fami- 
lies represented  are  in  the  professional  and 
managerial  groups.  Many  more  are  in  blue- 
collar  occupations  and  live  in  low-status 
neighborhoods . "H 

4.  Admission  Policy 

"The  community  college  offers  a broad  array 
of  services.  Under  an  'open-door'  admissions 
policy,  various  educational  programs  are 
available  to  people  of  different  aptitudes, 
interests,  achievements,  and  ages.  Pro- 
fessional counseling  assists  the  student  in 
selecting  the  lines  of  educational  develop- 
ment most  suitable  for  him. 


lOibid.,  p 48. 
Hibid.,  pp  49-50. 
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“Although  publicly  supported  community  col- 
leges are  predominantly  open-door  institu- 
tions, admission  to  programs  within  the 
college  is  on  a selective  basis. ..... 

Placement  tests  are  given  to  assist  the 
counselor  and  the  students  in  determining 
the  student’s  potential.  Ihese  tests  do 
not  influence  a student’s  admission.  All 
students  attending  college  for  the  first 
time  are  admitted  in  good  standing. 

5.  “Second  Chance  Colleges" 

“Some  students  go  to  community  colleges 
after  they  have  attended  other  colleges 
where,  for  various  reasons,  they  have  not 
been  cible  to  realize  their  full  potential. 

At  the  community  college,  they  are  close  to 
home  within  their  own  community  and  very 
often  can  find  themselves  and  get  back  on 
the  track  of  achievement."^^ 

6.  Variety  of  Programs 

’’ the  educational  role  of  the  community 

college  is  much  broader  than  that  of  pre- 
paring the  student  for  the  upper  division 
of  a four-year  institution.  This  is  not,  in 
fact,  its  chief  assicfnment.  Its  major  task 
' is  to  provide  those  learning  experiences 
commonly  needed  as  a level  of  educational 
effort  in  each  cononunity  rises  two  years 
beyond  the  high  school. 


^^ibid. , p 50. 

^^Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis  County,  ”1968-69 
Fact  Book, ” St.  Louis:  Junior  College  District,  1968,  p 7. 

l^ibid.,  p 18. 

^^Gleazer,  op.  cit.  p 52. 
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Programs  include: 


“College  and  University  Parallel  - 
Offers  freshman  and  sophomore  courses 
that  will  transfer  to  four-year  col^ 
leges  and  universities, 

"Career  — Provides  occupationally- 
related  curricula  in  the  areas  of 
engineering  and  industrial  technolo- 
gies, business,  health  and  public 
service.  Since  this  is  a rapidly 
changing  field  of  education,  new 
curricula  are  added  as  the  needs  of 
the  comm'LUiity  indicate. 

“The  General  Curriculum  - Designed  for 
those  students  with  uncertain  objectives 
and  limited  previous  achievements.  The 
curriculum  offers  one  year  of  general 
education,  combined  with  individualized 
learning  experiences  designed  to  improve 
basic  skills.  Students  who  succeed  in 
this  curriculum  will  be  encouraged  to 
enter  college  and  university  parallel 
or  career  curricula  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  semesters.  Other  students  will 
be  counseled  into  educational  curricula 
of  a different  nature,  or  will  be  given 
every  possible  assistance  to  find  suit- 
able employment. .... 

"It  emphasizes  basic  skills  in  reading, 
oral  and  written  communication,  mathe- 
matics, science,  social  science  and 
health.  Concentrated  academic  and  voca- 
tional counseling,  both  group  and  indi- 
vidual, are  available  to  students  in 
this  curriculum,  and  courses  are  design- 
ed to  excite,  stimulate  and  motivate 
the  students 

"Developmental  “ Offered  for  those  who 
need  work  of  a remedial  nature.  Stu- 
dents correcting  academr  . deficiencies 
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througii  sucli  courses  will  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  studies  in 
other  college  curricula. 

"Adult  Education  and  Coiiununitv  Service  - 
Affords  the  opportunity  to  discover  that 
learning  is  a never-ending  process.  Men 
and  women  are  encouraged  to  continue 
their  quest  for  knowledge,  enrich  their 
lives,  advance  their  careers  and  acquire 
new  ideas  through  coiranunity  service 
offerings . " 

"About  one-third  of  the  entering  students 
transfer  on  to  four-year  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, One- third  will  complete  technical 
education  pre-employment  programs.  One- third 
will  withdraw  from  college  for  various  rea- 
sons, but  of  this  number,  many  will  re-enroll 
at  a later  date  and  complete  an  educational 
objective,  perhaps  of  a different  type."^^ 

7 . Occupational  Education 

"Today  there  is  a vast  array  of  occupations 
for  which  at  least  two  years  of  college  study 
are  necessary.  Often  referred  to  as  'middle 
manpower'  jobs,  semi professional  and  techni- 
cal positions  comprise  a major  category  of 
employment  in  business,  industry,  and  the 
professions.  They  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
technological  revolution,  in  which  automa- 
tion has  combined  with  mechanization  to  re- 
place the  unskilled  and  even  the  skilled 
worker  in  many  instances  in  factories,  in 
offices,  on  farms,  and  in  hospitals  and 
laboratories 

"In  addition  to  two-year  occupational  pro- 
grams, the  community  college  also  ordinarily 


^^Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis  & St.  Louis  County, 
op.  cit.  pp  15-18. 

^*^ibid,  p 13. 
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offers  programs  with  shorter  time  require- 
ment — for  example,  preparation  of  licensed 
vocational  nurses.” 

"Anyone  originally  entering  a career  curri- 
culum may,  of  course,  transfer  to  a college 
parallel  curriculum  at  any  later  date,  if  he 
so  desires.  In  general,  however,  technical 
education  (career)  courses  do  not  trams fer 
to  a four-year  college  and,  therefore,  do 
not  apply  to  a transfer  curriculum, 

R.  College  Parallel 

"A  perennial  problem  for  the  conjnunity  college 
in  organizing  courses  that  will  carry  trans- 
fer credit  is  the  great  affection  each  four- 
year  college  has  for  the  presumed  uniqueness 
of  the  content,  sequence,  and  titles  of  its 
courses.  Obviously,  no  community  college 
could  duplicate  the  programs  offered  by  the 
hundreds  of  institutions  to  which  its 
graduates  might  transfer.  There  would  be 
little  vitality  in  community  college  curri- 
culums,  moreover,  if  subject  matter,  text- 
books, and  course  organization  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  senior  colleges . 'Tie  aim, 
therefore,  is  toward  course  equivalence. 

In  a number  of  states  the  four— year  insti- 
tutions have  agreed  to  give  full  credit  for 
courses  successfully  completed  which,  though 
not  identical,  are  equivalent  to  those  offered 
in  their  own  lower  divisions 

•• Knoell  and  Medsker,  in  their  important 

study  of  the  transfer  student,  recommend 
that  weak  students  with  both  subject  matter 
and  scholarship  deficiencies  remain  in  the 
community  college  for  more  than  two  years 
before  transfer  in  order  to  catch  up  with 


l®Gleazer,  op.  cit. , p 53. 

l^Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County, 
op.  cit. , p 9. 
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their  classmates  who  began  junior  college 
without  deficiencies.  They  observe,  too, 
that  the  student  who  stays  in  the  junior 
college  for  his  full  two  years  tends  to  be 
more  successful  when  he  transfers. 

"A  large  percentage  of  university  and  col- 
lege graduates  in  states  where  the  community 
college  is  well  established  now  begin  their 
work  in  community  colleges.  How  well  do  they 

do?  According  to  Knoell  and  Medsker,  ’ at 

least  75  per  cent  and  probably  as  high  as  80 
per  cent  of  the  junior  college  transfer  stu- 
dents achieved  their  degree  objectives 
during  a four— year  period  which  began  with 
their  transfer  to  a four-year  college  or 

university  in  I960.'  judgments  could 

not  be  made  about  the  performance  of  the 
students  independent  of  the  context  of  the 
colleges  in  which  they  were  enrolled  and  of 
the  state  systems  of  which  they  were  a 
part.  ‘All  or  most  junior  college  students 
could  be  successful  in  achieving  their  degree 
goals  after  transfer  if  they  would  select 
four-year  institutions  and  major  fields 
which  are  appropriate  to  their  ability  and 
prior  achievement. ' 

"Obviously  two-year  and  four-year  colleges 
need  to  know  each  other  better  than  has  been 
true  before.  This  begins  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  community  college  allows 
increasing  numbers  of  high  school  graduates 
to  begin  work  for  the  bachelor ' s degree  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  so  for 
reasons  of  academic  or  economic  deficiency, 
or  for  lack  of  family  encouragement.  What- 
ever institutional  arrangements  are  devised 
for  passage  of  the  student  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another,  the  aim  must  be  to  facili- 
tate his  progress,  not  to  impede  it.  In  an 
increasing  number  of  states  there  exists 
both  a spirit  and  organization  through  which 
this  can  be  accomplished.^'^ 


20Gleazer,  op.  cit.,  pp  54-56. 
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9.  The  Problem  of  Insufficient  Educational 
Background 

'' Various  names  are  given  to  this  func- 

tion: remedial,  repair,  salvage,  develop- 
mental. Often  there  is  more  than  a hint 
of  disparagem.ent.  But  it  is  a legitimate  — 
even  more,  an  essential  — task  of  the 
community  college  to  deal  with  inadequacies 

in  the  student's  educational  background 

The  professionals  of  the  community  college 
will  be  qualified  both  in  competence  and  in 
attitude  to  assist  students  who  come  with 
handicaps  and  who,  in  the  language  of  a 
recent  report,  'cannot  progress  in  any  type 
of  collegiate  training  until  they  first 
achieve  better  mastery  of  tool  siibjects  or 
the  synibol  systems:  reading,  composition, 
listening,  speech,  fundamental  logic, 
arithmatic. ' 

"Community  college  leaders  know  that  'reme- 
diation' is  an  inescapable  obligation  in  an 
institution  which  has  an  open-door  admissions 
policy  and  which  invites  enrollment  of  all 
high  school  graduates  ard  others  who  can 
benefit  from  its  programs. "21 

10.  Counseling 

"Counseling  about  college  attendance  and 
career  choice  needs  to  be  greatly  improved 
at  all  levels — ^high  school,  junior  college, 
and  in  the  four-year  institutions. "22 


21ibid.,  p 58. 

22Knoell,  Dorothy  M.  and  Leland  L.  Medske  * "From  Junior 
to  Senior  College:  A National  Study  of  the  Transfer 
Student,"  Washington:  American  Council  on  Education, 
1956,  pp  96,  97. 
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Issues  or  Problems 


Feirer  and  Lindbeck^'^  made  a number  of  generalizations 
relevant  to  the  establishment  of  a pre-industrial  teacher 
curriculum  for  community  colleges  from  which  certain  con- 
clusions or  implications  were  derived  and  the  following 
issues^^  developed  for  use  in  a work— study  conference  on 
the  problem. 

1.  Should  there  be  uniform  numbering  and  course 
descriptions  ? 

2.  How  much  of  the  general  education,  techni- 
cal preparation,  and  professional  prepara- 
tion should  be  done  at  the  community- junior 
college  and  the  senior  institution? 

3.  How  can  the  quality  of  technical  offerings 
be  evaluated? 

4.  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  avoid  loss  of 
credits  by  community- junior  college  and 
transfer  students  into  Industrial  Teacher 
Preparation? 

5.  Can  a cooperative  program  of  Industrial 
Teacher  Preparation  (community- junior 
college  and  senior  institution)  be  com- 
pleted in  four  years?  Should  four  and  one- 
half  or  five  years  be  the  norm? 

6.  What  kind  of  internship  program  can  be 
developed  to  better  prepare  teachers? 

7.  How  can  the  community- junior  college  be 
used  as  a laboratory  for  preparing  Indus- 
trial-Technical teachers? 


^^Feirer  and  Lindbeck,  op.  cit.,  pp  4-7. 

24 

Tentative  Program  for  a V7ork-Study  Conference  on:  "A 

Pre- Indus  trial  Teacher  Ciarriculum  for  Community- Junior 
Colleges,"  Conducted  by  the  Industrial  Education  Depart- 
ment, Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
March  1969,  p 3. 
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Background  information  on  these  issues  was  made 
availaJale  to  the  work- study  conferees-  It  included  re- 
views of  professional  literature  as  well  as  survey  findings 
of  Feirer  and  Lindbeck.^^  The  balance  of  this  paper  is 
devoted  to  the  author's  position  on  some  cf  the  background 
information  and  his  views  as  to  the  major  problem  with 
which  this  conference  is  confronted  - namely,  helping  to 
increase  the  supply  of  industrial  teachers. 

Viewpoints 


Issue  1 - Should  there  be  uniform  numbering 
and  course  descriptions? 

There  is  no  question  that  uniform  numbering  and 
course  descriptions  would  simplify  the  articulation  of 
community  colleges  and  senior  institutions-  If  it  were 
accomplished,  this  phase  of  admissions  office  work  would 
be  a very  simple  routine-  Whether  it's  practical  or  not 
is  another  matter - 

Developing  uniform  numbering  and  course  descrip- 
tions would  be  a tremendous  undertaking  for  community 
colleges  to  say  nothing  of  the  problems  of  achieving  a 
consensus  among  the  senior  institutions.  Even  if  a con- 
sensus could  be  achieved,  a more  difficult  problem  wouj-d 
be  presented  ^en  trying  to  reach  the  agreements  necessary 
later  on  to  incorporate  needed  changes  in  course  descrip^ 
tions-  Innovations  in  curricula  would  be  stifled  by  the 
morass  of  red  tape  that  would  be  developed  to  protect  the 
system- 

However,  let's  assume  the  objections  mentioned  to 
uniform  numbering  and  course  descriptions  could  be  over- 
come- We  now  find  ourselves  confronted  with  another 
problem  - the  relationship  between  course  descriptions 
and  what  instructors  actually  teach-  Therefore,  to  make 
our  uniform  numbers  and  descriptions  meaningful,  some  sort 
of  monitoring  system  would  be  required-  Even  if  these 


^^Feirer,  John  L-  and  John  R-  Lindbeck,  "A  Pre-Industrial 
Teaching  Curriculum  fcr  Community- Junior  Colleges  - Work- 
Study  Conference  Orientation  Materials-"  A USOE  sponsored 
project.  Project  No-  7-0074  Western  Michigan  University, 
March,  1969  - 
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problems  could  be  overcome,  the  time  and  expense  required 
to  implement  such  a program  would  be  a major  under  talcing  — 
both  of  ^ich  are  limited  commodities  for  most  educators 
and  educational  institutions.  The  vdiole  concept  of  stan- 
dardization of  courses  and  programs  is  fraught  with  danger 
because  it  implies  that  there  is  only  one  way;  it  tends  to 
destroy  initiative  to  experiment,  to  innovate,  and  to  con- 
duct much  needed  research. 

Issue  3 - How  can  the  quality  of  technical  offer- 
ings be  evaluated? 

Regarding  this  issue,  the  remarks^^  of  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  of  New  York  at' the  1969  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  seem  apropos.  He  stated 
that,  "Colleges  and  universities  may  be  too  inflexible  and 
discipline-oriented  to  respond  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  day."  Ha  said  institutions  should  seek  to  determine 
\diether  their  " . . . . .mammoth  system  of  credits,  require- 
ments, prerequisites  and  stcindings  discourage  creativity, 
flexibility,  initiative  and  risk  taking." 

In  light  of  our  objective  to  increase  the  supply  of 
industrial  teachers  by  improving  the  articulation  between 
community  colleges  and  the  senior  institutions,  it  would 
seem  the  issue  should  be  restated.  Instead  of  asking  how 
to  evaluate  the  quality  level  of  technical  courses,  the 
question  should  be,  "How  can  it  be  ascertained  whether  a 
course  for  a particular  individual  should  transfer  to  the 
senior  institution?" 

This  problem  is  not  new.  It  has  been  present  since 
earliest  formal  education  systems.  In  higher  education, 
it  presents  itself  in  several  forms.  One  is  the  transfer 
of  students  among  four— year  colleges  and  curricula  within 
colleges.  Another  is  on  the  graduate  level.  However,  the 
Liggest  source  of  variation  in  quality  is  at  the  freshman 
level.  There  are  close  to  25,000  secondary  school  systems 
from  which  colleges  may  draw  their  freshman  classes.  This 
number  is  in  contrast  to  approximately  1,000  junior  colleges. 
The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  insurmountable  and  certainly 
not  unique  to  community  colleges. 


^^Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
January  27,  1969,  p 1. 
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*j^0  F©ir©ir  201Q  I*iii<3b©clc^'^  surv©'*  sliowfid  th©t  in  52  • 3% 
of  th©  instanc©s  r©port©d,  th©  admissions  offic©  do©s  all 
©valuation  of  both  g©n©ral  ©ducation  and  technical  courses 
that  can  be  easily  evaluated.  Th©  difficult  cases  are 
jcQiQjcjcodi  to  the  Industrial  Education  Department  Head  at  the 
university.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  approach. 
Certainly,  actions  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  admissions  office  — such  as  the  preparation  of 
oourse  equivalency  lists  by  individual  colleges  or  groups 
of  colleges. 

Flexibility  is  the  key  in  developing  transfer  poli- 
cies to  attract  community  college  students  into  industrial- 
teacher  preparation  programs  at  the  baccalaureate  level. 
Basic  criteria  to  consider  include: 

1.  Education  Objective 

If  a student's  educational  objective  is 
preparation  for  teaching  junior— high  school 
level  general  shop,  for  example,  and  he 
has  an  associate  degree  in  electronic  en- 
gineering technology  of  which  nearly  30  of 
his  64  semester  hours  are  related  to  elec- 
tronics , the  amount  of  credit  transferred 
should  be  different  than  if  he  were  prepar- 
ing to  teach  electronics  in  a vocational 
school  or  community  college, 

2.  Previous  Success  Record 

The  Western  Electric  Company's  salary 
schedule  for  college  graduate  recruits  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  best  pre- 
dictor of  success  on  the  job  is  previous 
success  in  school.  After  years  of  experi- 
ence, Western  Electric  found  that  more  of 
their  first  quartile  graduate  employees 
vrere  successful  on  the  job  than  second 
quartile  graduates,  and  so  on.  This  im- 
plies that  a more  liberal  transfer  policy 


^^Feirer  and  Lindbeck,  op.  cit. 
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could  be  justified  for  certain  coiaraunity 
college  graduates  \dio  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  their  educational  careers  demonstrat- 
ed  sdjility  to  excel  in  some  area. 

3.  Interest  in  Teaching 

Interviews  to  determine  the  appliceint's 
interest  in  teaching  and  working  with  stu- 
dents should  be  a primary  consideration. 

4.  Personality  for  Teaching 

Interviews  are  needed  to  help  determine  how 
effective  the  applicant  wall  be  in  relating 

to  students - 

5.  Community  College  Curricula 

By  definition  there  should  be  "few  or  no 
problems^'  with  courses  classified  as  "college 
and  university  parallel."  Such  courses  are 
designed  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

"Occupational  programs"  represent  a different 
situation.  They  are  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  employment.  Some  persons  refer 
to  them  as  "terminal",  the  implication 
being  that  one  cannot  build  on  them  to  the 
baccalaureate  level.  Marvin  Feldman  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  this  idea.  In  the  joint  JCD-SIU  two-year 
post-high  school  occupational  teacher  pro- 
ject funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  one  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  is  that  graduates 
of  associate  degree  occupational  programs 
can  build  on  their  associate  degrees  to  the 
baccalaureate  level  without  the  terrific  loss 
of  credits  so  frequently  encountered.  Feld- 
man's goal  is  to  make  "occupational  programs 
'open  ended'  as  a means  of  helping  to  relieve 
the  stigma  so  frequently  associated  with 
them.  We  in  industrial  education  at  the 
university  level  have  a great  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  get  our  own  house  in 
order  on  this  count. 


o 
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6.  Industrial,  Military  or  Related  Experience 

Related  practical  experience  is  highly 
desircQjle  for  industrial  teachers  and 
feasible  should  be  reviewed  for  credit 
consideration,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
technical  and  vocational  education  teachers. 

Tl' assumption  that  all  graduates  of  a given  depart- 
ment should  have  exactly  the  same  background  is  fallacious 
and  impossible.  A liberal  transfer  policy  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  guality  levels  should  or  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. Accrediting  organizations  recognize  this  in 
'thair'  work.  'Ihey  do  no"*"  insist  that  all  programs  be  the 
same  to  be  accredited.  Since  the  courses  for  a baccalaur- 
eate degree  in  a given  field  do  not  have  to  be  exactly 
the  same  from  institution  to  institution,  should  variation 
in  the  preparation  of  graduates  at  a given  institution  be 

a problem? 

More  flexibility  in  transfer  policies  is  needed  if 
the  number  andquality  of  industrial  teachers  is  to  be  im- 
proved. Instead  of  limiting  this  discussion  to  articula- 
tion between  community  colleges  and  universities  it  should 
be  broadened  to  include  all  two-year  post-high  school  pro- 
grams whether  accredited  or  not.  This  would  open  many 
new  avenues  for  helping  to  improve  and  increase  the  supply 
of  industrial  teachers.  In  fact,  graduates  of  certain 
military  educational  programs  should  be  considered  too. 


Issue  4 - What  steps  can  be  taken  to  avoid  loss 
of  credits  by  community— junior  college  transfer 
students  into  industrial  teacher  preparation? 

The  loss  of  credit  in  transferring  from  a community 
college  to  a four-year  institution  can  be  avoided  very 
simply,  if  the  student  has  made  several  decisions  early 
in  his  college  career.  They  include  knowing  his  educational 
goal,  his  discipline  and  the  requirements  for  the  baccalau- 
reate at  the  institution  where  he  plans  to  complete  his 
work. 


Industrial  teacher  trainers  are  presented  with  a pro- 
blem because  from  the  standpoint  of  goals  most  community 
college  students  are  not  oriented  toward  careers  as 
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industrial  teachers.  Students  stZLrting  out  in  college- 
par’allel  programs  are  usually  aiming  toward  degrees  in 
engineering,  business,  or  liberal  arts  with  the  idea  of 
going  into  teaching,  medicine,  or  law.  The  though  ; of 
preparing  for  a caieer  in  industrial  teaching  is  foreign 
to  them  and  usually  passed  over  as  an  unattractive  al- 
ternative. They  know  of  the  "diamping  ground"  concept  some 
people  hold  for  industrial  education  on  the  secondary  level. 
Therefore,  \dien  these  kinds  of  students  first  enroll  in 
the  community  college  they  are  "shooting  high"  and  most 
of  them  would  not  even  consider  starting  out  in  a pre- 
teacher program  for  industrial  teachers. 

The  situation  for  students  starting  out  in  community 
college  occupational  programs  is  a bit  different.  Most 
of  these  students  are  not  interested  in  completing  a 
baccalaureate  degree,  but  they  do  realize  the  need  for 
additional  education  as  a means  of  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  our  high  technologically  oriented  phases  of  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Approaching  such  a student  when  he 
fir's t comes  to  the  coronninity  college  about  a baccalaureate 
degree  in  industrial  education  is  unrealistic  because,  if 
the  student  thought  he  could  or  desired  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a baccalaureate,  he  would  probably  aspire 
for  the  same  type  of  goals  as  those  in  the  college  trans- 
fer program. 


Timing  is  the  key  factor  in  recruiting  industrial 
teachers  at  community  colleges.  In  the  case  of  the  col- 
lege-parallel program  student,  somewhere  between  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  of  his  freshman  year  and  the  end  of 
his  sophomore  year  he  may  discover  that  the  subjects  re- 
quired for  a degree  in  engineering,  liberal  arts,  etc. 
may  not  be  leading  him  where  he  wants  to  go — this  is  the 
time  to  recruit.  Similarly,  with  the  occupational  student, 
he  may  find  that  his  performance  has  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tion and  would  now  like  to  work  toward  a baccalaureate, 
only  to  his  "horror"  to  discover  the  real  meaning  of  the 
terminal  program"  he  is  pursuing.  However,  through 
0ff0ctive  publicity  he  may  discover  programs  such  as 
those  at  Southern  Illinois  University  where  he  could  build 
on  his  associate  degree  to  the  baccalaureate  level  in 
industrial  teaching  or  technology.  This  is  the  time  to 
recruit  for  industrial  teacher  programs. 


The  timing  problem  results  in  a possible  loss  of 
credits.  Ordinarily,  the  person  in  the  college  parallel 
program  should  be  in  good  shape  from  the  standpoint  of 
transferring-  Most  of  his  courses  have  been  in  the 
liberal  arts  with  little  or  no  work  in  specialized  areas. 
The  occupational  student's  situation  is  different.  Assum- 
ing he  has  an  associate  degree  in  electronics,  nearly 
half  of  his  background  relates  to  electronics  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  objective  of  the  technician  program, 
is  mandatory  to  meet  industrial  requirements.  From  the 
standpoint  of  preparing  such  a person  to  teach  industrial 
c'xts  general  shop,  other  competencies  are  rec[uired. 

As  long  as  there  is  a shortage  of  industrial  teachers, 
the  regjc^mmendatj.on  reported  in  the  Feirer  and  Lindbeck 
Survey  " by  an  Industrial  Education  Department  Head  that, 

"A  very  liberal  articulation  policy  be  adopted  by  indus- 
trial arts  departments  for  lower  division  introductory 
course  work"  is  highly  desirable.  At  Southern  Illinois 
University,  for  example,  a graduate  (with  a good  record) 
of  a two-year  technical  program  is  admitted  on  a proba- 
tionary basis  and  upon  the  completion  of  satisfactory  work 
at  S.I.U.  credit  can  be  granted  for  his  associate  degree 
level  courses.  Up  to  71  quarter  hours  in  a technical  field 
can  apply  toward  a bachelor's  degree  in  addition  to  credit 
for  college-parallel  courses.  As  a result  in  the  S.I.U. 
program,  the  loss  of  credits  in  transferring  is  minimized. 
Technical  programs  include  not  only  those  in  accredited 
junior  colleges,  but  also  N.A.T.T.S.  or  E.C.P.D.  accredited 
programs  such  as  Sams  Technical  Institute  and  DeVry  Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Admissions  is  a vital  function  in  helping  to  increase 
the  supply  of  industrial  teachers  and,  since  the  supply 
and  demand  varies,  requirements  need  to  be  flexible.  It 
is  true  that  competencies  are  important,  but  there  are 
other  factors  that  need  to  be  given  emphasis  too  - particu- 
larly for  our  nation's  teachers.  Ability  and  desire  to 
communicate  and  relate  effectively  with  students  are  es- 
sential characteristics  for  successful  teaching  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  too  often  lacking. 
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Feirer  and  Lindbeck,  op.  cit. 


Issue  5 - Can  a cooperative  program  of  Industrial 
Teacher  Preparation  (community— junior  college 
and  senior  institution)  be  completed  in  four  years? 
Should  four  and  one-half  or  five  years  be  the 
noxm? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  should  be  yes.  This 
is  the  premise  on  which  the  college  parallel  program  has 
been  developed  in  community  colleges.  The  first  two 
years  of  a baccalaureate  program  (the  lower  division 
courses)  can  be  completed  in  the  community  college  after 
^ich  the  student  wouJtd  transfer  to  the  senior  institu- 
tion for  the  upper  division  work  and  graduate  studies. 

Since  the  great  influx  of  students  into  baccalaureate 
programs  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years,  community 
colleges  are  being  developed  in  increasing  numbers  to 
meet  the  need  of  helping  to  prepare  students  v^o,  in  many 
cases,  in  previous  years  would  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a college  education. 


A bachelor's  degree  program  that  requires  a student 
to  be  on  campus  five  years  or  even  four  and  one-half 
years  is  not  going  to  have  much  appeal.  Most  students 
would  rather  use  the  extra  time  in  working  toward  a mas- 
ter's degree.  The  norm  for  a person  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a bachelor ' s degree  at  the  university 
should  be  two  years  beyond  the  time  spent  at  the  com- 
munity college  for  the  lower  division  work, 

A "pre- industrial  teacher"  curriculum  in  a community 
college  would  be  of  value  from  an  industrial  education 
publicity  point  of  view.  However,  from  the  community 
college  standpoint  there  is  little  need  for  such  a pro- 
gram because  practically  all  have  a "pre- teacher"  currx- 
culum.  At  the  present  time  a "pre-industrial  teacher 
curriculum  could  not  be  much  different  from  the  programs 
already  in  the  catalogs. 

The  major  justification  for  a "pre- industrial  teacher 
curriculum  will  occur  when  the  industrial  education  depart- 
ments of  the  universities  recognize  that  technical  pro- 
grams do  not  have  to  be  "terminal"  and  set  up  a plan 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  School  of  Technology  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Once  this  occurs,  "pre-industrial 
teacher"  opportunities  can  be  developed  for  industrial  arts 
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vocational  education,  and  technical  education  hy  selecting 
combinations  of  both  -college  parallel"  programs  and  "occu- 
pational" programs. 

Issue  2 - How  much  of  the  general  education, 
technical  preparation,  and  professional  pre- 
paration should  be  done  at  the  community— 
junior  college  and  the  senior  institution? 

The  following  table  is  based  on  the  Feirer  and 
beck  survey  of  Industrial  Education  Department  Heads - 
It  shows  the  division  of  responsibility  between  community 
colleges  and  the  senior  institutions  in  the  preparation 
of  industrial  teachers.  In  column  "A"  the  Norms"  that 
were  given  for  the  various  types  of  industrial  teacher  pre 

paration  are  shovm. 

Allocation  of  College  Preparation 
for  Industrial  Teacher  Preparation 
by  Community  College  Students 


Column  "A"  Column — B_ 


w;oxunui  

Preparation  for 
Industrial  Teachers  

Alloc 

Noi 

ration 

nns 

Types 

uo/ 

/o 

Norms  ** 

Senior 

Coll. 

Comm. 

ColL. 

General  or 
Liberal  Arts 

35% 

y 7(r/r. 

V •=<(rA 

Technical 

35% 



' 

Prof.  Courses 
in  Ind . Ed . 

10% 

10% 

Ed.  Courses 
including 
Stud.  Teach. 

20% 

20% 

TOTAL 

100% 

50% 

' ^/o  1 

28peirer,  John  L.  and  John  R.  Lindbeck,  "A  Study  of  a Pre- 
Industrial  Teacher  Curriculum  for  Community  Colleges," 
Industrial  Arts  Department  Head  Survey,  a USOE  sponsored 
project.  Project  No.  7-0074,  Western  Michigan  University, 

p 16. 
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Allocation  of  College  Preparation 
for  Industrial  Teacher  Preparation 
by  Community  College  Students 
(Cont'd. ) 


Column  *'C" Column  ”D" 


Allocation  ' 
Comm.  Coll. 

'Actuals"  by 
Programs 

Recommended  "%  Norms " 
for  Technical  Teacher  Prep. 

Technical 

College- 

Parallel 

20% 

50% 

30-40% 

30% 

35-50% 

5-10% 

15-20% 

TOTAL  50% 

50% 

100% 

Column  "B"  shows  the  author's  "Allocation  Norms"  in  the 
form  of  percentages  for  course  work  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions. Tiiiese  figures  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  upper  division  courses  and  professional  courses 
in  industrial  education  and  education  are  the  province  of 
the  university.  In  Column  "C”  the  "actual"  percentages 
for  the  types  of  course  preparation  are  shown  for  both 
"technical"  programs  and  "college  parallel"  programs. 
Comparing  Column  "C"  with  Column  "A"  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  transfer  problems  are  almost  inevitable.  For 
example,  in  the  typical  community  college  pre- teacher 
college— parallel  curriculum,  the  student  would  have  ap- 
proximately 50%  General  or  Liberal  Education,  whereas. 
Column  "A"  shows  the  established  maximum  to  be  approxi- 
mately 35%.  In  the  case  of  the  occupational  student, 
about  30%  of  the  total  would  be  classes  as  technical  and 
20%  as  general  or  liberal  arts.  Furthermore,  this  work 
is  "clouded"  by  the  fact  that  it  frequently  is  classified 
as  "terminal"  which  automatically  means  problems  in  trans- 
ferring. 

It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  have  an  attractive 
program  from  a transfer  standpoint,  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  more  flexibility.  Instead  of  using  "%  Norms" 
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shovm  in  Column  "A",  percent  ranges  would  be  more  appro- 
priate with  different  course  requirements  and  percentage 
ranges  for  industrial  arts,  vocatioreh and  technical  teacher 
preparation,  for  exariiple;  the  industrial  arts  type  courses 
would  have  to  be  taught  at  the  university  since  by  defini- 
tion community  colleges ' industrial  programs  are  techni- 
cally and  vocationally  oriented.  The  author's  recommended 
"%  Norms"  for  technical  teachers  are  shown  in  Column  "D" . 

As  can  be  seen,  from  a community  college  viewpoint  there 
is  preference  for  increasing  the  general  and  technical 
education  competencies  of  community  college  technical 
teachers  at  the  expense  of  education  courses. 

Issue  6 - What  kind  of  internship  program  can 
be  developed  to  better  prepare  teachers?  and 

Issue  7 - How  can  the  community- junior  college 
be  used  as  a laboratory  for  preparing  Industrial- 
Technical  teachers? 

An  effective  internship  program  cannot  be  separated 
from  a laboratory  concept.  It  is  essential  for  interns  to 
be  assigned  to  a "model  school"  where  cli^>  would  have 
access  to  the  human  and  physical  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  is  the  concept  underlying  the  JCD-SIU  coopera- 
tive internship  program. 

Interning  should  be  in  an  educational  institution  of 
the  type  for  which  interns  are  preparing  to  teach.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Furthermore,  persons  complet- 
ing internships  tend  to  prefer  employment  offers  from  in- 
stitutions of  the  type  in  which  they  intern.  This  mee*ns 
that  academic  qualifications  of  interns  need  to  be  com- 
pa table  with  those  required  by  the  educational  institutions 
in  which  they  are  preparing  for  employment,  if  favorable 
placement  rates  are  to  be  achieved. 

Increasingly,  the  academic  qualification  for  teach- 
ing in  community  colleges  is  a master's  degree  in  one's 
discipline,  just  as  the  doctorate  is  at  the  university 
level.  In  community  colleges  there  are  exceptions  to 
this,  notably  in  occupational  areas  such  as  dental  hygiene 
and  the  hospitality  industry;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  master's  degree  is  becoming  more  commonly  accepted  as 
the  normal  academic  qualification  for  teaching  in  a two- 
year  institution  of  higher  learning.  University  programs 
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for  preparing  industrial  teachers  should  ordinarily  be  at 
the  master's  level  for  college  teaching  and  the  bachelor’s 
level  for  less  than  college  level.  This  means  that  teach- 
ing internships  for  community  college  technical  programs 
would  be  on  the  master's  degree  level.  In  those  cases 
where  a community  college  offers  vocational  industrial 
programs,  an  internship  program  could  be  on  the  bachelor  s 
level.  Internships  for  teachers  of  secondary  school  in- 
dustrial arts  should  be  in  secondary  schools  as  a part  of 
their  undergraduate  program. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  graduate  degree  gualifications 
for  teaching  in  universities  and  the  academic  disciplines 
of  community  colleges  is  also  important  to  community 
college  technical  programs.  There  are  enough  "image" 
problems  confronting  technical  education  without  con- 
firming it  in  the  standards  of  preparation  for  teachers 
for  community  college  technical  programs.  Furthermore, 
as  technical  education  programs  become  more  "open-ended  , 
it  would  seem  incongruous  for  the  university  programs  to 
settle  for  teachers  with  bachelor's  degrees  at  community 
colleges  while  at  the  same  time  stressing  the  importance 
of  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  for  teachers  of  freshman 
and  sophomores  attending  the  universities. 

The  one  semester  J.C.D.-S .1 .U.  internship 

program  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts.  The  first  is  teaching.  Interns  are  assigned  to 

a department  at  one  of  the  three  colleges  in  the  Junior 
College  District  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  to 
teach  40%  of  the  normal  full-time  faculty  load  under  the 
direction  of  a supervising  teacher  in  his  discipline.  A 
supervising  teacher  is  p*rimarily  concerned  with  advising 
his  intern  on  the  organization  and  presentation  of  s\ib- 
ject  matter  as  well  as  on  the  evaluation  of  the  intern's 
students  and  the  intern  himself.  Helping  to  establish 
contacts  with  other  faculty  luenibers  is  another  important 
contribution  of  the  supervisor. 

The  second  part  of  the  internship  program  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  helping  interns  get  the  big  picture 
of  the  comprehensive  community  college.  The  goal  is  to 
overcome  some  of  the  fragmentation  that  freguently  exists 
in  educational  institutions  among  the  various  disciplines 
and  place  the  emphasis  on  helping  more  students  to  become 
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contributing  members  of  society.  The  vehicle  for  doing 
this  is  seminar-r  and  other  activities  that  involve  the 
use  of  the  J.C.D.  as  a laboratory. 

Seminars  are  held  twice  a week  for  all  interns.  Since 
there  are  interns  representing  both  academic  and  occupation- 
al specialties,  a unique  opportunity  is  provided  for  inter- 
action and  better  understanding  among  the  various  disci- 
plines. This  helps  to  break  the  communication  barrier 
and  also  the  stigma  that  many  persons  in  academic  areas 
place  upon  occupational  programs.  Numerous  resource 
persons  from  the  J.C.D.  provide  interns  with  an  \musual 
opportunity  of  discussing  informally  a wide  assortment  of 
topics  and  points  of  view  relative  to  helping  interns  de- 
velop into  more  effective  teachers. 


Other  activities  are  coordinated  through  the 
seminars  and  include  the  following: 

1,  Class  Observations  - These  are  intended  to 
help  achieve  several  objectives.  One  is  to 
observe  effective  teaching  techniques  which 
the  intern  may  wish  to  experiment  with  in 
his  classes.  Another  is  to  help  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  how  his  courses 
relate  to  others  (both  academic  and  occu- 
pational) as  a means  of  reducing  "overlaps" 
and  "voids"  in  content.  A third  objective 
is  related  to  better  understanding  the 
college  transfer,  occupational,  develop- 
mental, and  community  service  programs  of 
the  comprehensive  community  college. 

2 . Organizational  Meetings  — Interns  are  re- 
quired to  sit  in  on  a number  of  typ«.,s  of 
organizational  meetings,  such  as  ttie  Presi- 
dent's Council,  Instruction  Committee,  and 
Advisory  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  them  to  better  understand  the  or- 
ganizational structure  used  to  accomplish 
the  educational  goals  of  the  institution. 


3.  Special  Projects  - These  are  customized  to 
help  the  intern  develop  into  a more  effec- 
tive teacher.  The  use  of  the  J.C.D.  as  a 
laODoratory  is  a key  concept  in  this  phase. 
All  interns  are  assigned  to  investigate  a 
learning  problem  of  a student  in  one  of 
their  classes.  They  study  the  background 
of  the  student  and  then  by  working  with  the 
appropriate  people  in  the  J.C.D.  try  to  help 
the  student  become  more  successful.  All 
interns  are  required  to  have  at  least  one 
video  tape  made  of  their  teaching.  They 
are  also  required  to  have  their  students 
evaluate  their  teaching.  Besides  these, 
a field  assignment  and  two  special  projects 
of  the  interns'  choice  are  required. 


Although  the  interest  and  sponsorship  for  this  means 
of  helping  to  prepare  teachers  has  been  most  encouraging, 

critiques  of  interns,  their  supervisors, 

and  division  chairmen  are  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 

helping  to  evaluate  and,  hopefully,  improve  the  internship 

program. 


There  is  another  possibility  for  using  community  col- 
leges as  a laboratory  in  helping  to  prepare  industrial 
teachers.  Let's  assume  a student  enrolled  in  a four— year 
college  or  university  is  not  competent  as  a technician, 
but  he  wishes  to  prepare  to  teach  in  a technical  program 


at  a community  college  or  technical  institute.  Let  s 
assume  also  that  at  the  particular  university  technician 
level  courses  are  not  taught,  although  prog’rams  are  avail- 
able in  industrial  arts  and  engineering.  By  definition 
and  practice  there  is  a difference  between  these  options 
and  the  competencies  needed  by  technicians.  Therefore, 

^ iT  ^ ^ W*i  till  3L 

community  college  or  technical  institute  with  an  outstand- 
ing technician  program  could  be  advantageous  in  helping 
students  gain  the  needed  competencies . 


Cc  ‘lusions 

A continuing  program,  to  help  ferret  out  the  pertinent 
facts  that  have  a bearing  on  the  supply  and  demand  of  in- 
dustrial teachers  is  essential.  Among  the  types  of  infor- 
mation needed  are  the  following: 
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Educational  Considerations; 


2.^  Current  nuitiber  of  teaching  positions  open 

and  projections  of  future  needs  by  industrial 
teaching  classifications  and  programs. 

2.  Total  number  of  students  being  prepared  as 
industrial  teachers,  by  occupational  speci- 
alties and  levels. 

3.  Total  educational  capacity  available  for 
preparing  industrial  teachers,  by  occupation- 
al specialties  and  levels. 

4.  Total  educational  capacity  available  for  pre- 
paring employees  for  business  and  industry, 
by  occupational  specialties  and  levels . 

5.  Salary  ranges  for  beginning  and  experienced 
industrial  teachers . 

6.  Job  requirements  and  teaching  loads. 

7.  Attrition  rates  for  industrial  teachers  on 
the  job,  and  why. 

8.  Attrition  rates  in  the  universities  for 
students  enrolled  in  industrial  teacher 
programs , and  why . 

9.  Open-endedness  of  job  opportunities  for  ex- 
p©r'i©nced  industrial  teachers . 

10.  Information  on  the  interrelationships  of  the 
various  types  of  industrial  education  pro- 
grams and  the  open-ended  possibilities  of 
each . 

Business  and  Industrial  Considerations 

1.  Current  manpower  requirements  by  occupa- 
tional specialties  and  projections  for  the 
future . 

2.  Salary  ranges  for  beginning  and  experienced 
graduates  of  industrial  programs. 
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3.  Employment  data  on  persons  \idio  have  completed 
occupational  programs  - attrition  rates, 
advancement , e tc - 

Assuming  a program  for  preparing  industrial  teachers 
to  be  based  on  a liberal  transfer  policy  along  the  lines 
previously  described  in  the  "issues",  recruiting  activities 
should  include  such  things  as: 

1.  Direct  mailings  to  students  in  two-year  post- 
high  school  occupational  programs. 

2.  Direct  mailings  to  students  \dio  have  graduated 
from  occupational  programs  and  who  have  com- 
pleted several  years  of  related  industrial 
experience . 

3.  Contact  with  persons  leaving  the  military 
services  \idio  have  occupational  specialties. 

4.  Contact  with  persons  in  business  an^^  industry 
who  have  the  desired  competencies,  but  no 
previous  teaching  experience . 

5.  Ejdiibits  and  hand-out  materials  at  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

6.  Recruiting  by  university  industrial  teacher 
faculties  at  two-year  post-high  school  level 
"college  day"  programs. 

7.  Films  on  industrial  teacher  preparation  and 
careers . 

8.  Distribution  of  information  to  counselors 

and  faculty  of  two-year  post-high  school  level 
programs . 

9.  Field  trips  by  potential  candidates  to  the 
university  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  faculty 
and  students  regarding  industrial  teaching 
careers . 

The  need  for  increasing  the  supply  of  industrial  teach- 
ers is  undoubtedly  of  greatest  concern  and  interest  to  indus- 
trial-teacher trainers.  Therefore,  if  the  supply  is  to  be 
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increased^  the  major  impetus  will  have  to  come  fro  the 
Indus trial- teacher  trainers  themselves.  The  job  is  too 
important  to  delegate  to  others  vho  may  not  have  the  zeal 
to  improve  the  situation.  It  is  also  too  important  to 
settle  for  a single-answer  solution;  innovation^  experi- 
mentation^ and  research  are  needed. 

Improved  liaison  with  community  college  faculty, 
counselors  and  admissions  office  personnel  would  help. 
Course  equivalency  lists  and  otlier  sorts  of  information 
should  be  of  value  also.  However,  the  most  important 
action  to  alleviate  the  teacher  shortage  problem  is  to 
improve  communications  with  likely  candidates.  Such 
persons  neied  to  be  made  aware  of  the  opportunities  and 
requirements  for  teaching  in  industrial  programs.  Teachers 
too  often  overlook  the  fact  that  to  many  persons  the  most 
powerful  recruiting  appeal  for  teaching  is  the  opportunity 
to  help  others. 
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Position  Paper 


Staff  F-.equirements 
For 

Community  College  Technical  Education  Programs 

Jerry  S.  Ddbrovolny 


Introduction 


In  the  material  supplied  to  the  conferees,  a state- 
ment appears  in  the  proposal  for  this  project  that  ad- 
dresses itself  most  directly  to  the  problem  being 
discussed.  The  paragraph  is  identified  as  Generalization 
C and  states  the  following: 


"The  ccxnmunity- junior  college  programs  do  not 
have  the  same  emphasis  on  the  types  of  technical 
offerings  as  do  the  four -year  industrial  educa- 
tion programs.  Generally  speaking,  community- 
junior  colleges  emphasize  the  areas  of  electricity- 
electronics,  drafting,  and  mechanical  technology 
including  metalworking.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
four -year  industrial  education  programs,  to  date, 
have  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  woodworking, 
drafting,  and  crafts." 


The  changing  manpower  needs  of  our  society  have  been 
extremely  rapid  during  the  last  two  decades.  In  many  cases 
the  program  offerings  at  community  colleges  have  been  much 
better  attuned  to  these  needs  than  have  the  teacher  pre- 
paratory programs  at  our  teachers  colleges.  One  of  the 
important  areas  of  understanding  that  is  required  as  a 
basis  of  discussion  is  that  of  the  semantics  relating  to 
technical  education.  The  four  terms  most  relevant  to  the 
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tion,  technical  education,  and  professional  education. 


Industrial  Arts  Education 


Industrial  arts  education  has  been  considered  a part 
of  general  education  and  is  referred  to  as  being  exploratory 
in  nature.  The  industrial  arts  programs  are  normally 
offered  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  are  survey 
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courses  in  such  subject  areas  as  metalshop,  woodshop, 
printshop,  home  economics,  drafting,  electricity,  and 
autoshop.  Gordon  O.  Wilbur  in  his  book  on  Industrial 
Arts  in  General  Education  defines  industrial  arts  as: 

"Those  phases  of  general  education  which  deal 
with  industry — its  organization,  materials, 
occupations,  processes,  and  products — and  with 
the  problems  resulting  from  the  industrial  and 
technological  nature  of  society." 

On  the  basis  of  this  definition,  a question  must 
necessarily  be  asked  with  respect  to  the  relevancy  of  the 
topics  covered  in  industrial  arts  education.  If  it  is  to 
be  truly  a part  of  general  education,  then  the  leaders 
in  industrial  arts  education  must  look  closely  at  the 
processes  and  materials  being  used  in  the  occupations  in 
the  modern  industrial  complex  and  relate  them  to  the  educa- 
tional programs  with  which  they  are  involved.  Otherwise 
the  curriculum,  as  it  now  stands  in  most  places,  is  obso- 
lete and  is  merely  an  exercise  in  arts  and  crafts  which 
hardly  justifies  its  inclusion  as  a part  of  general  educa- 
tion. 

Vocational  Education 

Vocational  education  is  normally  described  as  pre- 
paratory in  nature  to  prepare  a person  for  immediate 
employment  on  a specific  jo]3  on  the  occupational  ladder. 

It  is  a level  of  education  that  concentrates  on  the 
development  of  manipulative  skills.  Some  of  the  typical 
vocational  curriculums  that  are  available  are  in  such 
areas  as  trade  and  industrial  education,  distributive 
education,  home  economics  education,  vocational  agriculture, 
business  and  secretarial  training,  and  various  others. 

The  occupational  titles  of  those  completing  the  programs 
2.2TS  noimiciHy  foXXowi.nQ’s  C3.2rp0tit02r^  stQn0  inason^ 

plumber,  auto  mechanic,  appliance  repairman,  secretary, 
cook,  bookkeeper,  salesman,  etc.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education *s  Cooperative  Project  for  Standardization  of 
Terminology  in  Instructional  Programs  in  Local  and  State 
School  Systems  defines  trades  and  industrial  occupations 
as  follows: 

"Trades  and  industrial  occupations  is  the 
branch  of  vocational  education  which  is 
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concerned  with  preparing  persons  for  initial 
employment,  or  for  upgrading  or  retraining 
workers  in  a wide  range  of  trades  and  indus- 
trial occupations-  Such  occupations  are 
skilled  or  semiskilled  and  are  concerned 
with  layout  designing,  producing,  processing, 
assembling,  testing,  maintaining,  servicing, 
or  repairing  any  product  or  ccsranodity. 

Instruction  is  provided  (1)  in  basic  manipu- 
lative skills,  safety  judgment,  and  related 
occupational  information  in  mathematics, 
drafting,  and  science  required  to  perform 
successfully  in  the  occupation,  and  (2)  through 
a coiribination  of  shop  or  laboratory  experiences 
simulating  those  found  in  industry  and  class- 
room learning.  Included  is  instruction  for 
apprentices  in  apprenticeable  occupations  or 
for  journeymen  already  engaged  in  a trade  or 
industrial  occupation . " 

The  significant  thing  to  recognize  when  we  are  talking 
about  vocational  education  is  that  there  are  many  new 
fields  that  have  developed  in  the  last  twenty  years  re- 
quiring a level  of  education  at  the  vocational  level  to 
train  persons  for  employment  in  the  specific  field.  The 
health  related  occupational  titles  have  had  a significant 
number  of  job  classifications  requiring  a vocational  educa- 
tion as  a preparatory  laboratory  and  classroom  e3q>erience 
prior  to  employment. 

Technical  Education 

Techniical  education  is  perhaps  the  most  misunderstood 
term  in  our  taxonomy.  It  seoms  to  mean  all  things  to  all 
people.  The  data  compatibility  group  of  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statics  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  has  developed  (1966)  a definition  of  technical 
education  to  read  as  follows : 

"Technical  education  is  concerned  with  that  body 
of  knowledge  organized  in  a planned  sequence  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  experiences,  usually 
at  the  postsecondary  level,  to  prepare  pupils 
for  a cluster  of  job  opportunities  in  a spe- 
cialized field  of  technology.  The  program  of 
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instruction  normally  includes  the  study  of 
the  underlying  sciences  and  supporting 
mathematics  inherent  in  a technology,  as  well 
as  methods,  skills,  materials,  and  pro- 
cesses commonly  used  and  services  perform- 
ed in  the  technology.  A planned  sequence 
of  study  and  extensive  knowledge  in  a 
field  of  specialization  is  required  in 
technical  education,  including  competency 
in  the  basic  communication  skills  and 
related  general  education.  Technical 
education  prepares  for  the  occupational 
area  between  the  skilled  craftsman  and 
the  professional  person  such  as  the  doctor, 
the  engineer,  and  the  scientist. 

"The  technical  education  curriculum  must  be 
so  structured  that  it  prepares  the  graduate 
to  enter  a job  and  be  productive  with  a min- 
imum of  additional  training  after  employment, 
provides  a background  of  knowledge  and  skills 
which  will  enable  him  to  advance  with  the 
develojHnents  in  the  technology,  and  enables 
him,  with  a reasonable  amount  of  experience 
and  additional  education,  to  advance  into 
positions  of  increased  responsibility. 

"The  technician  frequently  is  employed  in 
direct  support  of  the  professional  employee. 

For  example,  the  engineering  technician  will 
be  capable  of  performing  such  duties  as 
assisting  in  the  following  engineering  functions: 
designing,  developing,  testing,  modifying  of 
products  and  processes,  production  planning, 
writing  reports,  and  preparing  estimates; 
analyzing  and  diagnosing  technical  problems 
that  involve  independent  decisions;  and  solv- 
ing a wide  range  of  technical  problems  by 
applying  his  background  in  the  technical 
specialties — science,  mathematics,  and  commu- 
nicative and  citizenship  skills." 

The  person  completing  a technical  education  program  is 
called  a technician.  Most  programs  are  two  years  in  length 
and  upon  completion  the  graduate  receives  an  associate 
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degree  in  applied  science  or  in  a specific  technology.  In 
the  case  of  the  engineering  related  technology,  the  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education  in  its  publication 
Characteristics  of  Excellence  in  Engineerincr  Technology 
Education  (1962)  defines  an  engineering  technician  as 
follows: 

"One  whose  education  and  experience  qualify 
him  to  work  in  the  field  of  engineering  tech- 
nology. He  differs  frcxn  a craftsman  in  his 
knowledge  of  scientific  and  engineering  theory 
and  methods,  and  from  an  engineer  in  his  more 
specialized  background  and  his  use  of  technical 
skills  in  support  of  engineering  activities." 

The  technician  works  very  closely  in  support  of  the 
professional  person.  He  assists  in  developing  the  project 
that  the  team  is  working  on  and  will  become  involved  with 
calculations,  prototype  development,  liaison  work  with 
the  craftsman,  and  a wide  range  of  support  activities. 
Similar  identifications  of  technician  activities  can  be 
developed  for  the  other  professional  fields,  such  as 
health,  business,  agriculture,  architecture,  etc.  The 
content  of  a technical  curriculum  is  cognitive  in  nature 
dealing  with  the  more  applicatory  aspects  of  the  particular 
science  relevant  to  the  technology  being  studied.  The 
emphasis  of  using  the  laboratory  experience  as  a vehicle 
for  discovery  is  a significant  characteristic  of  a tech- 
nical education  program.  It  is  college  level  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  rigor  and  applicatory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  svibject  matter 
in  respective  topical  areas.  This  includes  the  basic 
sciences,  as  well  as  the  mathematics. 

Professional  Education 

Professional  education  is  designed  to  prepare  a person 
to  enter  the  occupational  ladder  at  a level  that  will  re- 
quire the  capability  of  decision  making  with  respect  to 
the  solutions  of  the  problems  facing  society.  Some  of  the 
recognized  professional  identifications  are  the  engineer, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  economist,  the  accountant, 
the  agricultural  scientist,  the  physicist,  the  chemist, 
etc.  The  normal  preparatory  program  requires  at  least 
four  years  of  basic  training,  acquiring  a bachelor '^s  degree. 
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followed  by  additional  professional  training  and  educa- 
tion such  as  law  school,  medical  school,  and  advanced 
degrees  in  engineering,  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences.  As  an  example,  the  professional  engineer  is 
identified  as  follows : 

"A  professional  engineer  is  competent  by 
virtue  of  his  fundamental  education  and  train- 
ing to  apply  the  scientific  method  and  out- 
look to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  engineer- 
ing problems.  He  is  able  to  assume  personal 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  engineering  science  and  knowledge, 
notably  in  research,  designing,  superintending, 
construction,  manufacturing,  managing,  and  in 
the  education  of  the  engineer.  His  work  is 
predominantly  intellectual  and  varied,  and 
not  of  a routine  mental  or  physical  character. 

It  requires  the  exercise  of  original  thought 
and  judgment  and  the  ability  to  supervise  the 
technical  and  administrative  work  of  others . ” 

One  of  the  questions  that  must  be  asked  when  we  are 
discussing  staff  for  technical  education  or,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  the  teaching  staff  for  any  kind  of 
an  educational  program,  is  whether  cr  not  teaching  is  a 
profession  or  whether  we  select  professionals  and  make 
teachers  out  of  them.  Further  discussion  of  this  point 
will  be  undertaken  later  on  in  this  paper. 

Characteristics  of  a Technical  Curriculum 

When  designing  a curriculum,  the  behavioral  ob- 
jectives of  the  graduate  of  such  a curriculum  must  be 
first  stated  in  rather  discrete  form.  In  the  case  of 
identifying  the  characteristics  of  a technical  education 
program,  the  behavioral  objectives  of  the  curriculum 
will  be  related  to  the  job  functions  expected  of  the 
technician  who  completes  such  a program.  In  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  publication  entitled.  Criteria  for 
Technician  Education — ^A  Suggested  Guide,  OE-80056 
(1968),  the  document  states  that  the  technician  must 
have  the  following  special  abilities: 

"1.  Proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  disciplined 
and  objective  scientific  method  of  inquiry 
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and  observation  and  in  the  application  of 
the  basic  principles,  concepts,  and  laws 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and/or  the  biological 
science  pertinent  to  the  individual's 
field  of  technology. 

2.  Facility  with  mathematics;  ability  to  use 
algebra  and  usually  trigonometry  as  tools 
in  the  development,  definition,  or  quanti- 
fication of  scientific  phenomena  or  prin- 
ciples according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  technology.  Some  must  have  an  under- 
standing of,  though  not  necessarily  facility 
in  using  higher  mathematics  through  analytical 
geometry,  calculus,  and  differential  equations. 
Some  may  not  even  need  a knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry; for  example,  associate  degree  nurses. 

3.  A thorough  understanding  and  facility  in 
use  of  the  materials,  processes,  apparatus, 
procedures,  equipment,  methods,  and  tech- 
niques commonly  used  to  perform  the  labo- 
ratory, field,  or  clinical  work;  and  the 
capability  to  use  them  to  provide  the 
specialized  services  required  in  the  tech- 
nology . 

4.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  a field  of  spe- 
cialization, with  an  understanding  of  the 
application  of  the  underlying  physical  or 
biological  sciences  as  they  relate  to  the 
engineering,  health,  agricultural,  or 
industrial  processing  or  research  activities 
that  distinguish  the  technology  of  the  field. 
The  degree  of  competency  and  the  depth  of 
understanding  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  individual  to  establish  effective  rapport 
with  scientists,  doctors,  managers,  researchers, 
or  engineers,  and  customers,  workmen,  or 
patients,  and  to  do  detailed  scientific  or 
technical  work  as  outlined  in  general  pro- 
cedures or  instructions.  It  requires  indi- 
vidual judgment,  initiative,  and  resource- 
fulness in  the  use  of  techniques,  procedures, 

handbook  information,  and  recorded  scientific 
data  or  clinical  practice. 
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5-  Communication  skills  that  include  the  ability 
to  record,  analyze,  interpret,  and  transmit 
facts  and  ideas  orally,  graphically,  or  in 
writing  with  complete  objectivity;  and  to 
continuously  locate  and  master  new  information 
pertinent  to  the  technology-  Technicians 
must  be  able  to  communicate  easily  with  all 
persons  involved  in  their  work.'* 

The  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education  in  its 
publication.  Characteristics  of  Excellence  in  Engineer incr 
Technology  Education  (1962),  defines  the  duties  of  a 
technician  in  the  engineering  related  technologies  as 
follows : 

“An  engineering  technician  is  one  wiiose  educa- 
tion and  experience  qualify  him  to  work  in 
the  field  of  engineering  technology.  He 
differs  from  a craftsman  in  his  knowledge  of 
scientific  and  engineering  theory  and  methods 
and  from  an  engineer  in  his  more  specialized 
background  and  in  his  use  of  technical  skills 
in  support  of  engineering  activities  - " 

With  the  above  stated  behavioral  objectives,  the  curriculum 
to  prepare  such  technician  has  normally  been  identified 
as  a two-year  associate  degree  program  offered  in  a tech- 
nical institute,  community- junior  college,  or  area  voca- 
tional-technical school-  Recent  developments  in  the 
establishment  of  new  prcgrcims  in  technical  education 
reinforce  the  hypothesis  that  most  of  the  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  future  will  occur  in  the  community-junior 
college  ccxnplex. 

A technical  education  program  is  generally  spelled 
out  as  a 72  semes  ter -credit-hour  progrcim  with  approximately 
the  following  breakdown  of  major  subject  areas: 

Mathematics  9 to  12  hours 

Physical  Science  6 to  9 hours 

Auxiliary  and  Supporting 

Technical  Courses  6 to  8 hours 

Technical  Specialty  Courses  33  to  38  hours 
General  Education  Courses  11  to  15  hours 

Average  of  total  progrcim  68  to  72  hours 
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Tnese  courses  are  usually  designed  specifically  -to 
meet  the  educational  objectives  of  the  two-year  post-high 
school  program  and  au:e  not  the  traditional  baccalaureate 
freshman  and  sophomore  courses  of  a science  or  engineering 
curriculum*  The  identifying  characteristic  of  these  courses 
is  the  intermingling  of  the  theory  and  application  of  the 
principles  being  studied*  The  instructors  that  are  reguired 
to  teach  in  this  type  of  a program  must  necessarily  have 
the  subject  matter  competency,  pedagogic  ability,  cind  indus- 
trial experience  to  properly  present  the  subject  matter. 

Qualifications  of  Technical  Teachers 

Down  through  the  years  various  groups  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  desirable 
qualifications  of  teachers  for  various  subject  areas  and 
for  various  levels  of  educational  programs*  The  passage 
of  the  National  Defense  aiid  Bducatioi  Act  of  1958  with 
the  Title  VIII  provisions  was  responsible  for  the  impetus 
for  the  establishment  of  technical  education  programs  in 
the  State  of  Illinois*  As  far  back  as  1959  the  critical 
need  for  qualified  instructor  personnel  was  well  identi- 
fied as  a prime  factor  in  the  successful  program  imple- 
mentation of  associate  degree  programs  in  engineering 
technology* 

Various  other  groups  became  acutely  aware  of  this 
problem  at  about  the  same  time,  and  as  a result,  a con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Area  Vocational  Education 
Branch  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
U*  S*  Office  of  Education  in  November  1961  for  the 
following  purposes: 

"1,  To  consider  technical,  professional, 

and  employment  experience  requirements 
essential  for  a successful  teaching* 

2*  To  determine  professional  technical 
teacher  education  course  content* 

3*  To  design  a suggested  technical  teacher 
education  program* 

4*  To  recommend  patterns  and  operating  > 

procedures  for  the  preparation  of  technical 
teachers  * '* 
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This  was  a four-day  conference  and  the  participants  came 
fj-Qin  a wide  geographic  distri.oution/  as  weii  as  a wide 
haclcground  of  individuai  subject  matter  competence. 

It  became  apparent  early  in  the  conference  that 
some  limits  had  to  be  placed  on  the  discussions  in  terms 
of  the  types  of  educational  programs  to  be  sta^^fed.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  ccxifine  their  considerations  to  the 
competencies  required  foi"  the  teachers  of  the  more 
advanced  subjects  in  post-high  school  programs  preparing 
highly  shilled  technicians  vhich  we  interpreted  to  mean 
associate  degree  types  of  programs' • 

The  conferees  agreed  rather  quiclcly  that  there  ai.e 
three  major  categories  of  competencies  required  of  teach- 
ers that  would  enter  the  field  of  post— high  school  tech- 
nical education.  These  are:  technical  subject  matter, 

technical  employment  experience/  and  pedagogic  ability. 

The  conference  report  does  such  a fine  job  of  iden— 
ti:^ing  the  technical  subject  matter  competency  require- 
ments  of  a technical  teacher  that  I thinlc  I will  talce 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  report. 

"A.  Ability  to  use  algebra  and  trigonometry  as 
tools  in  the  development  of  ‘./'.as  that  mahe 
use  of  scientific  and  engineering  principles; 
an  understanding  of  and  facility  with  mathe- 
matics through  analytical  geometry,  calculus, 
and  differential  equations  ac^'^ording  to  the 
requirements  of  the  technology. 

B.  Proficiency  in  the  application  of  physical 
science  principles,  including  the  advanced 
concepts  and  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  individual's  field 
of  technology. 

C.  An  understanding  of  the  materials  and  proresses 
commonly  used  in  the  technology. 

D.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  a field  of  spe- 
cialization with  an  understanding  of  the 
engineering  and  scientific  activities  that 
distinguish  the  technology  of  the  field. 
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S.  Coromunicaticwi  skills  that  include  the 

ability  to  interpret,  cinalyze,  and  trans- 
mit facts  and  ideas  graphically,  orally, 
and  in  writing. 

F.  The  ability  to  interpret  and  apply  prin- 
ciples of  eccxiomics  and  industrial  relations 
as  applied  to  a technology.  '* 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  above 
statements  is  the  fact  they  were  developed  by  teacher 
educators  v^o,  by  and  large,  did  not  have  a technical 
background  themselves.  Any  teacher  to  be  qualified  to 
teach  in  the  kind  of  curriculum  outlined  in  the  section 
preceding  this  must  necessarily  have  a sufficient  breadth 
and  depth  in  the  subject  matter  in  which  they  will  be 
teaching  beyond  the  associate  degree  program.  This  nor- 
mally requires  a minimum  of  a baccalaureate  degree  in 
the  subject  matter  specialty  to  be  taught.  For  some 
reason  or  another  in  some  circles  there  seems  to  be  some 
type  of  a myth  making  the  rounds  that  technical  teachers 
do  not  require  the  mathematics  or  science  background 
that  has  been  identified  as  minimum  requirements  by  those 


working  in  the  field, 
be  shocked  if  our  children  in  the  third  grade,  as  an 
example,  would  come  home  with  the  story  that  their  teach- 
er had  no  more  than  a third  grade  education.  Therefore, 
the  parallel  is  a direct  one  and  we  must  have  competent 
teachers  in  the  various  subject  areas  in  \diich  they  will 
be  teaching  with  depth  in  their  subject  matter  specialty 
beyond  the  level  of  the  curriculum  in  which  they  will  be 
teaching. 
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One  of  the  important  aspects  of  industrial  experi- 
ence is  that  it  be  relevant  and  that  it  be  recent  and 
up-to-date.  Technical  teachers  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  summer  work  experiences  that  relate  to  the  tech- 
nical specialty  they  are  teaching,  as  well  as  to  do 
consulting  work  during  the  academic  year  to  maintain 
a viable  dialogue  with  the  industry  in  their  ccaranunity 
and  in  their  subject  matter  specialty. 


The  manner  in  which  the  pedagogic  capability  of 
a technical  teacher  can  be  developed  requires  a broader 
discussion  than  merely  suggesting  a series  of  pre-service 
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courses  in  pedagogy.  Hiis  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  later  on  in  the  paper,  however,  suffice  to  say 
at  this  point  that  the  pedagogic  capability  must  be 
built  on  a base  of  subject  matter  competence  and  indus- 
trial experience. 

The  Recruitment  and  Preparation  of  Technical  Teachers 


The  sources  of  teachers  in  technical  education  pro- 
grams in  our  community— junior  college  system  are  widely 
diversified.  They  range  from  the  highly  qualified  pro- 
fessional person,  such  as  the  doctor,  nurse,  engineer, 
to  the  persons  vdio  have  drifted  into  the  field  vho  have 
received  their  training  in  other  disciplines  such  as  in 
industrial  arts  and  industrial  education.  A significant 
number  of  former  armed  forces  personnel  have  also  been 
attracted  to  the  technical  education  programs • In 
some  cases  technicians  with  associate  degrees  have  been 


utilized  effectively  in  technical  education  programs. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  there  is  no  con£ istent  pattern 
of  staff  recruitment  and  staff  development.  The  question 
that  arises  and  must  be  answered  is;  Would  it  be  desir- 
^ o eat"^ erxi  of  t dent xficat ion  of  Quali- 

fied technical  teachers? 


Evidence  supports  the  premise  that  we  should  not 
have  a single  tract  system.  This  often  leads  to  pre- 
occupation with  the  establishment  of  non— flexible 
..certification  standards  that  cannot  be  sufficiently 
viable  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  manpower  train- 
ing capability. 

The  wide  diversity  of  backgrounds  of  our  technical 
teachers,  as  is  indicated  above,  necessitates  a close 
scrutiny  of  our  present  approaches  for  providing  the 
necessary  pedagogic  training  for  our  teachers.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  references  will  be  made 
to  the  engineering  related  technology  programs  with  the 
understanding  that  the  same  rationale  can  be  applied 
when  talking  about  technical  teachers  in  the  other  pro- 
fessionally related  fields  such  as  health,  agriculture, 
business,  architecture,  law,  etc.  Any  pre— service  or^ 
in-service  program  for  technical  teachers  must  be  designed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  background  of  the  teacher 
and  provide  him  with  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
him  to  operate  successfully  in  the  classroom  or  laboratory. 
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The  Graduate  Ehgineer  as  a Technical  Teacher 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  teachers  for  engineering 
technology  is  the  graduate  engineer  with  industrial  experi- 
ence. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  American  Society  for  Engi- 
neering Education  in  its  report  entitled.  Characteristics 
of  Excellence  in  Engineering  Technolocrv*  devotes  a section 
of  this  report  to  faculty.  One  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  is : 

"that  approximately  half  of  the  faculty  members 
teaching  the  technical  specialty  should  be  grad- 
uate engineers  or  the  equivalent. " 


In  the  case  of  a graduate  engineer  vho  has  had  the 
necessary  industrial  experience  and  now  is  changing  his 
occupational  objectives  by  moving  into  the  field  of 
technical  teaching,  we  must  consider  a two-pronged  pre- 
service educational  program  for  him.  This  can  be  obtained 
either  on  a full-time  basis  in  a summer  school  session 
prior  to  the  time  he  assumes  the  responsibilities  in  the 
teaching  environment  or  in  a night  school  program  prior 
to  his  assignment  to  a teaching  responsibility.  In  all 
likelihood  a typical  program  for  this  individual  would 
be  to  take  seme  professional  courses  in  education  dealing 
with  the  philosophy  of  technical  education,  occupational 
3^ualysis,  fundamentals  of  teaching  techniques,  and  some 
essentials  of  curriculum  and  program  planning.  These 
should  be  specifically  tailored  courses  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  subject  matter  teacher  at  the  post-high 
school  level. 

Newly  graduated  engineers  without  industrial  experi- 
ence would  probably  not  have  a proper  identification  with 
and  appreciation  of  technical  education.  If  they  were  to 
be  used  as  staff,  they  should  be  carefully  supervised  by 
a_  senior  instructor  and  be  urged  to  obtain  appropriate 
industrial  experience  as  soon  as  possible.  He  certainly 
would  be  capable  of  teaching  the  subject  matter;  however, 
care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  proper  emphasis  of  the 
^PPlicatory  nature  of  a technical  curriculum. 

Teachers  from  Other  Disciplines 

A program  to  prepare  teachers  for  technical  education 
curriculums  who  have  obtained  their  original  training  in 
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seme  other  discipline,  such  as  industrial  education,  a 
pre-service  educational  program  must  be  structured  that 
will  emphasize  the  subject  matter  competence  of  the  teach- 
er. A series  of  three  or  four  summer  institutes  or  an 
academic  year  institute  in  the  subject  matter  are  the 
most  efficient  ways  of  obtaining  the  necessary  subject 
matter  competence.  One  of  the  important  facets  of  their 
retraining  program  will  be  to  also  do  work  in  the  area 
of  the  philosophy  of  technical  education. 

Experience  with  these  kinds  of  teachers  indicates 
that  their  initial  set  in  vocational  education  results 
in  a rather  narrow  perspective  in  terms  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  in  a problem  solving  situation. 
Iheir  previous  experience  results  in  an  approach  of  a 
single  replicating  solution  to  problems  rather  than  an 
approach  that  results  in  a number  of  alternate  solutions, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  problem  solving  technique  used  in 
engineering . 

Not  all  teachers  with  this  kind  of  a background 
are  capable  of  being  retrained  as  technical  teachers. 

They  must  have  some  initial  background  in  the  fundamental 
mathematics  and  physical  sciences,  such  as  chemistry 
and  physics,  to  enable  them  to  build  onto  this  base  addi- 
tional competency  in  mathematics,  engineering  science, 
and  the  technical  specialty.  However,  there  are  a sig- 
nificant number  of  these  kinds  of  people  available  and 
if  they  are  carefully  selected  and  properly  motivated 
they  can  develc^  into  excellent  technical  teachers. 

Related  Math  and  Science  Teachers 

Many  schools  utilize  their  technical  subject  matter 
specialist  to  teach  the  related  mathematics  and  science 
courses;  however,  experience  indicates  that  as  a rule 
the  courses  that  are  taught  by  these  individuals  become 
very  narrowly  interpreted  and  do  not  provide  the  necessary 
broad  concept  approach  that  is  desirable  for  a foundation 
in  the  mathematics  and  sciences  for  the  technician.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  carefully  selected  individuals  v\ho 
are  subject  matter  specialists  in  the  mathematics  and 
physical  sciences  who  have  an  empathy  and  understanding 
of  technical  education.  The  courses  that  are  taught  in 
the  technical  curriculum  in  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  must  be  made  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
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specialty  of  the  particular  curriculum.  Much  greater 
emphasis  must  be  made  on  problem  solving  and  the  relevance 
of  the  topics  to  actual  situations  as  they  occur  in  the 
subject  matter  specialty. 

A pre-service  or  in-service  program  for  these  hinds 
of  teachers  with  a major  emphasis  on  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  technical  education  will  help  provide  the 
necessary  articulation  of  these  teachers  with  the  tech- 
nical subject  matter  teachers. 

Two-Year  Associate  Degree  Graduate  Technicians  as  Teachers 

An  increasing  number  of  leaders  in  technical  educa- 
tion are  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  road 
to  follow  in  the  development  of  competent  instructor  per- 
sonnel for  technical  education  programs  is  to  develop 
teacher  education  programs  to  accommodate  the  two-year 
associate  degree  graduate  technician  vdio  has  obtained  three 
to  four  years  of  industrial  experience  and  is  interested 
in  teaching.  In  some  cases  these  types  of  individuals  can 
be  used  as  instructors  in  scxne  of  the  laboratory  courses 
and  the  first  year  courses  in  a particular  technology. 
However,  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  the  technology,  they  will  require  an  additional 
academic  experience  leading  to  a baccalaureate  degree. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  uniform  agreement  among 
those  that  are  involved  in  teacher  education  programs  to 
prepare  technical  teachers  on  the  type  or  curriculum  best 
suited  to  prepare  technicians  to  be  teachers. 

An  increasing  number  of  institutions  are  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  offering  programs  to  prepare  teachers 
of  technical  education.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  four 
schools  that  are  actually  offering  a Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Technical  Education.  All 
four  programs  are  quite  similar.  There  are  minor  varia- 
tions due  to  the  local  political  structure  of  each  insti- 
tution. However,  basically  they  have  the  same  requirements. 
The  four  schools  that  are  referred  to  in  this  case  are: 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Purdue  University,  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Stout  State  University.  The  program 
content  is  basically  as  follows: 
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Area  of  Study  Semester  Hours 

Basic  Science  32 

Includes  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
physics 

Engineering  Science  14 

Includes  drawing,  descriptive  geometry, 
statics,  dynamics,  and  strength  of  materials 

Technical  Specialty  38 

Includes  machine  design,  a-c.  and  d.c. 
circuits,  etc. 

Education  Courses  24 

Includes  educational  psychology,  practice 
teaching,  supervised  work  experience 

General  Education  28 

Communications,  psychology,  social  sciences, 
humanities 


136  hrs. 

In  all  cases  the  programs  are  so  organized  that  a stu- 
cent  can  begin  in  the  program  as  a freshman  and  continue  on 
through,  or  he  can  be  a graduate  of  a two-year  associate 
degree  program  in  engineering  technology  and  preferably 
have  several  years  of  industrial  experience.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  many  that  are  working  in  this  field  that  this 
kind  of  an  individual,  who  was  in  the  top  of  his  class,  and 
has  had  industrial  experience  with  the  motivation  to  teach 
in  a two-year  associate  degree  program,  would  be  the  best 
candidate  for  enrollment  in  these  kinds  of  teacher  pre- 
paration programs.  It  is  anticipated  as  more  experience 
is  gained  by  those  involved  in  this  endeavor  that  the 
pattern  will  be  such  that  more  and  more  students  will  come 
into  this  program  after  they  have  completed  an  associate 
degree  program  in  technology. 

V?hen  organizing  a four-year  baccalaureate  program  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  technology  designed  for 
graduates  of  two-year  associate  degree  programs  in  tech- 
nology, care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  two-year  associate  degree  program.  The  "two-plus -two” 
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concept  must  be  used.  The  additional  work  at  the  uppe.r 
division  must  build  on  the  foundation  of  the  subject 
matter  specialty  obtained  by  the  technician  during  his 
first  two  years.  To  do  this  effectively,  some  new  courses 
must  be  developed  in  the  upper  division  to  successfully 
articulate  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  respective  teacher 
in  his  lower  division  technology  work.  Additional  depth 
of  subject  matter  specialization  along  with  additional  work 
in  the  basic  related  science  and  mathematics  are  prime 
requisites  for  a successful  baccalaureate  program.  A 
very  important  component  of  the  upper  division  work  in 
the  preparation  of  a technical  teacher  on  the  "two-plus- 
two"  concept  requires  the  development  of  a set  of  profes- 
sional education  course  work  designed  specifically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  technical  teacher. 

Dr.  Maurice  Koney  at  Oklahoma  State  University  has 
suggested  four  courses  in  professional  education,  along 
with  a program  of  practice  teaching,  that  are  desirable 
to  qualify  the  candidates  for  teaching  positions  immedi- 
ately upon  graduation. 

Course  No.  1 — 3 Credit  Hours 
Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

This  course  would  deal  primarily  with  the  philosophy 
of  technical  education  as  it  relates  in  the  total  spectrum 
of  education.  It  would  address  itself  to  the  historical 
development  of  technical  education,  including  the  study  of 
some  of  the  legislation  and  contemporary  accrediting 
policies  of  ECPD  and  the  regional  accrediting  bodies  with 
respect  to  occupational  education;  an  analysis  of  educational 
institutions  and  programs  in  the  field  of  technical  educa- 
tipn;  a discussion  of  the  basic  requirements  for  teachers 
in  technical  education  programs  with  specific  attention 
to  the  technical  competence,  industrial  experience,  and 
pedagogy. 

Course  No.  2 — 3 Credit  Hours 
Instructional  Planning  and  Teacher  Practices 

This  course  would  address  itself  to  the  nature  of 
the  learning  process  and  its  relationship  to  the  teaching 
process  with  discussions  of  the  elements  of  lesson  plan- 
ning; methods  of  teachirAg;  the  breakdown  of  course  content 
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into  instructional  units;  evaluation  in  education;  and 
student  achievement  levels  in  various  class  environments. 

Course  No.  3 — 2 Credit  Hours 

Analysis  Techniques  in  Technical  Education 

This  course  would  concern  itself  with  determining  the 
needs  for  educational  services  by  studying  techniques  for 
making  occupational  surveys  to  determine  training  needs; 
analysis  of  industrial  occupations;  educational  content 
analysis;  the  application  of  the  occupational  analysis 
to  identify  specific  skills  and  knowledge  requirements 
of  a particular  technical  occupation;  and  the  study  of 
the  development  of  training  program  materials  by  cor- 
relating classroom  theory  and  laboratory  experience  in 
technical  course  work. 

Course  No.  4 — 3 Credit  Hours 
Program  Planning  in  Technical  Education 

This  course  would  address  itself  to  the  essentials 
of  long-range  educational  planning  with  regard  to  philos- 
ophy, objectives,  programs,  organizations,  staffing 
facilities,  and  finances.  The  use  of  surveys  and  studies 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  new  programs  or  the  modi- 
fication of  existing  programs;  the  use  of  advisory  services 
through  industrial  advisory  committees  as  well  as  govern- 
mental agencies;  techniques  in  curriculum  planning  along 
with  a comparative  study  of  laboratory  facilities  designed 
for  technical  education;  the  involvement  of  other  segments 
of  the  educational  structure  in  the  area  of  student  serv- 
ices in  terms  of  recruitment  and  selection;  the  use  of 
various  media  for  the  piiblic  relations  aspects  of  technical 
education  programs;  program  evaluation;  and  various  legal 
aspects  of  conducting  technical  education  programs  under 
various  funding  provisions  of  state  and  federal  legislation. 

Course  No.  5 — Variable  Credit  Hours 
Practice  Teaching 

The  practice  teaching  requirement  of  the  curriculum 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  prospective  teacher 
to  actually  have  an  experience  in  a technical  education 
program  in  a community- junior  college  or  technical  institute. 
There  are  very  few  schools  at  the  present  time  that  offer 
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this  kind  of  an  opportunity.  Care  must  be  taken  to  insure 
the  practice  teaching  experience  to  take  place  in  a tech- 
nical subject  matter  area  of  the  specific  technical  capa- 
bility of  the  student  teacher. 

Implementation  of  Technical  Teacher  Preparatory  Programs 

The  qualifications  for  competent  instructors  in  our 
community— junior  complex/  as  outlined  above/  require  a 
new  approach  from  the  traditional  kinds  of  programs  that 
are  available  today  in  four-year  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions preparing  industrial  education  personnel.  The 
importance  of  subject  matter  capability  relating  to  the 
specific  technology  involved  suggests  that  the  kinds  of 
institutions  that  can  best  participate  in  the  teacher 
training  program  are  multi-faceted  universities  with 
professional  schools  cooperating  and  working  closely 
together  with  the  college  of  education.  Existxng  teacher 
training  institutions  will  have  to  organize  new  programs/ 
establish  new  laboratory  facilities  and  hire  subject 
matter  specialists  in  order  to  produce  the  kinds  of  teachers 
that  are  required.  This  is  an  extremely  expensive  under- 
taking and  therefore  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not 
these  kinds  of  institutions  can  produce  the  qualified 
teachers  for  technical  education. 

The  most  feasible  undertaking  for  the  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  would  be  to  incorporate  a "two-plus -two" 
program  building  upon  the  subject  matter  competence  obtained 
in  the  two-year  associate  degree  program  at  the  community- 
junior  college.  However/  over  and  above  thiS/  there  still 
continues  to  be  a need  for  additional  subject  matter  com- 
petence/ as  well  as  additional  math  and  science  courses. 

Teacher  Evaluation 

Today  the  quality  of  education  is  uppermost  on  the 
minds  of  many  segments  of  our  society/  including  the 
students.  Many  of  the  campus  revolutionaries  point  to 
the  problem  of  good  teaching.  Therefore/  it  is  extremely 
important  that  all  new  teachers  have  some  kind  of  in- 
service  training  program  where  they  meet  at  least  once 
a week  with  the  senior  instructor  in  the  specific  subject 
matter/  and  discuss  the  pedagogic  problems  relating  to 
the  subject  matter  to  be  presented  the  following  week  in 
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the  particular  area  that  the  new  instructor  is  teaching. 

The  use  of  micro -teaching  techniques  and  portcQDle 
video-tape  equipment  are  extremely  valuable  adjuncts  to 
a sound  in-service  training  program.  It  is  desirable  to 
insist  upon  all  new  teachers  to  participate  in  a program 
whereby  some  of  their  early  lectures  are  video  taped  and 
then  discussed  with  appropriate  staff,  such  as  a consultant 
educational  psychologist,  along  with  the  subject  matter 
specialist  lead  teacher.  This  kind  of  a program  has 
proved  to  be  extremely  successful  where  it  has  been  used 
as  a vehicle  for  improvement  of  teaching. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  desirable  to  conduct  a 
student  evaluation  of  all  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Some  of  the  items  the  student  rating  form  will  include 
will  be  such  items  as  presentation  of  course  material; 
knowledge  of  course  material;  preparation  of  daily  lessons; 
ability  to  explain  difficult  material;  statement  of  ob- 
jectives and  purposf^s  of  the  vourse;  vocal  delivery;  use 
of  blackboard;  use  of  teaching  aids;  attitude  toward  the 
class,  including  students  in  classroom  discussion;  ability 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  course  material;  the  character 
of  quizzes  on  the  examination;  fairness  in  grading;  home- 
work assignments;  attitude  toward  students;  availability 
for  office  consultation  with  the  students;  and  the  overall 
effectiveness  as  an  instructor.  In  addition  to  this  there 
should  be  some  open-ended  questions  for  additional  comments. 
Many  schools  have  participated  in  this  kind  of  an  activity 
and  have  found  the  information  so  gathered  to  be  very  ob- 
jective and  helpful  to  the  teaching  program.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  the  administration  of  this  evaluation  program  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  data  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  instructor. 

The  use  of  the  portable  video-tape  equipment  in  the 
classroom  can  also  help  in  researching  new  techniques  in 
the  conducting  of  classroom  presentations  by  the  instructor. 
It  is  desirable  for  the  more  experienced  instructor  to  be 
video  taped  occasionally  as  a matter  of  maintaining  a 
scholarly  approach  to  tie  teaching  function. 

There  is  a need  for  the  organization  and  the  conducting 
of  summer  conferences  devoted  to  effective  teaching.  This 
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can  be  organized  in  various  geographic  localities  throughout 
the  United  States  and/  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion/ 
could  very  easily  be  conducted  in  several  places  in  each 
of  the  participating  states.  A number  of  conferences  have 
been  held  by  such  organizations  as  the  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education  and  the  Physics  Teachers  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  I am  certain  that  others  haV6  been  conducted 
but  these  are  two  that  I am  personally  aware  of.  Much 
greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  facet  of  continuing 
education  of  teachers  in  technical  education  in  the  various 
cOTimunity- junior  colleges  in  the  respective  states.  These 
conferences  should  be  of  two  kinds;  one  that  would  address 
itself  to  the  overall  considerations  in  effective  teaching 
in  any  classroom/  and  the  other  should  be  devoted  to  specif- 
ic subject  matter  areas  such  as  electronics  technology  etc. 

Conclusions 

All  of  the  data  that  has  been  collected  in  recent  years 
indicates  that  there  is  a tremendous  shortage  of  qualified 
instructors  in  the  technical  education  programs  in  occupa- 
tional education.  The  instructors  must  possess  three  funda- 
mental capabilities:  1)  subject  matter  competence/  2)  indus- 

trial experience/  and  3)  pedagogic  ability.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  community  of  scholars  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  to  address  themselves  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring qualified  teachers.  The  teacher  preparatory  programs 
of  the  future  must  be  vi^le  and  flexible  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  recruitment  of  staff  from  a wide  range 
of  backgrounds. 

The  traditional  teacher-training  institutions  for  the 
preparation  of  industrial  arts  teachers  must  make  a serious 
analysis  of  their  program  objectives/  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  preparing  industrial  arts  teachers / but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  moving  into  other  areas  such  as  the 
preparation  of  technical  teachers. 

The  certification  requirements  for  technical  teachers 
must  be  viable  to  encourage  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
subject  matter  specialists.  Every  opportunity  should  be 
made  available  to  the  subject  matter  specialist  to  enter 
the  field  of  teaching  by  providing  them  with  especially 
designed  in-service  and  pre-service  training  programs  in 
the  professional  pedagogy  courses. 
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The  existing  corps  of  teachers  must  be  continually 
urged  by  the  administration  to  maintain  their  subject 
matter  competence  by  continual  upgrading  and  continuing 
education  activities. 


Position  Paper 


Counseling  and  Guidance  Problems 
in  the  Community  College 
Bruce  Kocher 

• ••It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  guidance  program  hangs, 
in  all  probability,  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  system  of  public  education. 

— James  Bryant  ConcUit 

In  order  to  understand  guidance  and  counseling  problems 
in  the  community  college,  we  must  first  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  community  college. 

Two  words,  "individual”  and  "opportunity,"  are  most 
often  used  in  describing  comprehensive  community  colleges. 
Those  of  us  at  community  colleges  like  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  being  student-oriented,  and  of  our  colleges  as 
being  student-centered  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Even  our  faculty,  as  Garrison  reports, ^ see  themselves  as 
student-centered  rather  than  subject-matter  centered. 

Philosophical  statements  in  community  college  catalogs 
reflect  our  CCTnmitment  to  a student-centered  approach. 

We  state  eloquently  our  beliefs  that  each  person  is  impor- 
tant, is  unique,  is  endowed  with  dignity,  has  individual 
needs  and  unities,  has  a contribution  to  make  to  society, 
and  has  the  right  to  an  opportunity  to  reach  his  highest 
individual  potential.  We  tell  the  student  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  community  college  is  dedicating  its  full 
resources  to  providing  him  with  an  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual growth  and  development. 

The  community  college  offers  a wide  range  of  programs 
and  courses:  college  parallel  and  vocational-technical, 

credit  and  non-credit,  remedial  and  developmental.  We 
like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  the  college  where  every 
student  will  achieve  success  commensurate  with  his  inter- 
ests and  abilities. 

To  all  of  this  the  community  college  adds  the  concept 
of  the  "open-door"  admissions  policy.  Simply  stated  this 
means  that  entry  into  the  college  is  unrestricted.  All 
are  welcome.  The  doors  are  open  to  any  person,  i oung  or 
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old,  who  believes  he  can  profit  by  what  the  college  has 
to  offer,  and  the  ccxnmunity  college  attempts  to  offer  what 
the  people  cam  profit  by. 

The  "community  college"  label  seems  appropriate  as 
these  are  people's  colleges,  designed  to  serve  a given 
community,  and  reflecting,  in  the  curriculums  offered, 
the  economiQ  industrial,  and  social  life  of  the  ccMnmuni- 
ties  they  serve.  This  is  the  community  college. 

In  accepting  this  definition,  the  major  problem  of 
the  ccxnmunity  college  counselor  is  obvious.  He  is  faced 
with  an  unselected,  heterogeneous  student  population  often 
described  ast  diverse,  exploring,  uncommitted,  undecided, 
over-aspiring,  inadequately  prepared,  undiscovered,  aind 
underraotivated.2  The  counselor  must  deal  with  many  stu- 
dents who  enter  without  a well-defined  idea  of  what  they 
hope  to  achieve,  and  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
abilities  to  achieve  the  various  objectives  open  to  them. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I believe  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  cOTJmunity  college  movement.  I believe  the  words 
"individual"  and  "opportunity"  best  describe  the  community 
college.  I believe  we  are  student-centered.  I believe 
in  the  "open-door"  admissions  policy  and  in  our  willingness 
to  accept  all  ccxners  regardless  of  their  educational  back- 
grounds and  experiences.  I believe  in  the  community 
colleges'  wide  range  of  programs  and  courses,  each  designed 
cind  maintained  at  an  appropriate  level  for  its  intended 
purpose . 

I also  believe  that  the  "open-door"  must  be  more  than 
a "revolving  door, " that  the  unrestricted  entry  of  students 
into  the  ccmununity  college  must  not  become  simply  a license 
to  fail.  If  the  "open-door"  policy  of  admissions  is  to 
produce  something  more  than  an  unselected,  heterogeneous 
group  of  students  who  must  determine  for  themselves  what 
they  want  to  get  from  college,  we  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  student  services  program,  and  especially 
the  counseling  and  guidance  function  of  that  program,  at 
the  community  college. 

This  problem  of  recognition  is  another  problem  of  the 
community  college  counselor.  Consider  the  situation 
found  in  one  community  college: 
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There  are  two  people  on  the  staff  who  have 
professional  training  in  counseling  and 
student  personnel  work.  One  has  the  title 
of  Director  of  Student  Affairs,  the  other 
is  called  a counselor.  The  Director  of 
Student  Affairs  also  serves  as  the  Dean 
of  Men,  cuid  from  3 P.M.  on  is  the  Head 
basketball  coach.  His  other  duty  is  manager 
of  the  Student  IJnron.  The  other  person, 
the  cbuhseior,  has  three  sections  of  psy- 
chology to  teach  this  term  with  a total 
of  110  students,  in  addition  to  his  coun- 
seling duties.  Very  little  testing  is 
done  by  the  counselor  primarily  because 
(1)  he  doesn't  have  time,  (2)  he  has  to 
administer  and  score  all  tests  given 
himself,  (3)  he  has  no  place  in  \i^ich 
students  can  take  tests  except  at  a table 
in  his  office  ...^ 

While  this  may  be  an  extreme  example,  it  points  up 
the  recognition  problem.  It  also  points  out  two  other 
problems  frequently  faced  by  community  college  counselors, 
a lack  of  time  due  to  an  unrealistic  student-counselor 
ratio  and  a lack  of  adequate  space.  At  least  the  counselor 
described  had  an  office  large  enough  to  contain  a table . 

The  best  statement  that  I'm  aware  of  in  regards  to 
the  importance  of  student  personnel  services  in  the  commu- 
nity college  has  been  made  by  Collins: 

The  student  personnel  program  should  be 
the  pivot,  the  hub,  the  core  around  v/hich 
th'3  whole  enterprise  moves-  It  provides 
the  structure  and  creates  the  pervasive 
atmosphere  which  prompts  the  junior  college 
to  label  itself  as  student  centered.^ 

As  a Dean  of  Students  at  a new  conimunity  college,  you 
would  hardly  expect  me  to  disagree  1 

Within  the  total  student  personnjl  program,  the 
counseling  and  gui dance  services  must  be  where  the  action 
is.  Knoell  and  Medsker  have  written  that  the  counseling 
funct-.lon  might  be  regarded  as  equal  in  importance  to 
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instruction  in  the  junior  college.  I believe  it  must  be 
considered  of  equal  importance.  If  not,  we  can  rightfully 
be  accused  of  conning  those  students  we  attract  with  our 
open  door. 

Another  problem  recognized  by  many  community  college 
counselors  is  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  "state  of  the 
art."  The  Carnegie  Report  on  junior  college  student 
personnel  programs  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  basic 
student  personnel  functions  are  not  being  adequately  per- 
formed in  the  majority  of  those  coirciiunity  colleges  studied. 

As  Collins  states  in  his  popularized  version  of  the  Carnegie 
Report,  students  * evaluations  do  not  gxow  with  enthusiasm 
for  community  college  student  personnel  programs.  Some 
functions  are  rated  highly,  yet  the  overall  student  assess- 
ment makes  some  widely  touted  views  of  community  college 
personnel  programs  sourd  like  myths.  Counseling  and  guid- 
ance practices  are  inadequate  and  clearly  not  one  of  the 
major  attributes  of  far  too  many  community  colleges. 

A clear  definition  of  his  role  is  another  problem  of 
the  community  college  counselor,  particularly  at  a new 
institution.  He  knows  he's  somewhere  between  the  high 
school  guidance  office,  where  he  probably  gained  most  of 
his  experience,  and  the  university  counseling  center,  where 
he  probably  took  his  graduate  training,  but  where  is  that? 

He  must  structure  and  clarify  his  role  to  meet  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  community  college  students,  or  even  more 
particularly,  the  needs  of  the  students  in  his  community 
college . 

In  the  Survey  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  in  the 
Michigan  Community  Colleges  the  community  college  counselor's 
major  role  is  repeatedly  perceived  as  his  work  with  stu- 
dents (1)  who  are  adjusting  to  college  level  work,  (2)  who 
are  making  vocational  and  educational  plans,  and  (3)  who 
coping  with  new  knowledge  of  self  and  environment. 

The  counselor ' s day-to-day  activities  are  seen  most 
frequently  as  (1)  counseling  with  students  who  are  having 
academic  achievement  problems  (2)  interpreting  test  results 
in  a counseling  interview,  (3)  counseling  with  students 
who  are  undecided  about  a vocation,  (4)  counseling  with 
students  who  are  undecided  about  a major  and/or  senior 
college,  (5)  helping  students  with  plans  to  meet  transfer 
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requirements,  and  (6)  counseling  with  students  who  see 
their  problems  as  "personal.” 

While  attempting  this,  the  community  college  counselor 
must  also  face  the  problem  of  defining  his  place  within 
his  college  community.  Is  he  faculty  or  administration? 
Garrison  in  his  study  of  junior  college  faculty  presented 
the  faculty  viewpoint  on  counseling  and  guidance  which 
with  few  exceptions  was  one  of  dissatisfaction  with  these 
services.  The  counselor  often  has  the  intra-institutional 
problem  of  poor  ccsnmunication,  of  trying  to  keep  inforraed 
about  the  variety  of  programs  offered  at  his  community 
college,  of  curriculum  changes,  and  of  the  requirements 
for  specific  courses. 

Added  finally  to  all  of  these  problems;  is  the  problem 
of  defining  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  the  total 
scheme  of  higher  education.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the 
counselor's  responsibility  alone.  It  is  rather  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  entire  college  community.  But  the  community 
college  counselor  must  shoulder  his  portion,  for  he  is 
often  the  first  contact  with  the  community  college  for  the 
prospective  student  and  his  parents.  He  must  work  effec- 
tively with  the,  high  school  counselors  who  consider  the 
community  college  as  the  place  for  those  who  are  not 
admissible  to  a four-year  college  and  he  must  combat  the 
lower  status  all  too  often  assigned  to  the  vocational- 
technical-occupational  programs.  Our  society  still  places 
high  prestige  on  a university  degree.  Parents  still  want 
their  children  to  have  the  rewards  of  a professional 
curriculum  and  a professional  career. 

The  community  college  counselor  must  help  his  commu- 
nity to  understand  the  words  of  John  Gardner: 

We  must  learn  to  honor  excellence  (indeed 
to  demand  it)  in  every  socially  accepted 
human  activity,  however  humble  the  activity 
and  to  scorn  shoddiness  however  exalted  the 
activity.  There  may  be  excellent  plumbers  • 
and  incompetent  plumbers,  excellent  philos- 
ophers and  incompetent  philosophers . An 
excellent  plumber  is  infinitely  more  adm.irable 
than  an  incompetent  philosopher.  The  society 
which  scorns  excellence  in  plumbing  because 
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plumbing  is  a humble  activity  and  tolerates 
shoddiness  in  philosophy  because  it  is  an 
exalted  activity  will  have  neither  good 
plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Neither  its 
pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold  water. ^ 

The  community  college  counselor  must  point  out  the 
value  and  respectability  of  all  programs  of  study  offered. 

In  doing  so  he  must  often  overcome  his  own  liberal  arts 
background,  his  university  orientation,  and  his  lack  of 
vocational  knowledge.  He  must  also  help  students  to  face 
the  reality  of  their  particular  situations  and  academic 
capabilities  and  must  assist  them  in  making  realistic 
educational  plans  consistent  with  their  abilities. 

This  is  the  community  college  counselor  and  some  of 
his  problems  as  he  attempts  to  perform  his  role  and  function. 
How  can  he  assist  and  be  assisted,  in  solving  what  has  been 
described  as  the  "Number  One  Problem  in  Technical,  Voca- 
tional, and  Industrial  Arts  Today?" 

I believe  the  community  college  counselor  survey 
that  has  been  summarized  for  you  provides  some  answers. 

First  of  all,  let's  dismiss  the  notion  that  counselors 
are  anti-technical,  vocational,  and  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion. Counselors  may  be  poorly  informed  but  they  are  not 
opposed.  We  must  realize  that  people  work  better  in  those 
areas  with  which  they  are  more  familiar  and  therefore  more 
comfortable . 

While  communications  is  a word  that  is  overworked, 
this  is  really  what  is  needed.  The  survey  shows  that 
counselors  want  to  establish  a rapport  with  Industrial 
Education  departments.  They  indicate  an  interest  in  and 
a need  for  direct  and  continuing  lines  of  communication 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  articulation  and 
transfer . 

The  survey  also  indicates  that  some  meetings  are 
taking  place  between  Industrial  Education  Departments 
and  community  college  counseling  staffs  but  we  know  that 
meetings  alone  are  not  enough.  The  counselor  must  be 
supplied  with  the  kinds  of  guidance,  transfer,  and  course 

equivalency  information  that  he  and  his  students  feel  they 
need. 


The  information  that  is  needed  hy  community  college 
counselors  as  they  work  with  prospective  transfer  students 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Guidelines  for  Improving  Articu- 
lation Between  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  statement  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges.  Among  the 
issues  presented  in  the  statement  are  those  dealing  with 
course  status,  curriculum  change,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  upper  division  standing,  student  characteristics, 
performance  of  transfers,  student  services,  academic 
advising,  transfer  student  orientatiorv  and  student  activ- 
ities. These  counselors  need  to  know  which  of  their  courses 
are  acceptable  at  the  four— year  college  in  satisfaction 
of  specific  requirements.  Course  status  can  best  be  deter- 
mined through  regular  joint  review  of  community  college 
course  offerings  by  appropriate  persons.  Agreements  reached 
must  be  reported  clearly  to  counselors  and  advisors  at 
both  institutions. 

Community  college  counselors  should  be  kept  informed 
of  proposed  changes  in  curriculum  by  systematic  reporting 
through  newsletters,  bulletins,  and  conferences.  Students 
transferring  directly  from  the  community  college  should 
be  allowed  to  meet  graduation  requirements  as  outlined  in 
the  catalog  in  effect  at  the  time  they  entered  the  commu- 
nity college.  Admissions  requirements  including  the  accept- 
ance of  transfer  credits  and  grades,  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  counselor.  This  information  can  be  easily 
provided  by  clear  and  comprehensive  statements  of  transfer 
admission  requirements  by  the  four-year  college. 

To  assist  students  in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
transfer  institutions,  counselors  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  significant  differences  between  colleges.  The  pre- 
paration and  distribution  of  student  profiles  by  the  senior 
college  can  be  most  effective  in  this  regard. 

Counselors  also  need  to  be  well  informed  about  the 
success  and  failure  of  former  students  who  have  transferred 
to  the  four -year  college.  Performance  information  on  these 
transfers,  such  as  grade  reports,  notification  of  honors 
earned,  and  the  nsimes  of  graduates  should  be  regularly 
reported  back  to  the  community  college  in  a usuable  form. 
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Annual  follow-up  conferences  should  be  held  on  the 
four -year  college  campus,  giving  community  college  counselors 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  their  former  students.  This 
follow-up  conference  should  not  be  a part  of  the  usual 
Principal-Freshman  conference  but  should  be  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  community  college  transfer.  Information 
gathered  through  such  a conference  would  supplement  the 
regularly  reported  data. 

The  scope  and  availability  of  student  services  at 
the  four— year  college  should  also  be  stressed.  If  student 
services  are  important  at  the  community  college,  they  are 
also  important  for  the  community  college  transfer  student. 

All  too  often  the  conditions  which  determined  the  student's 
original  enrollment  at  the  community  college  become  more 
acute  after  transfer  as  he  is  faced  with  a more  complex 
and  expensive  environment. 

The  designation  of  a specific  advisor  within  the 
Industrial  Education  department  for  the  transfer  student 
is  of  particular  importance.  This  advisor  should  be 
someone  who  is  willing  to  serve  in  this  capacity;  someone 
who  accepts  the  community  college's  role  in  higher  educa- 
tion; and  someone  who  is  knowledgeable  about  community 
college  programs.  Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  special 
needs  of  transfer  students  in  orientation  programs,  and 
to  the  barriers  encountered  by  community  college  transfer 
students  who  wish  to  participate  in  student  activities. 

Many  of  these  problems  can  be  alleviated  by  the  designa- 
tion of  a liaison  person  within  the  Industrial  Education 
department.  Such  a person  would  be  responsible  for  the 
articulation  progreim  between  the  department  and  the 
community  colleges.  Basically,  he  would  develop  those 
programs  and  procedures  necessary  to  effect  a smooth 
transition  from  the  community  college  to  the  four-year 
college  campus. 

In  summary,  I have  asked  that  you  understand  the 
community  college  concept.  I've  asked  you  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  student  services  program,  and 
especially  the  counseling  and  guidance  function  of  that 
program,  at  the  community  college.  I've  asked  that  you 
recognize  some  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  community 
college  counselor  as  he  attempts  to  work  effectively  on 
his  campus . 
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I've  further  asked  you  to  recognize  that  the  effective- 
ness of  community  college  counselors  is  often  impaired 
becuase  they  lack  specific  information. 

I 've  reviewed  for  you  some  of  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished for  improving  articulation  between  the  community 
college  and  the  four— year  college  or  university. 

I 've  recommended  the  establishment  of  clear  and  concise 
agreements  regarding  course  equivalencies;  the  regular  re- 
porting of  proposed  curriculum  changes,  academic  performance 
information;  and  student  profiles;  the  development  of  con- 
cise admissions  requirements;  the  establishment  of  annual 
follow-up  conferences;  and  the  designation  of  a liaison 
person  within  each  Industrial  Education  department. 

I would  a? sc  recommend  that  you  consider  the  effective- 
ness of  meetings  and  conferences  for  the  dissemination  of 
necessary  information.  Community  college  counselors  often 
think  of  themselves  as  overworked  and  material  mailed  does 
not  always  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  Face-to- 
face  discussion  enables  you  to  point  up  the  significance 
of  the  information  provided  and  to  suggests  ways  in  which 
such  information  can  be  most  effectively  used  on  the 
community  college  campus. 

I would  further  recommend  that  the  importance  of 
appropriate  community  college  faculty  not  be  overlooked 
and  that  such  faculty  be  included  in  the  articulation 
process . 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  I would  recom- 
mend that  the  Industrial  Education  department  develop  a 
transfer  student  handbook.  The  information  needed  by  the 
community  college  counselor  and  his  students  is  available 
but  usually  in  a variety  of  lengthy  publications  from 
several  sources  at  the  college  or  university.  There  are 
several  references  in  the  Community  College  Counselor 
Survey  to  the  fact  that  condensed  versions  of  bulletins 
and  catalogs  are  desired  by  the  counselor  in  order  to  be 
of  most  use. 

A transfer  student  handbook  could  be  designed  for 
use  by  both  the  community  college  counselor  and  the  pro- 
spective transfer  student.  I would  suggest  that  it  con- 
tain the  following  information: 
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1. 


A general  statement  regarding  the  importance 
of  community  college  transfers  to  the  f cur- 
year  college,  opportunities  available  to  the 
transfer  student,  specific  admission  require- 
ments, and  general  policies  regarding  transfer 
credits.  Such  a statement  should  set  the  tone 
for  the  college  and  make  the  community  college 
transfer  student  feel  welccxne. 


2.  General  information  regarding  the  four -year 
college  including  accreditation,  history, 
educational  goals,  control , academic  organi- 
zation, academic  calendar,  and  opportunities 
for  student  invovlement  in  the  college 
cOTimunity. 

3.  Specific  information  regarding  the  Industrial 
Education  Department,  including  the  purposes 

of  the  department  and  its  facilities.  Specific 
inforiration  regarding  the  curricula  offered  by 
the  Department  in  Industrial  Arts  teaching  and 
vocational- technical  educatior.  should  be  in- 
cluded. Placement  opportunities  follov,ing 
graduation  and  «.alary  informatign  should  al«r> 
be  included  in  this  section. 

4.  A listing  of  the  basic  or  general  education 
courses  required  of  all  students  and  the 
conjaunity  college  course  equivalents  generally 
accepted  to  meet  these  general  education  require- 
ments. This  section  could  be  general  in  nature 
but  designed  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  the 
community  college  counselor  ±o  list  specific 
equivalents  for  his  institution. 

5.  A pre-professional  curriculum  guide  for  the 
industrial  education  programs.  This  section 
of  the  handbook  could  be  designed  to  show 
typical  programs. 

6.  Specific  reguirements  for  secondary  and  vocational 
certification  as  a teacher.  Counselors  and  stu- 
dents seldom  understand  certification  require- 
ments . 
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7.  Financial  aid  opportunities  for  transfer 
students.  Increased  costs  are  of  major  concern 
to  many  students  transferring  from  the  coimnu- 
nity  college. 

8.  A schedule  planning  sheet  that  t?ie  counselor 
and  student  could  use  to  determine  his  stand- 
ing in  regards  to  degree  requirements. 

9.  An  application  for  admission  to  the  college  cr 
unive’^sity. 


A transfer  student  handbool?  of  this  nature  could  he 
tailored  by  the  Industrial  Education  Department  to  pro- 
ject the  image  it  desires.  Such  a lianclbcok  would  provide 
the  needed  mforntation  m an  abstracted  foriS/  would  be 
relatively  i!/e3q>ensivs,  and  easy  to  keep  updated. 


I believe  zhe  development  of  a transfer  student 
handbook  by  the  Industrial  Education  department  would 
prove  to  be  an  effective  articulation  tool.  Such  a 
handbook  would  attract  students  to  the  Industrial 
Education  progrcims  and  would  be  welcomed  by  the  community 
college  counselor.  I rec-Mnmend  it  for  your  consideration. 
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Position  Paper 


Admissions  and  Transfer  Problems 
of  the  Community  College  Transfer  Student 

Cameron  W.  Lanibe 

The  tidal  wa^e  of  transfer  students  coming  to  the 
four -year  institutions  from  community  colleges  is  having 
a particularly  strong  impact  on  departments  of  industrial 
education.  Altogether  in  the  states  around  which  this 
Conference  is  revo3.ving,  it  is  estimated  that  one-fourth 
of  the  students  in  the  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
are  transferees  from  two-year  institutions.  In  industrial 
education  departments ^ however,  this  figure  is  reported 
by  admission  officers  to  be  approximately  71%.^  In  other 
words,  seven  out  of  every  ten  students  we  now  have  in  our 
industrial  education  departments  in  these  six  states  have 
come  to  us  from  community  colleges. 

What  do  we  knew  about  community  college  transfer  stu- 
dents? Knoell  and  Medsker^^  \dio  completed  a.  nation-wide 
study  of  these  students  in  1965,  describe  them  as  being 
mostly  white,  Protestant,  of  native-born  parentage,  rank- 
ing in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class,  and  cit- 
ing economic  reasons  for  attending  community  colleges.^ 

On  the  questionnaires  completed  by  students  in  pre- 
paration for  this  Conference,  most  indicated  that,  as  high 
school  students,  they  were  in  general  or  college  prepara- 
tory curriculums.  A majority  took  high  school  industrial 
arts  courses  for  a variety  of  reasons  but  particularly 
because  of  an  interest  in  industrial  arts.  They  appear 
to  be  basically  ncnvocationally  ox'iented  individuals  who 
took  high  school  industrial  arts  courses  and  are  now  involv- 
ed in  techni.cal- industrial  teaching  programs  in  four-year 
in  titutions. 

Perhaps  of  almost  equal  significance  as  we  discuss 
students  are  the  types  who  are  not  entering  the  industrial 
arts  teaching  field.  One  type  of  student  on  whom  we  have 
had  a very  limited  iiripact  so  far  is  the  good  student,  who 
tends  to  enter  academic  programs.  Unquestionably,  the 
problem  of  interesting  good  students  to  teach  industrial 
education  i-s  complicated  both  in  high  school  and  the  com- 
munity college  by  the  relatively  poor  image  of  vocational- 
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teclinical  education.  Consequently/  tlie  good  students  are 
siphoned  off  into  other  programs  that  appear  more  attrac- 
tive to  them,  and  the  trade  and  industrial  courses  are 
left  with  students  of  generally  lower  academic  ability. 

Another  type  of  student  who  rarely  enters  the  field 
of  industrial  education  is  the  member  of  a minority  group. 

Very  few  teachers  now  in  the  field  are  nonwhite.  This 
undoubtedly  reflects/  at  least  in  part/  the  difficultxes 
nonwhites  have  encountered  in  their  attempts  to  enter 
trade  unions.  The  result  tends  to  be  a vicious  cycle  in 
which  minority  students  often  fail  to  identify  with  their 
white  industrial  arts  teachers.  They  aim  toward  other 
occupational  fields/  and  the  white  teacher-~white  student — 
white  trade  union  member — white  teacher  cycle  continues  uiiaroken. 

One  problem  often  faced  by  the  community  college 
student  \tdio  does  have  an  interest  in  industrial  education 
is  that  his  community  college  does  not  have  a pre- industrial 
education  curriculum.  As  a result/  ha  has  to  select  an 
alternative  program  in  the  community  college/  usually  one 
of  the  technologies/  from  which  he  hopes  to  transfer  to  a 
four-^^ear  college  industrial  education  curriculum  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Most  courses  in  the  community  colleges 
seem  to  be  structured  for  vocational— technical  training 
rather  than  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach  in  the 
industrial  arts  fields  where  th.^  breadth  of  exposure  is 
more  valuable  than  depth  in  one  major  field  at  the  lower 
division  level . 


Financial  problems  are  common  to  many  communit:y  col- 
lege students.  For  the  most  part/  the  students  come  from 
less  well  educated  families  with  lower  incomes  than  the 
families  of  those  who  enter  four— year  institutions  as 
freshmen.  In  a Michigan  study  involving  students  in 
industrial-technical  curriculums/  Larson  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  them  worked  on  full  or  part-time  jobs  while 
attending  the  community  colleges.^ 

As  the  comm’vinity  college  student  considers  transfer 
to  a four— year  institution/  he  faces  annual  c^sts  that  in 
two- thirds  of  the  institutions  exceed  $2/000.  He  is 
often  uninformed  about  scholarship/  loan/  and  other  finan- 
cial aid  arrangements  that  may  be  available  to  him.  At 
the  same  time/  he  may  be  discriminated  against  by  regula- 
tions that  require  a semester  or  year  in  residence  before 
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he  can  become  eligible  for  financial  assistance.  He  may 
find,  too,  that  the  policies  of  the  four— year  institutions 
even  discriminate  against  helping  new  students  locate 
jobs.  Students  planning  to  transfer  at  mid-year  often 
discover  that  financial  aid  funds  are  already  committed 
for  the  entire  academic  year  and  that  none  is  available 
to  students  entering  in  the  second  semester. 

Selection  of  an  appropriate  four-year  institution  is 
^^^other  major  problem  the  community  college  student  faces. 
In  their  study,  Knoell  and  Medsker,  concluded  that  most 
transfer  students  could  be  successful  if  they  would  select 
institutions  and  majors  which  are  appropriate  to  their 
sl^ilities  and  prior  achievement.^  For  industrial  educa- 
tion students,  the  choice  of  schools  is  more  limited  be- 
cause they  must  find  one  that  not  only  prepares  teachers 
but  that  offers  work  in  their  area  of  specialization.  The 
problem  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  college  catalogs 
tend  to  be  vague,  and  it  is  often  nearly  impossible  to 
obtain  factual  information  from  them.  Only  too  often, 
course  equivalent  sheets  are  not  available  from  the  four- 
year  institution  to  help  the  student  and  his  community 
college  adviser  to  make  a decision. 

'Dhe  student's  adviser  himself  typically  knows  less 
about  industrial  education  programs  than  he  does  about 
most  other  transfer  programs,  so  he  is  often  of  limited 
assistance  to  the  student.  He  tends  to  be  of  even  less 
assistance  if  he  is  advising,  as  he  sometimes  is,  outside 
his  field  of  competency  or  if  the  institutions  the  student 
is  considering  are  out  of  state. 

Once  the  student  has  selected  the  four— year  college 
he  desires  to  attend,  he  may  discover  that  an  admission 
quota  system  is  in  effect  and  that  no  openings  remain  for 
the  next  school  year.  No  admission  preference  is  normally 
given  to  community  college  transfer  applicants  over  fresh- 
men applicants.  If  the  freshman  applicant  cannot  gain 
admission  to  a four-year  college,  he  usually  has  the  al- 
ternative of  attending  a community  college.  If  the  trans- 
fer student  cannot  gain  admission  to  a four-year  institu- 
tion, he  has  no  such  alternative. 

If  the  transfer  student  does  gain  admission,  he  often 
encounters  further  difficulties.  With  the  tremendous 
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growth  in  the  nuiuber  and  size  of  comiriunity  colleges,  each 
unique  in  its  curricular  offerings  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  transfer  of  students  from  these  two-year 
colleges  to  senior  institutions  that  also  have  widely 
differing  characteristics,  requirements,  programs,  and 
teaching  methods,  serious  articulation  problems  almost: 
inevitably  result.  The  problems  are  accentuated,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  often  there  is  no  single  person  on  the 
two-  or  four-year  college  campus  designated  as  an  overall 
coordinator  of  relations  with  colleges  at  the  opposite 
level.  Community  colleges  complain  that  senior  institu- 
tions dictate  courses  and  programs  the  two-year  colleges 
should  offer.  Not  content  with  that,  so  say  the  community 
colleges,  the  senior  institutions  then  make  changes  in 
their  own  programs  and  courses  without  notifying  their 
junior  partners  in  advance.  Consequently,  the  student  is 
caught  in  the  middle  as  he  transfers  from  one  institution 
to  the  other  and  suddenly  learns  to  his  consternation  that 
the  program  he  has  completed  does  not  flow  smoothly  into 
the  industrial  education  program  at  the  four-year  college. 

Many  students  lose  credits  when  they  transfer.  In 
evaluating  transfer  credit,  a common  practice  is  for  the 
admission  officer  to  make  a decision  as  to  the  accept- 
ability of  general  education  courses  and  let  the  industrial 
education  department  head  decide  on  the  value  of  courses 
in  the  student's  major  field.  Unfortunately,  the  evaluation 
is  often  delayed  until  after  transfer,  so  the  student  is 
left  "up  in  the  air"  for  some  period  of  time  until  he 
finally  learns  what  credit  he  is  to  be  given.  Many  senior 
colleges  will  accept  from  the  two-year  colleges  no  more 
than  half  the  total  number  of  credits  required  for  gradua- 
tion. The  student  loses  any  credits  in  excess  of  this 
figure.  Furthermore,  he  may  discover  that  some  courses 
required  by  the  community  college  for  an  associate  degree 
are  not  counted  by  the  four-year  institution.  Any  courses 
in  which  he  earned  a grade  of  "D"  are  usually  deducted, 
as  are  community  college  courses  taken  for  remedial  pur- 
poses to  satisfy  high  school  deficiencies. 

Most  senior  institutions  do  not  count  community 
college  grades  in  computing  grade  point  averages  after 
transfer.  Many  transfer  students  complain  about  having 
to  build  a new  grade  point  average  after  transfer.  The 
transfer  student  who  drops  below  a "C"  average  in  his  first 
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semester  at  the  senior  college  is  usually  placed  on  aca- 
demic probation  regardless  of  how  high  his  community  col- 
lege grade  point  average  might  have  been.  If  his  second 
semester's  grades  no  not  improve  appreciably,  he  will 
likely  be  dismissed. 

Another  troublesome  problem  concerns  general  studies 
requirements.  An  industrial  education  student  who  completes 
an  associate  degree  at  a community  college  satisfies 
general  studies  requirements  at  the  two-year  institution. 
Upon  transfer  to  the  four-year  college,  he  is  then  usually 
checked  to  see  if  he  has  satisfied  the  specific  general 
studies  course  requirements  of  the  four— year  college  on 
a course-by-course  basis.  As  a result,  he  may  be  required 
to  take  additional  general  studies  courses. 

Many  senior  institutions  will  not  allow  transfer 
credit  for  courses  taken  in  so-called  "terminal"  programs. 
Frequently,  graduates  of  these  programs,  after  working  for 
awhile,  decide  to  continue  their  education  and  then  are 
shocked  to  find  that  little,  if  any,  credit  will  be 
granted  for  the  courses  they  have  completed. 

Many  community  college  transfer  students  have  reported 
feeling^ "lost"  upon  their  arrival  on  the  four-year  college 
campuses.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  senior  college 
campuses  are  usually  much  larger  than  their  two-year  col- 
lege counterparts,  and  this  fact  does  little  to  help  the 
transfer  student  feel  at  home  in  his  new  surroundings. 
Typical  orientation  programs  for  new  students  planned  by 
the  four-year  colleges  are  aimed  largely  toward  freshmen 
and  occur  in  the  summertime  when  the  transfer  students 
are  usually  ecplcyed.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  com- 
munity college  transfer  students  often  feel  that  they  are 
unwanted  intruders . 

So  far,  we  have  concentrated  on  presenting  articula- 
tion problems  largely  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  community 
colleges  and  students  who  transfer  from  them  to  four-year 
colleges.  Now  let  us  take  a look  at  the  articulation 
picture  from  the  senior  colleges ’ point  of  view. 

First  of  all,  the  four-year  colleges  often  complain 
that,  because  of  the  great  diversity  among  the  two-year 
institutions,  it  is  difficult  for  admission  officers  and 
industrial  education  department  heads  to  know  exactly  what 
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has  been  included  in  courses  completed  by  entering  trans- 
fer students  at  many  different  two-year  colleges.  They 
also  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  such  course  work.  They  point  out  that  methods  of 
teaching  and  grading  philosophies  and  procedures  vary 
markedly  among  the  junior  institutions  and  that  a grade 
of  "C"  in  some  two-year  colleges,  for  example,  may  be 
qiven  for  compliance  with  course  requirements  at  only  a 
minimally  acceptable  level.  In  other  cases,  transfer 
students  arrive  on  the  four-year  college  campuses  without 
having  made  up  all  deficiencies,  and,  consequently,  are 
not  ready  to  enibark  upon  a full-fledged  industrial  educa- 
tion program.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  students  trans- 
ferring from  technical  colleges,  a common  complaint  ex- 
pressed by  the  senior  colleges  is  that  the  students  come 
with  too  great  a concentration  of  credit  in  one  techni- 
cal area  and  little  in  the  arts  and  science  areas. 

Special  problems  are  posed  by  students  who  trans- 
fer before  completing  full  programs  at  the  two-year 
colleges.  The  fragmented  course  completion  patterns  of 
these  students  are  often  difficult  to  piece  together  into 
meaningful  wholes.  They  usually  do  not  fit  into  whatever 
articulation  agreement  may  exist  between  the  tv70-year 
and  four— year  colleges  involved.  In  the  Knoell  and 
Medsker  study,  it  was  found  that  students  who  trans- 
fer before  two'  years  have  higher  attrition  rates  and 
lower  grades  than  those  who  complete  a full  program  before 
transfer.  This  is  usually  true  even  of  students  who  were 
above-average  achievers  before  transfer. 

Many  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  determine  how 
well  community  college  students  achieve  academically 
after  transfer  to  four-year  institutions.  The  Knoell- 
Medsker  study  is  the  most  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
study  that  has  been  done  on  this  subject.  Several  years 
ago  hare  at  Western  Michigan  University,  the  writer  com- 
pleted a study  of  the  success  of  community  college  trans- 
fer students  on  this  campus,^  Recently , Dr.  Jack  Asher, 
Director  of  our  Office  of  Institutional  Research,  complet- 
ed a further  study  of  transfer  students  at  Western,^  and 
Charles  Ferguson,  one  of  our  faculty  members,  conducted 
a study  dealing  specifically  with  industrial  education 
transfer  students.  Both  studies  indicated  no  major  changes 
in  the  picture  since  the  earlier  study.  Now  what  has  been 
learned  from  these  various  studies?  For  one  thing,  we 
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have  learned  that  students  will  usually  earn  lower  grades 
in  their  first  semester  in  the  senior  college  than  they 
did  before  transfer.  In  the  second  and  succeeding  semes- 
ters, the  students  tend  to  recover  and  generally  earn  grades 
that  are  not  significantly  different  from  those  earned  by 
native  students.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
transfer  to  senior  colleges  and  universities  such  as 
Western  that  are  primarily  involved  in  educating  future 
teachers.  Those  who  enter  large  state  universities,  such 
as  the  University  of  Michigan,  that  are  not  primarily 
engaged  in  teacher  training,  tend  to  do  less  well  than 
the  native  students,  to  be  less  lilcely  to  graduate,  and 
to  take  longer  than  native  students  to  earn  degrees.  The 
transfer  often  has  trouble  with  physical  sciences,  parti- 
cularly if  he  enters  a large  state  university.  In  the 
Knoell-Medsker  study  it  was  found  that  those  students  who, 
by  the  end  of  their  freshman  year>  had  selected  the  parti— 
cqIs.i'  four— year  college  they  would  later  attend  had  signi- 
ficantly less  difficulty  after  transfer.  Overall  there 
was  found  to  be  a wide  variation  in  the  chances  for  success 
among  the  states,  the  types  of  institutio.  s,  and  the  indi- 
vidual institutions  themselves.®  Perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant point  of  the  various  research  findings  is  that  the 
community  college  students  do  amazingly  well  on  the  senior 
college  campuses  when  we  consider  the  general  lack  of 
effective  articulation  between  institutions  and  the  many 
road-blocks  thrown  into  the  path  of  the  transfer  students. 

For  the  most  part,  transfer  students  are  still  re- 
quired to  have  only  a "C"  average  earned  on  the  -community 
college  campus  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  senior  college. ’ The  University  of  California,  however, 
requires  students  not  eligible  for  admission  as  freshmen 
to  present  a “C+"  average  and  to  earn  56  units  at  a com- 
munity college  before  transfer.®  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan has  a selective  admission  policy  for  community  college 
grades,  as  well  as  other  individual  characteristics.  Many 
four— year  institutions  have  been  raising  their  admission 
requirements  for  freshmen  but  not  for  transfer  students, 
which  means  that  students  coming  from  community  colleges 
may  find  themselves  in  increasingly  stiffer  competition 
with  native  students  of  higher  academic  ability  as  well 
as  two  years'  experience  with  the  "system." 
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Some  four-year  colleges  now  follow  -he  practice  of 
disseminating  to  the  cornmunity  colleges  grade  point  aver- 
age and  other  information  regarding  transfer  students  on 
their  campuses.  *The  two-year  colleges  that  do  not  re- 
ceive this  type  of  information  are  without  important  feed- 
back. They  are,  therefore, handicapped  in  their  attempts 
to  evaluate  and  replan  courses  and  programs  and  tc  advise 
students  as  to  the  senior  institutions  that  appear  to  be 
most  appropriate  for  them  in  light  of  their  aptitude  and 
achievement  records . 


The  question  of  how  far  articulation  can  be  volun- 
tary and  yet  be  effective  and  %dien  it  should  become  com- 
pulsory or  a matter  of  state  ruling  after  discussion  is 
a major  point  for  debate.  In  the  concluding  section  of 
this  paper,  the  writer  will  present  a number  of  general 
and  specific  recommendations  from  the  point  of  view  that 
flexibility  is  vitally  important  to  two-year  and  four- 
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voluntary  articulation  should  be 'explored  before,  imposing 
a system  of  compulsory  articulation  at  the  state  level. 
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Recommenda  ti ons 


1.  Wherever  possible,  community  colleges  should 
establish  a pre- industrial  education  curriculum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  tw^o  would  like  to  become  industrial 
education  teachers.  The  curriculum  should  stress  a broad 
approach  to  the  field  rather  than  specialization  in  one 
major  field. 

2.  Every  coimaunity  college  student  should  have  an 
adviser  \dio  is  fully  conversant  with  the  student's  chosen 
field.  Students  planning  to  bec(xae  industrial  education 
teachers  should  be  assigned  advisers  \dio  know  the  field 
of  industrial  education  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
curriculums  in  the  four-year  institutions  to  ^ich  the 
students  are  likely  to  transfer.  The  advisers  should  also 
have  a general  working  kncv/ledge  of  curriculums  in  out-of- 
state  institutions.  They  i:hould  know  the  faculty  menbers 
in  the  industrial  education  departments  at  four-year  col- 
leges and  be  in  a position  to  give  students  meaningful 
information  regarding  senior  college  courses,  methods  of 

_*  nstruction,  required  levels  of  student  competency,  faci- 
lities, and  degree  requirements.  Obviously,  the  best  way 
for  the  advisers  to  obtain  this  information  is  to  make 
periodic  visits  to  the  four-year  college  campuses.  In 
addition,  the  advisers  should  have  knowledge  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  former  graduates  of  the  community 
college  who  have  attended  the  various  senior  institu- 
tions . 

3.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  by  h.ls  adviser 
to  select  an  appropriate  fcur-year  college  at  least  by  the 
end  of  his  first  year  at  the  community  college  so  that 
his  program  of  courses  will  be  as  well  planned  and  arti- 
culated as  possible  with  the  curriculum  at  the  senior 
college. 

4.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  at 
the  community  college  until  he  removes  all  deficiencies 
and  completes  a full  associate  degree  program  before 
transfer,  even  if  it  necessitates  his  remaining  at  the 
community  college  an  additional  semester  or  year.  This 
will  entrance  his  chances  of  being  successful  after  trans- 
fer to  the  senior  institution. 
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5.  Senior  col?-sges  on  a regular  basis  should  provide 
community  colleges  with  as  much  meaningful  information  as 
possible  concerning  the  progress  of  community  college 
alumiii  on  the  four-year  college*  campuses.  They  should  also 
host  community  college  conference  days  for  the  purpose  of  * 
having  repiesentatives  of  the  community  colleges  confer 
with  their  alumni  on  a person-to-person  basis.  During 
such  “days,"  the  industrial  education  department  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  invite  community 
college  industrial  education  faculty  members  to  be  present 
for  the  conference  and  to  visit  the  industrial  education 
department  facilities  and  meet  their  senior  college  counter- 
parts . 

6.  The  community  college  should  carefully  analyze 
the  information  received  from  the  senior  colleges  and 
from  their  alumni  with  an  eye  to  identifying  possible 
problem  areas  and  taking  steps  to  remedy  them. 

7.  At  each  two-year  and  four-yeer  college,  a person 
should  be  designated  as  the  overall  coordinator  of  rela- 
tions with  colleges  at  the  opposite  level.  While  such  a 
step  undoubtedly  would  not  solve  all  articulation  problems, 
it  would  be  a major  step  forward  from  the  present  system 
in  which,  for  example,  several  representatives  cf  a four- 
year  college  communicate  individually  with  a community 
college,  sometimes  furnishing  conflicting  information  and 
each  often  unaware  of  what  the  others  are  doing  or  saying. 

8.  Senior  college  industrial  education  departments 
should  spearhead  a major  recruiting  drive  aimed  at  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors  and  community  college  freshmen. 
In  attempting  to  present  a more  favorable  image  of  indus- 
trial education  to  students,  parents  and  others,  possibi- 
lities include  up-to-date,  attractive  brochures,  35ram. 
color-sound  films,  slides,  and  transparencies.  The  de- 
partments should  investigate  the  recruitment  programs 
followed  by  the  Phoenix,  Arizona,^®  and  New  York  City 
industrial  arts  departments.^^  These  programs  stress 

the  early  identification  of  industrial  education  candi- 
dates and  involve  such  ideas  as  speeches  by  teachers  at 
parent- teacher  association  meetings;  bright,  informative 
literature;  exhibits;  television  programs;  and  other 
devices  designed  to  make  students  and  the  public  aware 
of  the  field  of  industrial  education.  One  major  part 
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of  such  a drive  should  he  directed  toward  the  high  school 
counselors,  who  should  he  encouraged  to  counsel  good  stu- 
dents toward  the  industrial  education  field.  An  excellent 
device  every  industrial  education  department  should  seri- 
ously consider  is  the  brochure  included  by  Dean  Kocher  of 
Kalamazoo  Valley  Community  College  in  his  presentation. 

9.  Industrial  educators  should  make  a serious  at- 
tempt to  recruit  members  of  minority  groups  into  their 
programs.  This  needs  to  be  coupled  with  an  opening  of 
trade  union  membership  to  more  nonwhite  meniberS/  and  in- 
dustrial educators  have  a responsibility  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  bring  this  about.  If  good  nonwhite  stu- 
dents can  be  attracted  to  the  industrial  education  field, 
they,  in  turn,  can  later  present  an  image  to  younger  non- 
whites  that  will  also  attract  them  to  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

10.  Industrxal  education  faculty  members  from  the 
four-year  institutions  should  visit  the  community  college 
campuses  regularly  and  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
instructors,  courses,  mecliods  of  teaching,  and  facilities. 
With  this  knowledge,  they  should  be  in  a better  position 
to  guide  transfer  students  from  the  two-year  colleges  who 
are  their  advisees. 

11.  Each  year  the  state  of  Washington  issues  to  all 
counselors  and  admission  officers  an  updated  statement 
listing  course  eq[uivalents  for  all  two—  and  four— year 
colleges  in  the  state,  degree  and  major  requirements, 
and  transfer  information.  ^ If  the  preparation  of  such 

a comprehensive  statement  is  not  feasible  in  other  states, 
the  individual  colleges  should  at  least  prepare  their 
own  course  equivalency  sheets  for  all  coiranunity  collecyes 
in  thejr  service  areas  and  keep  such  sheets  up  to  date. 

12.  There  must  be  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
serious  financial  problems  face  community  college  students 
who  desire  to  transfer  to  senior  colleges.  Every  four- 
year  college  should  carefully  consider  its  fi.nancial  aid 
program  and  insure  that  the  needs  of  community  college 
transfer  students  are  being  met  as  fully  CLS>  poSSifeiS* 
student  financial  aid  officers  should  visit  the  community 
college  campuses,  become  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
students,  and  inform  both  the  students  and  their  coun- 
selors of  all  financial  aid  arrangements  that  are  available 
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and  the  specific  proceduires  for  nialcing  applica.tion.  Recent 
federal  legislation  providing  funds  for  financing  the 
pan-ation  of  teachers  in  occupational  areas  should  provide 
important  assistance  for  students  in  industrial  education. 
Departments  should  work  closely  with  student  financial  aid 
officers  at  their  institutions,  however,  to  insure  ttat 
needy  trans  .sr  students  are  brought  to  their  attencion. 

The- departments  also  can  be  of  important  assistance  in 
helping  such  students  to  find  part-time  or  summer  employ- 
ment, particularly  in  work  directly  related  to  their  major 
fields.  Work-study  plans  should  be  expanded  wherever 
possible. 


13.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a senior  institution  tc 
estcblish  an  admissions  quota,  it  should  keep  the  cut-off 
as  flexible  as  possible  as  far  as  community  college  trans- 
fer students  are  concerned.  Even  if  a general  closing  of 
admissions  is  necessary,  further  admissions  should  be  al- 
lowed to  specific  curr5.culums , such  as  industrial  educa- 
tion, where  space  for  additional  students  is  still  avail- 
able. 

14.  Four-year  institutions  should  become  more  flexible 
in  allowing  transfer  credit  for  college- level  community 
college  courses  for  which  there  is  no  specific  equivalent 
in  the  senior  college  and  in  permitting  more  substitu- 
tions for  required  courses.  Instead  of  limiting  the  eom- 
romiity  college  student  to  a maximum  nuinber  cf  credit. 

that  can  be  transferred,  the  senior  college  should  accept 
all  college-level  course  work  and  simply  require  that  one- 
half  of  all  credits  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree 
to  be  completed  at  a four-year  college.  The  net  effect 
is  about  the  same,  but  under  this  plan,  now  in  effect  at  I 
Western,  the  student  is  less  likely  to  feel  that  he  has 
lost  credits  in  the  transfer  process.  j 

15.  The  senior  institution  should  issue  a final  evalu- 
ation of  the  transfer  student's  credits  at  as  early  a date 
as  possible  so  that  the  student  will  know  where  he  stands. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  student  to  plan  his  remaining  course 
work  and,  possibly,  even  to  concentrate  on  his  studies  if 
he  has  the  possibility  of  a loss  of  credits  "hanging  over 
his  head"  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

16.  When  a graduate  of  a community  college  satisfies 
that  institution's  general  studies  requirement,  ha  should 
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not  be  checked  cut  on  a course-by- course  basis  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  has  satisfied  the  senior  institution’s 
general  studies  requirement.  In  Florida,  if  the  student 
is  certified  by  the  community  college  as  having  met  all 
lower  division  general  education  requir'^ments , he  must 
be  given  full  upper-division  standing  by  the  senior  col- 
lege. This  is  a sensible  policy. 

17.  The  grade  point  average  earned  at  the  community 
college  should  be  accepted  and  counted  the  same  as  if  it 
had  been  earned  in  the  first  two  years  at  the  sen5.or  in- 
stitution. By  the  same  token,  a "D"  grade  earned  before 
transfer  should  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a “D“ 
earned  by  a native  student  as  a freshman  or  sophomore. 

18.  The  admissions  office  of  the  senior  institution 
shovild  inform  the  industrial  education  department  of  the 
names  of  all  of  its  incoming  transfer  students,  and  each 
of  the  new  students,  should  be  assigned  to  a specific 
adviser  in  the  industrial  education  department  before  he 
arrives  on  campus  to  register  and  begin  classes.  The 
adv5.ser  should  be  one  vdio  is  familiar  with  community 
colleges  and  the  usual  problems  and  concerns  of  transfer 
students.  In  the  face  of  so  many  complaints  that  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  are  taking  an  increasingly  im- 
personalized  attitude  toward  their  students,  this  ap- 
proach would  be  a refreshing  one  and,  hopefully,  give 

the  students  a feeling  tfrat  someone  does  care  about  them 
as  individuals . 

19.  Four-year  colleges  should  analyze  the  character- 
istics and  needs  of  their  community  college  transfer  stu- 
dents and  then  plan  a special  orientation  program  for  them 
that  is  separate  from  the  usual  freshmen  orientation  pro- 
gram. Because  of  the  usual  problems  encountered  by  trans- 
fer students,  it  is  possible  that  a continuing  orientation 
throughout  the  entire  first  year  should  be  considered. 

Texas  A&M  conducts  a special  orientation  in  the  spring 
for  incoming  community  college  students  and  their  coun- 
selors. The  students  stay  in  dormitories,  talk  with  stu- 
dents and  their  advisers,  and  learn  something  about  the 
campus . Student  services  personnel  should  make  a special 
effort  to  help  transfer  st?idents  find  a meaningful  place 

in  college  life.  The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  holds  an  annua.l  spring  conference 
for  student  leaders  from  two-  and  four-year  schools  to 
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discuss  mutual  problems,  plan  special  programs,  and  meet 
with  university  staff-  When  the  students  transfer,  they 
are  already  in  a position  to  assume  leadership  roles. 

20.  In  addition  to  \idiatever  orientation  program  for 
all  transfer  students  is  planned  by  the  university,  the 
industrial  education  department  should  also  plan  its  own 
program  for  the  orientation  of  its  incoming  community  col- 
lege transfer  students. 

21.  The  senior  institutions  should  channel  back  to  the 
community  college  campuses  up-to-date  information  concern- 
ing the  job  placement  of  community  college  alumni  in  the 
field  of  industrial  education. 

22.  In  states  v/here  articulation  agreements  among 
colleges  are  voluntary,  it  is  important  that  state-wide 
articulation  conferences  by  planned  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  mutual  concern  among  two-year  and  four-year 
institutions.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  each  summer 
for  several  years  xn  Michigan,  and  many  improvements  in 
our  overall  articulation  have  resulted.  Notwithstanding 
such  conferences,  however,  a need  has  existed,  and  still 
exists,  for  each  two-  and  four-year  college  to  make  every 
effort  to  become  as  fully  articulated  as  possible  with  each 
other  college  with  which  it  exchanges  students. 
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Position  Paper 


The  Future  of  the  Community  Colleges 
Lewis  R-  Fibel 

Junior  colleges  have  now  been  around  for  a long  time. 
The  first  public  junior  college  was  probably  established 
in  Joliet,  Illinois, in  1902,  and  many  existing  private 
junior  colleges  have  roots  that  go  back  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury. But  the  community  college  is  a more  recent  develop- 
ment, evolving  from  the  more  traditional  junior  college. 

The  development  took  place  slowly,  was  given  impetus  by 
events  following  World  War  II,  and  has  really  boomed  in 
the  pa>t  decade.  Our  statistics  indicate  that  500  new 
community  colleges  have  sprung  up  in  these  ten  years,  and 
the  annual  rate  of  establishment  is  over  50  — an  average 
of  more  than  one  a week.  According  to  Gleazer,  in  1966, 
in  California,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  more  students 
began  their  college  in  community  colleges  than  in  any 
other  institutions.  A community  college  is  within  com- 
muting distance  of  almost  every  person  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  Florida,  and  California;  this  will  soon  be 
true  in  several  other  states  as  well.  Especially  signi- 
ficant has  been  the  recent  emergence  and  rapid  growth  of 
community  colleges  in  major  -metropolitan  areas  — in 
Miami,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  and 
other  cities. 

What  has  caused  this  tremendous  growth?  More  than 
to  any  other  single  development  it  can  be  attributed  to 
a demand  for  increasing  opportunities  for  higher  education. 
The  increasing  complexity  of  our  modern  society  has  brought 
awareness  that  job  availability  is  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  education,  and  that  educational  availability  is  de- 
pendent upon  geographical  proximity  and  the  removal  of 
financial  barriers  to  attendance.  This  is  the  role  that 
the  community  college  fits. 

selves  and  for  their  children  has  put  pressure  on  state 
legislatures  and  other  political  bodies  to  devise  systems 
of  higher  education  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  State  plans  for  distribution  of  higher  education 
functions  — first  and  notably  in  California  — were  fol- 
lowed by  permissive  legislation  and  financial  support. 
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Nevertheless,  there  were  obstacles.  Not  all  four- 
year  colleges  and  \iniversities  welcomed  this  child  in 

the  family  with  open  arms.  Some  feared  competition; 
others  decried  a lowering  of  the  standards  of  higher  edu- 
cation — much  the  same  outcries  made  by  the  private 
schools  upon  the  founding  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in 
1865.  T2«payers  resented  and  resisted  another  tax  inroad, 
especially  on  the  base  of  the  already  much-used  property 
tax.  There  were  masses  of  laws  and  regulations  that  ap- 
plied to  secondary  education  that  were  extended  to  commu- 
nity colleges.  There  were  frequently  inhibiting,  some- 
times strangulating. 

Despite  all  this,  the  consensus  of  all  study  groups, 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation, 
and  Economic  Progress,  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
National  Goals,  of  the  Educational  Policies  Committee, 
was  that  the  country  should  attempt  to  provide  two  years 
of  post- secondary  education  for  all  qualified  students, 
and  that  the  public  community  college  was  an  effective 
instrument  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  results  of  planned  community  college  growth  can 
be  dramatically  seen  by  an  example  from  Florida.  In 
1957,  33%  of  all  first- time  college  entrants  in  the  state 
attended  the  state  university  system,  47%  attended  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  20%  the  public  community  colleges. 
By  1966,  only  15%  attended  the  state  university,  22%  the 
private  institutions,  and  63%  the  public  community  col- 
leges . 

The  basic  function  of  the  older  junior  college  was  to 
provide  the  first  two  years  of  a four-year  baccalaureate 
program.  This  function  has  continued  in  the  community 
college,  but  there  have  been  added  a number  of  other  func- 
tions, including  the  provision  of  occupational  education, 
general  education,  remedial  or  development  programs,  con- 
tinuing or  adult  education,  community  service  and  counsel- 
ing and  guidance.  This  array  of  programs  has  lead  to  le 
designation  "the  comprehensive  community  college." 

Two  points  should  be  made,  however.  First,  that 
community  colleges  differ  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
comprehensive.  There  may  be  good  reason  because  of  edu- 
cational structure  within  a commimity  for  any  of  these 
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functions  to  be  attenuated  or  even  abandoned.  Second,  that 
community  colleges  have  no  privilege  of  monopoly  in  any 
of  these  areas.  Many  other  kinds  of  educational  insti- 
tutions separately  perform  any  and  all  of  these  func- 
tions. The  characteristic,  rather,  of  the  community 
college  is  its  housing  of  all  the  functions  under  one 
roof  — its  comprehensiveness.  "The  comprehensive  com- 
munity college  exists  to  give  students  the  opportunity 
beyond  the  high  school  to  find  suitable  lines  of  educa- 
tional development  in  a social  environment  of  wide  range 
of  interests,  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  types  of  intel- 
ligence.* 

The  predominant  organizational  structure  for  the 
community  college  is  a college  district.  This  may  in- 
clude several  school  districts,  a city,  a county-  or 
several  counties,  or  some  combination  of  these.  Many 
community  co3.1ege  districts  are  large  and  populous  enough 
that  several  camjnises  or  colleges  are  within  one  juris- 
diction. The  governing  body  is  generally  a local  Board 
of  Trustees,  which  is  commonly  chosen  by  the  electorate, 
but  in  some  cases  may  be  appointed.  There  is  usually 
financial  support  from  local  tax  sources. 

Within  38  of  the  states,  the  community  colleges  have 
been  organized  into  more  or  less  formalized  state  struc- 
tures with  a state  board  exercising  a coordinating  role. 

In  some  states  (Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Kentucky),  the 
state  board  has  a regulatory  role,  and  the  local  control 
is  minimal.  In  virtually  all  the  states,  the  state 
government  provides  financial  support  for  operation  or 
for  capital  construction  or  for  both.  There  appears  to 
be  a direct  relationship  between  the  degree  of  state 
control  and  the  extent  of  state  financial  support. 

Of  course,  in  most  states,  student  tuition  provides 
a substantial  part  of  the  financial  support,  although 
notable  exceptions  exist  in  California  and  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  City,  where  there  is  no  tuition. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  the  increased  Federal 
support  that  is  available  to  community  colleges.  This 
importance  lies  not  primarily  in  the  money  itself,  but 
rather  in  the  indication,  thereby,  of  the  value  placed 
in  Washington  on  the  contribution  of  the  community  col- 
lege. Among  significant  legislation  affecting  these 
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colleges  are  tJie  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Allied  Health  Professions 
Act,  and  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

-here  are  two  levels  of  evaluation  which  can  be  rst'd 
to  measure  the  community  college.  One  is  to  weigh  the 
goals  of  the  institution;  the  second  is  to  weigh  the 
extent  to  which  these  goals  have  been  reached.  Basic  to 
this  discussion  is  the  cixion  that  ' there*  is  positive 
value  in  extending  educational  opportunity  to  more  indivi- 
duals . The  value  accrues  not  only  to  the  individual , but 
also  to  his  ccHnmimity,  to  his  state,  and  to  his  Nation. 

(This  suggests  a rationale  for  financial  support  for  the 
comiminitY  college  from  all  of  these  sources) . 

Extension  of  educational  oppDrtunity  is  related  to 
accessibility,  roost  usually  geographic  proximity.  Studies 
show  dramatic  increases  in  college  attendance  after  es- 
tablifjhing  a two-year  college  in  a small  city.  A study 
of  attendance  in  a large  metropolitan  area  shows  a direct 
ratio  between  the  number  of  students  attending  and  the 
distance  that  they  lived  from  the  institution.  This 
certainly  has  implications  for  the  location  of  campuses 
within  a college  district.  On  the  other  hand,  specialized 
courses  and  programs  cannot  be  economically  duplicated 
at  every  campus  or  college.  Accessibility  in  these  cases 
may  thus  involve  transporting  students  or  in  providing 
residential  facilities  for  them. 

A second  factor  in  extending  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  more  people  is  the  reduction  of  the  cost  to  the 
individual.  A simplistic  answer  is  to  make  the  educa- 
tion available  without  cost  (this  is  what  we  do  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education) . This  can  be  at  the  same 
time  too  much  and  too  little,  (for  different  individuals). 
It  can  be  too  much  vdien  the  individual  — or  his  parents  - 
are  financially  capable  of  contributing.  It  can  be  too 
little  when  the  additional  costs  of  books,  carfare,  lunches, 
and  the  loss  of  money  which  might  have  been  earned,  pre- 
vent attendance.  The  State  of  New  York  has  for  some  time 
provided  financial  assistance  to  students  based  on  family 
income;  Michigan  State  University  has  indicated  that  it 
will  charge  tuition  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay; 
training  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  provide  for 
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train3e  subsidies « At  present/  student  tuition  and  fees 
at  comraunitY  colleges  seldom  exceeds  $400  per  year,  and 
asTerages  perhaps lalf  cf  that.  This  has  siibstantially  reduced 
financial  barriers  for  many  people,  more  consideration  is 
being  given  to  those  who  are  excluded  by  even  these 
charges . 

The  third  factor  in  extending  educational  opportunity 
is  a liberalized  admission  policy.  Most  community  colleges 
subscribe  to  "open-door"  admission.  The  college  will  ac- 
cept all  high  school  graduates  or  adults  beyond  normal 
high  school  attendance  age  (as-ially  18)  who  can  profit 
from  the  instruction  at  the  institution.  ThiS/  however/ 
is  a frequently  misunderstood  policy  — misunderstood  by 
faculty  as  well  as  by  students  and  their  parents.  It 
does  not  mean  that  any  student  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
course  or  program.  It  is  manifestly  Ui^fair  to  allow  a 
student  to  enroll  in  a course  where  he  does  not  have  a 
reasonable  probability  of  success.  It  is  also  unfair  to 
place  a poorly  prepared  student  in  a class  v^ere  he  will 
iiterfere  with  the  learning  rate  of  the  other  students  in 
the  class.  The  phrase  "reasonable  probability  of  success" 
is  an  interesting  one.  It  is  now  possible  with  an  estimat- 
ed error  of  less  than  5%,  to  predict  academic  success  in 
specific  courses  on  the  basis  of  previous  achievements  in 
school  and  scores  on  standardized  tests.  Most  would 
agree  to  exclusion  of  a student  when  his  probability  of 
success  is  only  1 chance  in  1000;  but  how  about  1 in  100/ 

1 in  10/  1 in  4/  or  1 in  2?  The  concommitant  of  admitting 
a study  in  the  last  category  is  that  he  also  has  a pro— 
bebility  of  1 chance  in  2 of  failing;  putting  it  another 
way/  of  a large  group  of  such  similar  students/  half  will 
fail.  Their  results  conflict  between  the  sentiment  that 
every  individual  should  have  a chance/  and  the  hard 
economics  of  who  pays  for  the  failures. 

The  fourth  and  final  factor  in  extending  educational 
opportunity  is  the  offering  of  a variety  of  programs . 

This  follows  logically  from  the  admission  policy.  Op- 
portunity should  not  be  the  opportunity  to  fail;  it  should 
be  the  opportunity  to  succeed.  The  community  college 
will  have  programs  that  cater  to  a wide  spectrum  of  in- 
terests and  abilities.  It  will/  of  oourse/  offer  trans- 
fer programs  that  prepare  the  graduate  to  continue  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree  program  at  a four— year  college  or 
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university.  It  will  also  offer  occupational  programs  in 
many  fields;  some,  probably  of  two  years  in  length  and 
resulting  in  the  award  of  an  Associate  degree,  will  pre- 
pare graduates  for  employment  as  technicians  or  other  semi- 
professionals; others,  requiring  less  time  and  a lower 
degree  of  abstraction,  and  probably  rewarded  by  a certifi- 
cate or  diploma,  will  prepare  for  other  jobs. 

Further,  the  college  will  offer  a graduated  series 
of  remedial  or  deveiopinental  courses  that  will  take  the 
individual  where  he  is  and  give  him  the  necessary  basic 
training  so  that  he  might  become  qualified  to  profit  by 
a college  experience.  Added  to  this  variety  of  offerings, 
the  community  college  will  attempt  instruction  using 
differing  techniques  to  capitalize  on  individual  differ- 
ences, and  to  give  each  the  opportunity  to  learn  in  his 
own  style.  This  would  seem  to  have  particular  relevance 
to  programs  for  disadvantaged  students,  where  goals  and 
content  might  remain  the  same  if  methods  of  instruction 
were  changed. 

Finally,  the  success  of  the  entire  operation  will 
depend  significantly  on  the  counseling  and  guidance  pro- 
gram whereby  the  college  helps  to  identify  the  special 
interests  and  aptitudes  of  each  student,  provides  him 
with  information  about  the  curricular  and  occupational 
choices  that  are  open  to  him,  and  then  aids  him  in  making 
pertinent  decisions. 

All  of  these  factors  together  will  ensure  a substan- 
tial expansion  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  best  available  statistics,  arxd  these  hold  only 
nationally  and  not  for  individual  institutions,  show  that 
two  out  of  every  three  students  that  enter  community  college 
plan  to  transfer  after  graduation  to  a senior  institution 
and  work  towards  a baccalaureate  degree.  In  fact,  only 
one  out  of  three  do  transfer  (and  about  80%  of  those  do 
earn  the  bachelor's  degree),  but  it  is  interesting  that 
those  who  do  transfer  come  both  from  the  group  that  entered 
with  that  intent,  and  from  the  group  that  entered  without 
it. 


In  any  event,  one  of  the  big  challenges  facing  the 
community  college  is  to  provide  meaningful  education  for 
the  two- thirds  who  do  not  transfer.  In  most  cases,  this 
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education  should  he  related  to  an  occupational  oppor- 
tunity that  would  he  available  after  two  years  (or  less) 
of  post— secondary  education.  They  need  johsi  The  re- 
sponse of  the  community  college  has  heen  the  development 
of  a large  number  of  occupational  curricula. 

The  most  significant  aspect  has  heen  new  curricula 
for  the  preparati.on  of  technicians  or  other  semi— profes- 
sionals. The  increased  complexity  of  our  technology  and 
the  shortage  of  qualified  professionals  in  many  fields 
has  given  rise  to  a new  middle  level  of  manpower.  In 
engineering,  the  engineer  requires  more  sophistication  in 
mathematics,  and  a higher  level  of  abstract  reasoning;  he 
has  become  virtually  an  engineering  scientist.  A new 
breed  of  engineering  technician  has  evolved  to  perform  the 
more  routine  jobs  in  production,  testing,  and  drafting 
that  were  formerly  done  by  engineers. 

In  medicine,  the  physician  no  longer  can  give  re- 
liable health  care  as  an  isolated  general  practioner.  He 
now  needs  the  help  of  a team  of  health  aiucilliaries , 
ranging  from  well-established  and  well-recognized  assis- 
tants as  nurses,  medical  laboratory  technicians,  and  x- 
ray  specialists  to  newer  and  more  esoteric  technologies 
such  as  surgical,  inhalation  therapy,  medical  emergency, 
and  bio-electronics.  (This  last  is  an  individual  concerned 
with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  ccaraplex  elec- 
tronic equipment  now  used  extensively  in  both  diagnosis 
and  therapy. ) 

In  business,  the  growth  of  the  computer  has  produced 
needs  for  persons  who  can  operate,  program,  and  maintain 
these  instruments.  Mid- level  management  positions  in  general 
business  areas;  specialists  in  insurance,  banking  and  real 
estate;  persons  qualified  to  work  in  supermarkets  or  hotels 
and  restaurants  — all  are  in  short  supply. 

In  the  piiblic  service,  such  positions  as  police  and 
fireman  now  frequently  require  the  additional  education 
that  can  be  acquired  through  study  to  an  Associate  degree. 
Further,  corrections  officers,  traffic  specialists,  plan- 
ning officials,  and  others  require  trained  support  staff. 

The  entire  area  of  teacher  assistants  and  othex  educational 
auxilliaries  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
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In  all  these,  and  in  other  fields  as  well,  community 
colleges  have  established  programs.  The  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  Aiaerican  Junior  Colleges  lists  over  100  major 
categories  of  occupational  programs  at  two-year  colleges 
and  each  monthly  issue  of  the  AAJC  Occupational  Education 
Bulletin  makes  new  additions  to  the  list. 

Development  of  occupational  education  in  the  community 
college  not  only  ^as  potential  for  solving  manpower  pro- 
blems of  employers,  but  it  can  also  provide  the  opportunity 
for  meaningful  jobs  for  students,  which,  perhaps  are  better 
restated  to  their  interests  and  abilities  than  are  profes- 
sional positions.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
most  occupational  progra^is  are  not  overstibscribed  by  ap- 
plicants. The  pervading  mores  of  our  society  emphasize 
top-level  and  professional  positions.  Students  and  their 
parents  are  not  turned  on  by  technician  jobs-  ”0h,  they 
are  fine  for  the  person  down  the  block,  but  not  for  me 
or  for  ny  child." 

This  influence  is  hard  to  combat-  It  requires  most 
likely  the  development  of  career  and  curriculum  ladders, 
where  the  technician  position  is  one  of  the  entry  points, 
but  %diere  opportunity  exists,  perhaps  with  further  educa- 
tion, for  both  horizontal  and  vertical  mobility.  Ihe 
beginnings  of  such  developnents  are  visible  in  New  Careers 
programs  on  one  hand,  and  in  baccalaureate  technology 
programs  on  the  other. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  developnent  of  occupa- 
tional programs  lies  wholly  within  the  educational  community. 
High  school  teachers  and  counselors,  themselves  products 
of  graduate  study  at  the  university,  have  been  reluctant 
to  recommend  technical  education  to  their  students.  The 
community  colleges  have  not  established  good  relations 
with  the  high  schools  either  in  helping  with  the  high 
school  guidance  function,  or  in  creating  occupational 
programs  that  span  high  school  and  community  college 
years,  drawing  upon  the  high  school  experience  to  expand 
and  enrich  the  potential  of  the  community  college. 

Nor  has  sufficient  liaison  been  established  with  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities.  I have  alluded  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  technologies 
vhereby  the  basic  technical  component  of  the  Associate 
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degree  can  be  capped  with  courses  leading  to  related  careers 
in  technology^  management,  or  teaching.  These  routes  should 
be  open  to  all  students,  although  it  would  be  anticipated 
that  they  would  be  taken  by  only  a few. 

Even  within  the  community  college  itself,  academic 
faculty  have  often  not  accepted  their*  technical  brethren 
whole-heartedly.  Promotional  policies  frequently  favor 
graduate  study  over  practical  experience.,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  technologists.  This  may  be  changing  as  semi-profes- 
sional positions  are  evolving  from  social  science  and  com- 
munication fields,  and  the  entire  faculty  becomes  involved 
in  technical  education  as  well  as  in  general  education. 

A second  determinant  in  community  college  curriculum 
is  the  provision  of  continuing  education.  There  is  cer- 
tainty today  that  no  one  will  ever  "complete"  his  education 
and  that  there  will  be  demands  for  vocational,  avocational, 
and  cultural  courses  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  indi- 
vidual. By  offering  courses  of  shorter  or  longer  duration, 
throughout  the  day  and  evening,  even  on  week-ends,  and 
all  through  the  year,  the  community  college  has  responded 
to  this  demand.  These  classes  may  be  for  credit  or  not-for- 
credit.  They  may  be  only  a single  lecture,  a series  of 
lectures,  or  a class  meeting  for  an  entire  semester.  The 
offerings  may  parallel  the  "regular"  offerings  of  the 
institution  or  they  may  be  vocational  in  nature,  providing 
for  the  training  of  skilled  workers,  the  upgrading  of  tech- 
nicians, or  the  refurbishing  of  professionals.  They  may 
be  avocational  to  develop  leisure  time  pursuits  from 
archery  to  zoology.  They  may  be  contributions  to  the 
political,  social,  or  economic  life  of  the  community.  The 
students  who  enroll  may  be  from  16  to  60- 

This,  then,  is  the  community  college  of  today;  an 
institution  that  will  vary  in  character  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  but  which  generally  is  one  that 
will  reject  no  service  that  it  can  offer  to  the  community 

that  established  it. 

* 

What  of  the  future?  My  crystal  ball  is  no  better  than 
that  of  many  others.  When  I look  into  it#  some  things  are 
clear,  but  others  are  very  hazy.  Obviously  what  follows 
is  opinion,  based  on  personal  observations  and  experiences 
and  reflecting  personal  prejudices.  The  time  span  I am 
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looking  at  is  roughly  the  next  thirty  years,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twenty- first  century. 

First,  I believe  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  community  colleges  until  the  pattern  of 
Florida  and  California  of  providing  an  institution  within 
community  distance  of  virtually  every  individual  is  achieved 
nationally.  I estimate  that  this  will  require  approximately 
2500  colleges,  1500  more  than  now  exist,  suggesting  a con- 
tinuation of  the  growth  rate  of  an  average  of  50  new  in- 
stitutions a year  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  After  that 
time,  I predict  that  the  rate  of  establishment  of  new 
colleges  will  decrease. 

Secondly,  I believe  that  there  will  be  more  students 
attending  college.  This  will  result  both  from  a growth  of 
population  and  from  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation attending  college.  Although  enrollments  in  four- 
year  colleges  will  grow,  I predict  that  the  enrollment 
growth  in  two-year  colleges  will  be  proportionately  much 
greater.  The  community  college  will  serve  a much  larger 
group  of  the  population. 

With  regard  to  organizational  structure,  I see  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  administrative  linkages  of  com- 
munity colleges  to  high  school  districts.  I believe  that 
the  predominant  organizational  unit  will  be  the  separate, 
independent  junior  college  district.  Most  of  these  will 
remain  coterminous  'with  conventional  political  divisions — 
the  county  seems  the  most  logical  choice  in  most  of  the 
country.  Both  population  and  geography  prdslems  in  many 
of  these  districts,  however,  will  tend  to  produce  multi- 
campus or  multi— college  establishment.  There  are  a 
number  of  existing  districts  that  are  probably  too  small 
now  to  mount  a cyood  community  college  program.  Neverthe- 
less, I expect  that  parochial  loyalty  will  prevent  much 
amalgamation  of  small  districts  into  larger  ones. 

I think  that  the  pattern  of  financial  support  will 
follow  fairly  closely  that  which  currently  exists,  with 
student,  local  community,  and  state  all  contributing. 

Among  these  sources,  I expect  that  the  state  share  will 
tend  to  increase  relative  to  the  other  two.  Obviously 
the  cost  of  community  college  education  is  going  to  in- 
crease both  in  terms  of  present  day  dollars  and  in 
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absolutie  amounts.  Federal  aid  is  likely  to  increase, 
but  I believe  that  it  will  stay  predominantly  categorical 
rather  than  general.  There  is,  of  course,  pending  legis- 
lation that  would  greatly  increase  Federal  general  support 
of  community  colleges,  but  X believe  that  the  likelihood 
is  that  this  money,  if  it  bcccmcr:  av'ailciblc,  v/ill  be 
channelled  through  the  states  in  accordance  with  state 
plans.  I believe  that  there  will  be  a substantial  increase 
in  student-support  programs,  including  work  study  and  coop- 
erative education  as  well  as  loans,  scholarships,  and  sti- 
pends. 

With  or  without  any  substantial  increase  in  state- 
support  formulas,  there  will  be  heavy  pressure  to  increase 
control  by  the  states.  This  may  take  the  form  of  State 
approval  for  curriculum  establishment  and  standards  for 
such  diverse  matters  as  building  specifications  and  faculty 
qualifications.  Some  of  this  may  result  from  natural 
self- justification  on  the  part  of  state  bureaucracies, 
other  will  be  a genuine,  selfless  attempt  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  State  plan  of  higher  education.  The  State 
will  exercise  control  to  prevent  needless  proliferation  of 
specialized  programs  for  which  there  is  only  limited  man- 
power need  and  student  demand.  The  State  will  also  tend 
to  require  that  specialized  educational  opportunities  are 
not  limited  to  students  because  of  their  geographic  loca- 
tion. 


Such  control  may  require,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  State  subsidize  transportation  and  residencies  for 
students  who  are  thus  affected,  and  charge-back  authori- 
zation to  reduce  the  financial  strain  on  a particular 
local  district. 

Effective  voluntary  cooperation  among  community  col- 
leges can  delay  the  €5stablishment  of  strict  State  control. 
The  development  of  consortia  would  seem  a significant  move- 
ment in  this  direction. 

There  are  two  pressures  that  will  tend  to  work  some- 
what in  the  opposite  direction  to  more  centralization. 

These  are  faculty  and  student  militancy.  Both  are  already 
quite  evident.  Faculty  militancy  will  press  for  individual 
and  institutional  automony  to  set  course  requirements,  de- 
termine grading  standards,  select  texts,  and  establish  cur- 
riculum. I believe  that  faculty  will  be  successful  in 
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these  demands,  but  that  in  the  time  span  I am 

they  are  not  likely  to  be  too  successful  in  having  a larg 

voice  in  broader  policy  matters.  Also,  ^ 

likely  to  become  more  significantly  involved  in  tte 
cedures  of  hiring,  retaining,  and  promoting  faculty.  This 
™.ult  i;  replacement  of  like  by  like,  a unifoM.- 
‘i^y  ::  philosophically  - among  faculty,  and  mainrenanu. 

of  the  status  quo. 

student  militancy,  I believe,  will 
control  over  student  activities  and  regulations,  and  will 
take  political  postures  on  such  matters  as  minor i y ^ 
an^miliiarism  The  community  college  students,  generally, 
are  not  ^^kely  to  become  leaders  of  militant  student  groups 
aey  are  more  apt  to  imitate  what  is  done  on  other  campuses . 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  that 
community  colleges  is  in  the  instructional  mettods 
ials,  and  techniques  that  will  be  used.  I don  t see  th 
probability  of  abandonment  of  convent^nal 

discussion  sessions  as  we  know  them  today,  indivi- 

extensive  supplementing  of  them  by 
dualized  instruction.  The  most  used 

audio- tutorial  systems  involving  video  and  audio  ^ . 
film  loops  and  slides,  and  programmed  instruction  book  . 

The  s*-'-’""*-  will  use  these  devices  to  review  material, 

hanas-on  experieucco,  x-.  — x ^ 

tended  campus  facilities  (as  an  extension  of 
education  utilizing  the  plants,  offices,  and 

facilities  of  the  community).  It  doesn’t  seem  likely  that 

computer-assisted  or  f exL^ 

have  widespread  adoption  because  of  the  9^®®^ 
involved.  Of  course,  all  of  these  devices  ^re  already 

being  explored  in  some  colleges,  “®^  f 

great  advantage,  l believe,  is  that  we  ® . 

Lorn  the  necessity  of  fixed  starting  and  ending 

j nfOCfjrSSS  • W©  will  -D 

in  a course,  and  only  ^ i oar-n  - 

>ko  T .c  . 5Lnd  let  liiin  Iwarn 

able  to  take  the  stud6i.u  extent 

at  his  best  pace  and  in  his  owi.  style  - to  the  extent 
aafhe  ifc^ble.  Hopefully,  this  can  lead  to  an  easing 
of  strict  course  credit  structure,  and  permit  us  uO  give 
credit  for  learning  regardless  of  where  or  how  the 
learning  has  taken  place. 
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Again,  this  has  further  implications.  One  is  the 
development  of  valid  and  reliable  testing  procedures. 
There  is  need  for  tests  that  will  measure  what  a student 
Icnov/s  on  sutirsncs  to  tlis  coXXs^o  fo2T  otlis3r  tosts 
will  measure  both  his  aptitudes  for  further  learning  and 
his  style  of  learning.  At  intervals  during  the  course, 
tests  will  weigh  the  amount  of  learning  that  has  taken 
place,  and  will  suggest  review,  remedial,  and  enrichment 
programs  for  the  student.  Finally,  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  curriculum  will  measure  student  achievement  both  for 
his  own  sake  and  as  an  indicator  to  employers . 


Second,  these  techniques  will  make  more  feasible 
articulation  across  the  educational  range  from  high  school 
through  community  college  to  university.  We  can  then  stop 
worrying  about  appropriate  levels  of  education.  It  won’t 
matter,  e.g.,  whether  calculus  has  been  studied  in  high 
school,  in  community  college,  or  in  the  university.  We 
will  be  able  to  construct  individual  programs  based  on 
information  relative  to  past  progress  and  with  varied 
content,  dependent  on  interests  and  aptitudes.  Plugging 
into  such  s system  with  continuing  education  programs 
would  again  appear  to  be  reasonab^  simple,  I would  point 
out  that  WY  prediction  is  much  simpler  and  involves  much 
less  aupiiisticdted  hardware  and  sorbware  tliail  some  seers 
are  suggesting. 


With  regard  to  curriculum,  I predict  that  all  of  the 
present  functions  of  the  community  college  and  the  pro- 
grams to  implement  them  will  continue.  However,  I see  a 
shift  in  the  proportions  of  the  enrollments  in  each  type 
of  program.  I believe  that  -proportionately  there  will  be 
fewer  students  enrolled  in  the  transfer  curriculum  (par- 
ticularly in  the  present  day  liberal  arts  and  pre-profes- 


However,  the  distinction  between  these  two  tracks  will 
become  hazy,  as  students  will  regularly  travel  back  and 
forth  across  the  boundaries.  The  spectrum  of  occupational 
offerings  in  the  community  college  will  be  widened,  both 
horizontally  and  vertically.  The  horizontal  broadening 
will  lead  to  perhaps  8-10  programs  in  each  of  (the)  4 or  5 
major  divisions  in  a moderate  sized  college,  while  larger 
ones  v/ill  have  2-3  times  that  nuiriber.  Vertical  growth  will 


result  in  a family  of  occupations  within  a specialty  that 
could  provide  multiple  convenient  exit  points . Core 
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curriculum  or  extensive  commonality  of  courses  will  in- 
crease, allowing  postponement  oi.  terminal  career  choices 
and  flexibility  in  all  directions.  Regional  planning  and 
exchange  agreements  will  provide  comprehensiveness  for 
smaller  institutions. 

I believe  that  the  single  largest  function  of  the 
community  college  will  become  the  preparation  of  techni- 
cians or  other  semi-professionals.  I predict  a substan- 
tial increase  in  the  demands  for  this  type  of  individual 
as  technological  developments  cause  industry  to  differen- 
tiate staffing  patterns  and  call  for  new  specializations. 
The  community  college  would  seem  to  be  the  institution 
best  qualified  to  undertake  this  extensive  job. 

As  I have  suggested  before,  I also  believe  that 
there  will  be  stibstantial  development  of  baccalaureate 
programs  in  technology,  so  that  occupational  programs 
will  become  even  less  "terminal"  than  at  present,  and  it 
will  become  commonplace  for  Associate  degree  graduates  in 
occupational  curricula  to  go  on  to  the  baccalaureate. 

On  the  other  hand,  community  colleges  will  also  pro- 
liferate occupational  programs  at  less  than  Associate 
degree  level,  remedial,  developmental,  and  bridging  pro- 
grams of  many  kinds,  and  an  assortment  of  continuing 
education.  The  grcwth  in  size  and  diversity  of  commun- 
ity college  programs  suggests  an  increasingly  important 
role  for  the  guidance  and  counseling  staff. 

In  summary,  the  years  ahead  will  offer  great  challenge 
and  much  excitement  for  those  involved  in  community  college 
education.  The  tempering  factor,  I believe,  will  be  a 
demand  by  the  public  for  accountability  by  the  colleges. 

f^.GUlty  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  program  and  to  present  objective  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  specified  goals  have  been  achieved. 
This  will,  at  first,  tend  to  be  restrictive,  but  as  valid 
evaluative  techniques  are  developed,  I believe  that  it 
will  promote  innovative  practices. 

The  community  college  is  coming  of  age.  It  has  before 
it  both  the  delights  and  the  responsibilities  of  adulthood. 
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Conference  Proceedings — Study  Group  Reports 


As  indicated  earlier,  the  main  concern  of  the  work- 
study  conference  participants  was  to  take  part  in  study 
groups  to  more  carefully  examine  an  assigned  topic. 

These  topics  were  as  follows: 

1.  Focus  on  the  Problem 

2.  Curriculum  Planning 

3.  Articulation  of  Courses  and  Curricula  for 

Industrial  Teacher  Preparation 

4.  Staff 

5.  Technical  Laboratory  Facilities 

6.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

7.  Admission  and  Transfer 

8.  Students 

9.  The  Future — Adapting  to  Change 

In  each  case,  the  groups  developed  a rather  detailed  out- 
line of  the  salient  issues  involved  in  their  study  topics. 
These  were  expanded  and  elaborated  upon  to  present  a docu- 
ment which  would  reflect  both  the  thinking  of  the  group 
members  and  the  available  research  and  survey  information. 
The  groups  were  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
charts,  if  any,  and  the  identification  of  suitable  illus- 
trations to  accompany  their  written  materials.  After  a 
rather  careful  excimination  of  these  documents  by  the 
entire  group,  they  were  submitted  to  the  project  directors 
and  served  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  final 
guideline  bulletin. 

Evaluation  of  the  Tentative  Guideline  Bulletin 

After  the  project  directors  had  reviewed  the  materials 
carefully  and  done  some  preliminary  editing.,  a tentative 
guideline  bulletin  was  assemblf-.d,  duplicated,  and  dis- 
seminated to  all  conference  participants.  These  individ- 
uals were  instructed  to  examine  the  total  docuinent  for 
the  purposes  of  making  corrections,  additions,  deletions, 
or  possible  changes  in  the  format.  The  results  of  this 
evaluation  were  utilized  by  the  project  directors  in  the 
production  of  the  final  bulletin. 
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SECTION  FOUR 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  GUIDELINE  BULLETIN 


TO  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of  the 
guideline  bulletin,  "Partners  in  Industrial-Technical 
Teacher  Education/The  Cooperative  Roles  of  the  Community- 
Junior  Colleges  and  the  Senior  Institutions,"  a survey 
form  was  developed  (See  Appendix  for  sample.)  which  was 
sent  to  four  major  groups  that  participated  in  early 
surveys  concerning  the  pi:*3sent  status  of  articulation. 

A copy  of  the  Bulletin  and  a survey  form  were  sent  to 
the  following  groups: 

1.  Heads  of  industrial  education  deoartments  at 
senior  institutions 

2 . Admissions  offices  in  senior  institutions 

3.  Community-junior  college  counselors 

4.  Deans  of  technical  studies  at  community- 
junior  colleges 

5.  Others  (This  group  included  the  personnel  who 
participated  in  the  Work-Study  Conference 

and  state  directors  in  the  six  states  involved.) 

It  was  originally  intended  to  compare  the  results 
of . evaluation  by  dividing  the  returns  into  five  major 
groups : 

1.  Total  reaction 

2.  Reaction  of  the  department  heads  in  the  senior 
institutions 

3.  Reactions  of  admissions  offices  in  the  senior 
institutions 

4.  Reactions  of  the  community- junior  college  coun- 
selors 

5.  Reactions  of  deans  of  technical  studies  in 
community- junior  colleges 
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However,  the  results  were  so  similar  that  there  was 
no  need  for  this  more  specific  analysis.  In  tabulating 
the  results,  the  evaluation  ideas  were  divided  into  four 
major  groups;  namely, 

A . Articulation  Problems 

B.  Evaluation  of  Recommendations 

C-  Present  Plans  for  Partnership  and  Pyramid  Programs 

D.  Overall  Reaction  to  the  Bulletin 

Articulation  Problems 


To  the  question: 

Do  you  believe  that  the  C-JC  should  provide 
technical  and  professional  courses  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  complete  a degree  at  an 
SI? 

the  respondents  answered  affirmatively  (89  percent) , while 
4 percent  ignored  this  q[uestion.  Of  the  remaining  7 per- 
cent, about  half  indicated  that  professional  courses  should 
be  taught  at  the  senior  institution  only  and  that  the 
community-junior  college  should  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
the  technical  area.  It  is  apparent  that  tlie  great  majority 
of  professional  personnel  both  at  the  community’— junior  colle^ 
and  senior  institution  realize  that  to  be  effective  the 
community-junior  college  must  have  a two-year  program  for 
industrial  teacher  preparation  Wiich  is  equivalent  to  the 
first  two  years  that  can  be  obtained  in  senior  institutions. 

To  the  question: 

Are  regular  meetings  held  between  person- 
nel of  the  SI  and  C— -JC  in  your  area  to 
discuss  the  articulation  of  prograuns  for 
preparing  IE  teachers? 

61  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  there  were  no 
regular  meetings,  while  33  percent  said  that  meetings  were 
held  but  not  on  a regular  basis.  Six  percent' did  not 
respond  to  this  question.  Obviously,  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  developing  any  coordinated  and  articulated  pro- 
gram whether  it  be  in  industrial  teacher  preparation. 
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industrial  technology,  or  any  technical  area  i=  the  need 
for  regular  meetings  between  professional  personnel  co 
discuss  their  problems,  The  directors  of  this  project 
have  found  in  meeting  with  school  personnel  at  many 
community-junior  colleges  and  senior  institutions  that 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  faced  by  both  groups  is 
the  lack  of  information  ^out  the  other  institutions - 
The  constant  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  plan  for 
getting  professional  personnel  frcmi  both  institutions 
together  even  though  the  total  education  program  of 
more  cind  more  students  cranpleting  a degree  will  be  a 
dual  responsibility  of  the  ccxnmunity- junior  college  and 
senior  institution. 

To  the  question: 

Do  you  believe  the  implementation 
of  the  guideline  recommendations  will 
improve  the  articulation  between  the 
C-JC  and  SI? 

the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  respondents  (91  percent) 
indicated  that  they  believed  that  the  use  of  this  Bulletin 
would  improve  the  problem.  Only  3 percent  answered 
negatively  and  6 percent  did  not  respond  to  this  question - 

To  the  question: 

Will  this  guideline  bulletin  affect  your 
future  plans  for  cooperating  in  IE 
teacher  preparation  programs? 

69  percent  indicated  that  it  would  affect  their  future 
plans,  while  18  percent  felt  that  it  would  have  no  effect 
on  their  plans.  Thirteen  percent  did  not  respond  to  this 
question.  Obviously  while  more  professional  personnel 
believed  that  the  implementation  is  essential,  some  feel 
there  is  a wide  "gulf”  between  the  two  institutions  that 
must  be  bridged. 


ivaiaaticn  of  Recommendations 


The  single  question  listed  below  attempted  to  get 
at  the  problem  of  how  useful  each  section  of  the  Bulletin 


would  be  to  the  respondents . Two  sections ; namely/  cur- 
riculum and  counseling  and  guidance  were  given  a slightly 
less  favorable  evaluation.  However/  in  analyzing  this 
by  groups/  64  percent  of  the  counselors  in  community- 
junior  colleges  listed  the  curriculum  as  excellent  and 
58  percent  felt  that  counseling  and  guidance  was  also 
excellent.  Those  professional  personnel  who  work  most 
directly  with  the  students  find  these  sections  very 
valuable. 


How  do  you  evaluate  the  usefulness  of 
the  information  and  reccmonendations 
dealing  with 2 


Exc. 

Fair 

Poor 

No 

Response  SECTION  ON: 

64 

27 

1.  j 

8.0  Focus  on  the  Problem 

52 

41 

.4 

6.6  Curriculum 

55 

36 

.4 

8.6  Articulation 

53 

34 

3.0 

10.0  Staff  and  Facilities 

51 

38 

4.0 

7.0  Counseling  and  Guidance 

55 

34 

3.0 

8.0  Student  Transfer  and  Adm 

Present  Plans  for  Partnership  and  Pyramid  Programs 
To  the  question: 

Do  you  presently  have  or  are  you 
planning  an  arrangement  between 
the  C-JC  and  SI  in  your  geographic 
area  that  follows  the  general 
guidelines  listed  under  the: 


PARTNERSHIP 


PYRAMID 

PROGRAM 
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Mucli  worlc  needs  to  be  done  to  implement  these  programs 
throughout  the  country  and  particularly  in  the  six  states 
involved  in  this  study. 

To  the  question: 

If  a Partnership  Program  were 
established  in  your  area,  should 
there  be: 


New  professional  courses  at  the 
C-JC,  such  as  Introduction  to  IE 


Seminars  for  counselors  in  C-jC 
and  SI 


In-service  programs  for  tech- 
nical teachers  in  C-JC  and  SI 


The  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  would  like 
to  see  the  above  suggestions  put  into  practice.  To 
implement  these  three  recommendations  will  require 
additional  organization  and  direction.  Special  attention 
must  be  given  to  these  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 

Overall  Reaction  to  the  Bulletin 


Yes 

1 

No 

No 

Response 

65 

20 

15 

Yes 

No 

No 

Response 

87 

5 

O 

Yes 

No 

? No 
Response 

85 

6 

9 

The  r::ajor  qucsti.on' 

What  is  your  over-all  reaction  to 
the  bulletin  in  terms  of  comprehension, 
utility,  accuracy,  and  presentation? 

showed  that  67  percent  said  the  Bulletin  was  excellent. 
Twenty-four  percent  indicated  it  as  fair.  Only  one 
percent  answered  poor,  and  8 percent  did  not  respond  to 
the  question.  The  following  specific  comments  and 
reactions  are  typical  of  those  answering  the  survey 
form. 
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From  Department  Heads  ^ 


Rather  than  be  overly  concerned  with  guid- 
ance at  the  junior  college,  an  introductory 
course  (Survey  of  Industrial  Education,  perhaps) 
would  be  most  effective  as  an  elective.  There 
is  also  a problem  in  separating  technical  skills 
from  pedagogy  in  cur  Dean's  mind.  This  is  \diy 
industrial  school  experience  is  not  accepted 
for  credit.  Some  real  selling  must  be  done 
on  this  'competencies'  angle. 

An  excellent  piece  of  workMl 

It  appears  the  element  of  flexibility  in 
course  transfer  to  a college  has  been  over- 
looked. There  are  a variety  of  technical 
programs  offered  in  the  J.C.'s,  A student 
would  be  able  to  transfer  all  his  work  with- 
out being  penalized.  This  facet  should  be 
considered  in  articulating  across  the  board 
with  senior  institutions. 

1-  C-JC  should  not  offer  senior  level 
courses  such  as  'Methods.' 

2.  SI  students  should  be  able  to  ‘go 
back'  to  C-JC  for  certain  junior  level  and 
technical  course  work  but  no  tuition  agree- 
ment can  presently  be  made  because  of 
legal  problems. 

We  have  a program  esp'^cially  designed 
for  Junior  College  transfers  who  have  earned 
the  Associate  Degree  in  a technical  program. 

They  do  not  lose  any  credits  classified  as 
college  level  credits  by  the  junior  college 
in  its  catalogue.  Ws  also  have  a similar 
program  here  on  campus.  That  is,  v/e  are 
authorized  to  offer  the  associate  degree 
in  technology. 

It  looks  well  done  and  well  presented. 

I've  received  some  negative  comments  on  the 
use  of  yellow — tends  to  fade  into  background 
and  a little  difficult  to  read. 

I find  the  content  and  presentation 
excellent. 
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From  Depcurtment  Heads  Contd. : 


Inservice  programs  needed  for  I. A.  teachers 
to  update  content  and  skills  pertaining  to  anal- 
yses based  on  industrial  techno  logy  ~not  trades . 
In-service  seminars  needed  for  counselors  to 
inform  them  of  nature  and  characteristics  needed 
in  prospective  teachers  of  up-to-date  I. A. 

From  Community- Junior  College  Counselors: 

There  are  no  reasons  why  we  could  not  esr^lish 
a channel  of  communication  between  ourselves 
and  the  Senior  Colleges  or  Universities  in  the 
area  in  order  to  attempt  to  achieve  the  pyra- 
mid program  approach. 

, The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  man^/ 

of  our  students  attend  one  year  in  a 2 yr. 
tech,  program  before  they  decide  to  become 
teachers.  These  students  still  lose  credit 
when  they  transfer.  I believe  the  intellec- 
tual snobbery  that  allows  the  4-year  school 
to  arbitrarily  reject  credits  from  a com- 
munity college  technology  program  does  little 
to.  aid  the  students  of  our  state! 

Because  many  C-JC  personnel  are  primarily 
concerned  with  transfer  programs  it  could 
be  that  this  effort  would  have  many  addi- 
tional benefits  for  IE  at  the  C-JC. 

I think  that  sometime  this  summer 
there  should  be  an  effort  made  to  draw  up 
an  articulation  agreement  and  formulate  some 
parallel  course  equivalent  sheets  between  the 
SI  and  C-JC. 

Excellent  bulletin — provides  a good 
model  for  a college  such  as  ours — 4 years 
old,  new  and  developing  programs.  Articulation 
in  (our  state)  is  improving  and  frankly  the 
SI  have  treated  our  industrial  transfer  stu- 
dents very  well  on  an  individual  basis,  however, 
a broader  program  commitment  is  needed. 
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From  Community-Junior  College  Counselors  Contd. : 

Thank  you — this  publication  is  outstanding 
I will  use  it  to  start  the  'creative'  process 
toward  a up  dated  Vocational-Technical  curric- 
ulum. 


I think  that  this  is  an  excellent  resource 
book-  As  I expressed  on  the  other  side,  in 
order  to  initate  a program  that  you  described, 
it  would  take  the  combined  efforts  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees  to  set  priorities,  our 
President  to  encourage  a start  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  cooperation  of  staff,  counselors, 
high  school  and  senior  institutional  repre- 
sentatives to  carry  out  the  program. 

The  problem,  as  such,  was  defined,  however 
it  would  seem  that  the  reason  for  its  being 
would  have  been  helpful  in  understanding  the 
need  for  a solution-  Also  the  implications 
involved  in  'the  problem'  as  it  relates  to 
our  technological  society  might  have  increased 
its  stimulus  potential - 

As  previously  stated  in  the  guidelines, 
more  courses  of  the  technical  or  technology 
area  should  be  offered  in  the  first  two  years 
of  J.C.  Be  pleased  to  assist  in  any  way 
possible . 

At  the  present  time  the  vocational- 
technical  programs  are  geared  toward  job 
entry  after  the  specialized  vocational 
courses  in  the  C-JC-  A cooperative  pro- 
gram voc.-tech-  areas  could  provide 
more  teachers  if  students  could  take 
some  voc.-tech-  courses  that  transfer  to  SI- 

Many  of  our  voc.-tech-  people  at  the 
C-JC  do  not  endorse  IE  because  of  varying 
rivalries  and  jealousies.  We  presently 
have  about  seven  voc.-tech-  courses  (intro- 
ductory) to  our  primary  SI- 
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From  Ccxnmunity-Junior  College  Counselors  Contd.s 

We  have  been  working  with  SI  in  our  area 
for  years.  State  colleges  are  easy  to  work 
with,  but  the  Universities  do  not  offer 
training  in  I.  Ed.  for  teachers.  We  have  just 
scratched  the  surface  in  this  phase  of  educa- 
tion. I.E.  area  lacks  prestige  with  some 
people . 

As  a C-JC  counselor  I have  also  found 
that  there  is  a great  need  to  provide  high 
school  students  more  occupational  information 
while  they  are  still  in  high  school.  Most 
students  coming  from  high  school  have  not 
been  provided  with  the  occupational  infor- 
mation they  need.  As  a result  I have 
talked  with  many  students  who  have  started 
a vocational  program  (2  yr.)  then  decide 
to  go  to  a senior  college  resulting  in 
a loss  of  credit  hours.  (This  is  another 
place  where  the  partnership  plan  would 
help.) 

From  Deans  of  Technical  Studies: 

I am  pleased  to  see  such  a defin- 
itive survey,  so  well  written  and 
attractively  done. 

We  would  prefer  pyreimid  approach. 

The  associate  degree  should  be  accepted 
by  SI.  The  CC  have  good  programs  and 
students  are  embarrassed  when  credits 
and  degrees  are  not  accepted.  In  addition, 
the  CC  is  more  likely  to  have  the  facil- 
ities and  equipment  to  teach  the  technical 
phases  of  the  program.  One  SI  could 
then  build  on  this  as  the  study  indicates. 

This  study  is  valuable  and  its  implementation 
would  provide  impetus  in  the  solution  of 
a major ^problem.  But  much  cooperation 
is  needed  with  some  compromises  a necessity. 
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Prom  Beans  of  Technical  Studies  Contd.; 

A great  deal  of  valuable  information 
is  provided  in 
presentation . 


The  entire  publication  has  been  most 
helpful  in  the  development  of  an  Ind.-Tech, 
teacher  program.  My  problem  is  will  they 
be  willing  to  accept  the  tech,  ed,  hours  at 
the  senior  institution  = (#  of  sen*,  hrs. 

that  will  be  transfer  in  tech,  courses) 

Well  accepted  and  professionally  donf.. 
Lets  push  this  program  to  a professional 
level.  The  4 year  schools  should  invite 
the  Jr.  College  to  their  meetings  and 
not  give  us  that  'superior  to'  approach. 

Perhaps  redesigning  existing  technical 
co^^ses  in  C.C.  would  serve  these  purposes 
better  than  creating  new  courses . Many  C—JC 
have  excellent  facilities — lets  use  these  to 
s greater  extent  for  exploratory  courses 
as  an  introduction  to  I.E. 

In  general,  is  role  of  C— JC  primarily 
a feeder  station  for  SI?  I think  not.  But, 
if  students  show  interest  or  desire  to  go 
on,  then  appropriate  advisement  is  made. 
U^foj^tunately,  too  many  students  change 
their  career  goals  in  the  4th  semester, 
thereby  increasing  the  transfer  credit 
dissatisfaction.  This  point  plays  a major 
rcls  in  the  'unliappiness  * among  our  graduates 
but  glossed  over  by  many  evaluators. 

Will  also  use  it  with  H.S.  relations. 

The  kind  of  relationship  between  SI 
and  C“JC  as  proposed  has  been  long  overdue, 

I am  encouraged  by  it. 

I will  use  the  information  on  relation- 
ship of  Jr.  College  to  Senior  Institution 
many  ways . Thanks . 
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From  Deans  of  Technical  Studies  Contd.: 


We  must  orient  the  counseling  Dept,  to 
do  a more  effective  job. 

This  is  a sharp  focus  on  the  I.E.  shortage 
and  here  it  will  be  used  to  encourage  admin- 
istrative support  to  develop  the  many  suggestions. 
Excellent  presentation. 

From  State  Department  Officials: 

There  needs  to  be  cooperation  between 
State  Education  Departments  and  both  SI  and 
C-JC  if  a valid  progrcim  is  developed.  Very 
little  is  said  about  involvement  of  local 
administrators  of  Voc.  Ed.  in  planning. 

I hope  this  bulletin  gets  wide  dis- 
tribution. It  exactly  points  up  the  problems 
now  existing  and  gives  credence  to  the 
only  way  to  solve  them.  We  are  dragging  our 
feet  and  maybe  this  report  will  give  us  the 
needed  push! 
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SECTION  FIVE 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Suimnarv 


This  study  was  made  to  investigate  ways  of  improving 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  industrial  education  teachers 
in  California,  New  York,  Texas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Florida.  These  states  were  selected  because: 

♦They  are  six  of  the  nine  largest  in  population; 

♦They  have  about  one-third  of  all  the  public 
community- junior  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  industrial  education  teach- 
ers is  an  especially  critical  problem  since  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000  new  degree  teachers  of  industrial  education 
will  be  needed  during  the  next  five  years  in  the  United 
States.. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  study  was  to  examine 
approaches  for  utilizing  staff,  facilities,  counseling 
services,  and  programs  in  the  community- junior  colleges 
for  preparing  industrial  education  teachers.  All  catalogs 
from  community— junior  colleges  and  senior  institutions 
were  analyzed.  Surveys  were  sent  to  industrial  education 
department  heads,  admissions  offices  and  transfer  student^ 
in  industrial  education  at  the  senior  institutions;  and  to 
counselors  and  deans  of  technical  studies  at  the  community- 
junior  colleges.  The  results  revealed  the  following  about: 

♦Curriculum— »Manv  vocational-industrial  and  tech- 
nical courses  offered  in  the  community- junior 
colleges  have  the  same  kind  of  content  as  those 
offered  in  the  senior  institutions  for  industrial 
education.  There  are,  however,  very  few  pre- 
industrial education  curriculums  presently 
offered  in  the  community- junior  colleges. 

♦Articulation— A need  exists  for  improving  the 
articulation  between  the  courses  and  programs  in 
the  community- junior  colleges  and  the  senior 
institutions  for  preparing  industrial  education 
teachers . 
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*S~baff  and  Facilities— About:  half  of  the 
vocational-industrial  and/or  technical  staff 
in  the  community- junior  colleges  hold  B.S- 
degrees  in  industrial  or  vocational  educa- 
tion* Facilities  are  available  in  most 
coromu'.iity— junior  colleges  for  offering  many 
courses — principally  in  metalworking, 
drafting,  ind  electronics. 

*Counselors — Counselors  nee.d  better  and 
more  information  concerning  such  matters 
as  definitions  of  industrial  education, 
job  offerings,  current  curriculum  data, 
course  equivalency,  admission  requirements, 
schools  at  which  industrial  education  is 
available,  and  transfer  student  perform- 
ance data., 

*Students — Seventy  (70)  percent  of  the 
students  majoring  in  industrial  educa- 
tion are  transfers  from  community- junior 
colleges.  About  50  percent  r.iade  this 
career  decision  during  or  after  their 
community- junior  college  experience.  The 
most  pressing  problem  students  face  is 
the  loss  ot  credits  when  transferring 
to  the  senior  institution. 

Based  on  the  information: 

A Work-Study  Conference  of  representatives  from 
the  six  states  developed  GuiZsline  Bulletin. 

These  leaders  recommended  two  innovative  approaches 
for  preparing  industrial  education  teachers  in  the 
years  ahead.  They  are  identified  as  the  PAP  (Partner- 
ship and  Pyramid  Programs) , 

The  Partnership  Program,  (two  and  two)  is  a planned 
curriculum  developed  cooperatively  by  the  community- 
junior  colleges  and  the  senior  institutions  with  a 
structured  pre -industrial  teacher  program  at  the 
community— junior  college.  It  is  designed  as  another 
career  opportunity  for  students  wishing  to  take  voca- 
tional-industrial and  technical  classes.  This  two-year 
curriculum  should  be  accepted  at  the  senior  institution 
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3S  the  first  two  years  of  a degree  program  in  indus- 
trial education-  It  is  designed  for  students  %dio 
decide  to  become  industrial  education  teachers  before 
entering  community- junior  college - 

The  Pvrcunid  Program  (two  plus  two)  is  a plan  for 
building  a four-year  industrial  education  degree  on 
the  A,A-S-  in  Technology-  The  senior  institution 
would  tailor  a program  for  the  technical  graduate, 
building  on  his  technical  competencies  such  additional 
courses  in  mathematics,  science,  education,  and 
general  academic  as  cire  needed  to  prepare  him  for 
teaching  in  vocational-industrial  or  technical  educa- 
tion- It  is  designed  for  students  who  decide  to 
become  teachers  of  industrial  education  later  in  their 
community- junior  college  experience  or  before  they 
enter  the  senior  institution - 

If  quality  programs  of  industrial  education — 
industrial  arts,  vocational— industrial,  and  technical 
education — are  to  grow  aind  flourish  in  the  years 
ahead,  these  two  new  teacher  education  approaches  must 

jJ.iipi.ciuciiL.eii.  J.ii  Hie  SxX  alLatcs  COVexcu.  by  thj.5 

study  and  all  other  states  in  vhich  the  community- 
junior  college  is  becoming  a dominant  part  of  the 
total  educational  scene - 

The  Conclusions 


The  conclusions  reached (based  on  a review  of 
research  and  a survey  of  trie  problems^  are  outlined  in 
detail  in  the  Guideline  Bulletin — Partners  in  Indus- 
trial-Technical Teacher  Education/The  Cooperative 
Roles  of  the  Community- Junior  Colleges  and  The  Senior 
Institutions-  The  reader  should  refer  to  this  publi- 
cation which  appears  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report - 
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The  Recoinmendations 


The  following  recommendations  whicQi  are  listed  in 
detail  in  the  Guideline  Bulletin  should  he  implemented  as 
follows : 

1.  Estahlisli  pre-industrial  curriculums — Partnership 
Program — in  community- junior  colleges  with  senior 
institutions  that  have  strong  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  industrial  education*  If  the  Guide- 
line Bulletin  is  to  have  an  impact  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  industrial  education  teachers,  it  is 
essential  that  the  articulation  agreements  be 
planned  and  implemented  between  community— junior 
and  senior  institutions  in  all  geographic  areas. 
Research  has  indicated  that  most  transfer  stu- 
% dents  in  a specific  senior  institution  come  from 

three  or  four  community— junior  colleges  in  their  _ 
immediate  geographic  area.  Therefore,  the  model 
for  the  Partnership  Program  should  be  one  senior 
institution  and  four  to  six  community- junior 
colleges  in  the  immediate  vicinity* 

2*  Course  materials  for  professional  courses  dealing 
with  the  areas  of  the  world  of  work  and  industrial 
education  teaching  are  needed  for  the  community- 
junior  colleges.  One  such  course  titled, 

"Principles  of  Practical  Arts,  Vocational,  and 
Technical  Education  for  Community— Junior  College 
Students"  should  be  designed  to  orient  the 
community— junior  college  students  to  the  total 
occupational  opportunities  related  to  the  teaching 
of  any  of  the  occupational  areas.  This  course 
should  include  an  overview  of  the  areas  of 
vocational-industrial,  agriculture,  business, 
distributive,  health,  and  related  areas. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  directed  toward 
giving  students  an  understanding  of  the  world  of 
work.  A second  course  should  be  "Industrial 
Education  for  Community- Junior  College  Students . " 
There  is  a great  need  for  this  professional 
course  which  will  orient  students  toward  the 
teaching  of  industrial  education  and  also  -a.id 
in  recruiting,  counseling,  and  coordinating  pro- 
grams between  the  community- junior  college  and 
senior  institutions.  A course  of  this  type. 


taught  by  one  of  the  qualified  staff  menibers 
in  the  technical  area,  would  improve  the 
articulation  between  the  conmninity-junior  col- 
lege and  the  senior  institution  since  the 
instructor  would  have  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  needs  suid  problems  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. ihe  such  a course  would 

be: 


a. 

Opportunities  in  industrial  education — 
information  about  supply  and  demand  of  teachers 

b. 

History  and  develojanent  of  industrial  educa- 
tion including  definitions  of  industrial  arts, 
vocational-industrial,  and  technical  educa- 
tion. 

c. 

Industrial  education  teaching  as  an 
occupation. 

d. 

Courses  and  programs  that  can  be  completed 
at  the  communilY- junior  colleges- 

e. 

Opportunities  for  ccHnpleting  a degree  at  the 
senior  institution. 

f. 

Teacher  certification  and  placement. 

g- 

Graduate  work  in  industrial  education. 

3.  There  is  need  for  an  industrial  education  handbook 
for  the  conimunity- junior  college  transfer  stu- 
dents. This  handbook  should  be  designed  and 
developed  for  every  community^- junior  college  that 
is  establishing  Partnership  and  I^ramid  Programs 
with  the  senior  institution  in  their  area.  The 
handbook  should  help  the  student  with  such  planning 
as: 


a. 

Career 

b. 

Determination  of  his  majors  and  minors 

c. 

Information  that  would  facilitate  transfer 
from  the  community- junior  college  to  the 
the  senior  institution. 
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4.  Recruiting  materials  including  a descriptive 
folder  and  a film  tape  on  “Yo\ir  Future  in 
Industrial  Education"  should  be  developed  that 
can  be  used  with  high  school  students  in  the 
area  of  the  comn'.unity- junior  college.  This 
material  would  provide  a smooth  transition  for 
students  from  the  high  school  to  the  community- 
junior  college  to  the  senior  institution. 

5.  There  is  need  to  develop  and  implement  model 
Partnership  and  Pyramid  Programs  at  senior 
institutions  that  do  not  have  any  industrial 
teacher  preparation  at  the  present  time. 

Several  states  that  have  growing  programs  in 
the  ccxnmunity-jTinior  colleges,  such  as 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Nevada  do  not  have  any 
industrial  teacher  preparation  programs  of  their 
own  at  the  senior  institutions.  There  are  other 
large  industrial  areas,  such  as  that  represented 
by  the  Southeastern  area  of  Florida  that  have 

no  industrial  teacher  preparation  programs. 

These  settings  would  be  ideal  for  developing 
model  programs  to  utilize  the  staff-  facilities, 
programs , and  consulting  services  of  the 
community- junior  colleges  for  the  first  two 
years  of  the  industrial  teacher  program.  The 
senior  institutions  would  not  have  a physical 
plant  for  laboratory  classes  in  technical  areas; 
therefore,  pre-service  and  in-service  classes 
for  industrial  education  teachers  would  have  to 
utilize  the  physical  plants  of  the  community- 
junior  colleges,  area  vocational  schools,  or 
the  better  senior  high  schools.  Professional^ 
academic,  and  education  courses  could  be  pro- 
vided in  the  senior  institution.  The  following 
would  be  the  procedure  for  developing  programs 
for  new  areas: 

a.  Develop  a task  force  of  representatives 
from  the  senior  institutions,  community- 
junior  colleges,  and  the  county  and  city 
administrators  of  public  education. 

b.  Study  the  needs  and  plans  for  developing 
future  teachers  of  industrial  education 

for  that  area.  A survey  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  made  to  identxfy  the  kinds  of 
teachers  in  short  supply. 
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c.  Survey  the  physical  facilities,  courses, 
and  programs  presently  offered  hy  the 
community- junior  colleges , vocational 
centers,  and  die  large  high  schools  to 
determine  how  these  may  be  utilized  in  pre- 
paring industrial  education  teachers - 

d.  Develop  four-year  Partnership  and  i^ramid 
Programs  for  these  areas  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  Guideline  Bulletin - 

e.  Implement  these  programs  by  getting  the 
necessary  courses  started,  articulation 
agreements  signed,  and  recruiting  underway. 

f.  Estcdslish  internships  in  industry  cuid 
teaching  for  students  in  industrial  education. 

6.  Develop  in-service  seminars  for  guidance  coun- 
selors in  high  schools,  community- junior  colleges, 
and  senior  institutions  to  provide  a better  under- 
standing for  those  professional  personnel  i^o 
must  work  with  students  wanting  to  prepare  for 
occupations  relating  to  the  world  of  work.  One 

of  the  critical  problems  in  the  educational  system 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  vocational  guidance 
counseling.  Research  has  pointed  up  the  fact 
that  guidance  counselors  are  not  well  prepared 
to  offer  accurate  information  for  students  who 
are  interested  in  technical  occupations  including 
the  teaching  profession  in  industrial  education. 

7.  There  is  need  for  a counselor's  handbook  for  high 
school,  community- junior  college,  and  senior 
institution  counselors  covering  the  areas  of 
industrial  education  teaching  and  other  related 
programs,  such  as  industrial  technology. 

8.  There  is  need  to  develop  in-service  technical  educa- 
tion pilot  programs  for  teachers.  Technical  teach- 
ers in  the  community- junior  colleges  and  senior 
institutions  need  to  upgrade  their  competencies 

and  to  exchange  information  about  ccorses  and  pro- 
grams. The  research  indicated  that  department 
heads  in  senior  institutions  believe  that  this 
is  the  best  method  of  articulating  the  technical 
programs . 
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9.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Partnership  and 
Pyramid  Programs.  Long-term  plans  should  be 
made  to  evaluate  how  effective  the  Partnership 
and  Pyramid  Programs  will  be  in  improving  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  industrial  education 
teachers-  More  comprehensive  data  must  be 
gathered  in  follow— up  surveys  to  provide  feedbaclc 
in  modi^ing  these  two  program®. 

10.  Develop  a national  center  for  identifying  the 

supply  and  demand  for  various  types  of  industrial 
education  teachers-  Hie  problem  of  the  shortage 
of  industrial  education  teachers  v/ill  be  with 
the  profession  for  many,  many  years.  With  pro- 
jected increase  in  the  community— junior  college 
enrollments  and  the  increase  in  demand  for  all 
types  of  industrial  arts,  vocational- industrial, 
and  technical  education  teachers;  the  need  for 
balancing  the  supply  and  demand  will  be  a serious 
problem.  Teacher  mobility  is  also  a factor  that 
may  affect  supply  and  demand.  At  present,  there 
is  no  national  information  as  to  the  need  for 
and  the  supply  of  specific  types  of  industrial 
education  t eachers - i;*or  example,  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  reliable  figures  from  any  national 
office  as  to  the  nuiriber  of  electronics  teachers 
needed  and  the  number  being  produced  each  year. 

There  is  need  to  establish  feedback  procedures 
from  college  placement  centers,  senior  institution 
department  heads,  high  school  administrators 
and  counselors,  and  community— junior  college 
administrators  and  counselors  to  update  them  on 
the  supply  and  demand  needs  for  tochers  of  indus- 
trial arts,  vocational-industrial,  and  technical 
education.  This  feedback  information  should  pro- 
vide supply  and  demand  figures  not  only  by  the 
total  areas  bub  also  by  specific  subject  matter, 
such  as  automechanics,  carpentry,  machine  shop, 
general  metals,  construction,  manufacturing,  etc. 
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S*2*»f  fedgjgd 
CaEff  ia.  Naw  YofE*  Taiai^ 
lifaaii.  Midbifaa.  mii  Florida 


Dear  Teacher  Educator: 

The  following  questionnaire  may  look  both  long  and  formidable, 
but  it  goes  quickly.  Its  concern  is  primarily  with  an.  action  progra-i 
of  extreme  importance  to  you  and  to  your  future  students. 

Yours  is  one  of  the  states  in  \fdiich  the  rapid  growth  of  community- 
junior  colleges  is  having  a great  impact  on  the  preparation  of  indus- 
trial, vocational,  cuid  technical  teachers.  We  are  sure  that  you  share 
with  us  the  concern  for  developing  better  eirticulation  between  the 
technical  work  offered  in  the  community- junior  college  cuid  the  prepa- 
ration needed  for  good  industrial  education  teachers.  Therefore,  we 
are  inviting  you  to  participate  in  this  six— state  study  to  develop  a 
pre- Indus trial  education  teacher  curriculum  for  community- junior 
colleges.  This  study  is  supported  by  funds  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  The  final  report,  \idiich  will  be  available  to  all  T«dio  are 
interested,  will  contain  conclusions  and  recommendations  based  on  your 
responses  and  on  the  results  of  a work— study  conference  that  will  be 
held  on  our  Campus  in  May  of  1969. 

This  study  is  going  out  to  the  department  heads  in  all  of  the 
senior  institutions  in  the  six  states  that  involve  industrial  arts, 
vocational,  and  technical  reachers.  The  accuracy  of  our  findings 
will  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  everyone  who  has  been  invited  to 
participate.  We  are  well  aware  that  you  are  frequently  asked  to 
respond  to  surveys  cuid  that  the  task  oftentimes  seems  burdensome. 
However,  since  this  study  will  have  an  impact  on  your  day-to-day  job 
in  the  years  ahead,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  interested  in  it.  We 
welcome  ciny  additional  comments  you  may  have  about  the  study  and  hope 
that  the  final  report  will  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  your  cooperation 
is  to  us. 
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DEPARTMENT  HEZ^  SURVEY 


Departmental  Informatiion 


Your  name 

Name  of  institution 

Street  or  post  office  address 

City ^County ^State ^Zip 

1-  Total  nuihber  of  majors  in  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education 

2.  Total  nuiriber  of  community- junior  college  transfer  students 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credit 

3.  Does  your  institution  maxntain  an  " jpen  door"  admission  policy  for  all 
graduates  of  community- junior  colleges  in  your  state? 

Yes 1 No 2 

4.  Indicate  the  individual  or  office  responsible  for  evaluation  of 
transfer  credits  from  community- junior  colleges  by  circling  the 
appropriate  nuniber- 

Admissions  Office  does  all  evaluation  of  both 

general  education  and  technical  courses 1 

Admissions  Office  does  all  evaluation  of  both  general  education 
and  technical  courses  that  can  be  easily  evaluated — only  problem 
cases  are  referred  to  you 2 

Admissions  Office  does  evaluation  of  general  education  courses  only. 3 


Department  evaluates  technical  courses 4 

Department  evaluates  all  transfer  credit 5 

Other  (specify)  • 
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5.  Please  circle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the  total  credits 
your  institution  will  accept  for  transfer  from  community- junior 


colleges. 

50%  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  program ..1 

40-49%  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  program 2 

30-39%  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  program 3 

Other  (specify)  ..4 


6.  Please  circle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the  total  credits 

your  department  will  accept  toward  your  technical  course  requirements. 


About  100/6  of  the  technical  course  requirements... 1 

About  75%  of  the  technical  course  requirements 2 

About  50%  of  the  technical  course  requirements ...3 

i 

About  25%  of  the  technical  course  requirements i 4 


7.  Indicate  the  maximum  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  your  department 
will  accept  in  each  of  the  following  technical  areas.  (Note;  The 
total  of  individual  units  below  may  exceed  the  total  indicated  in 
Item  No.  6. ) 

Drafting 

Electricity-Electronics 

General  Industrial  Arts  (Shop) . 

Graphic  Arts 

Metalworking 

Power-Automechanics 

Woodworking 

Industrial  Crafts 

Other  (specify)  --  
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Indicate  the  maximum  cimount  of  credit  your  department  will  accept  in 
each  specific  technical  area  by  circling  the  appropriate  number. 


Same  amount  as  the  total  hours  offered  in  your  department . 

(For  example,  if  your  department  offers  eight  (8)  hours  of 
Electricity-Electronics,  eight  (8)  hours  will  be  accepted 
from  transfer  students .) 1 

Less  than  the  total  cunount  offered  by  your  department .......2 

Some  more  than  the  total  amount  offered  by  your  department. 
(Additional  credit  is  granted  by  utilizing  special  problem 
courses,  seminar  credit,  etc. ) 3 

All  technical  credit  taken  by  the  student  in 

a community- junior  college  regardless  of  amount ..4 

Other  (specify)  ,,5 


Many  community- junior  colleges  offer  in-depth  preparation  in  a highly 
specialized  technical  area  (such  as  20  or  more  hours  of  Machine  Shop 
or  Architectural  Drafting) . How  much  technical  credit  will  you 
accept  as  transfer  in  a specific  area  such  as  Architectural  Drafting 
or  Machine  Shop?  Please  circle  the  appropriate  number. 

Same  as  the  total  number  of  credits  offered  in 

this  specialty  by  your  department 1 


Department  counselor's  judgment 
credits  offered 

All  of  the  technical  credits  in 

Other  (specify) 


used  to  determine  maximum 


— I.  — * 

CLJ-  CX  4 


2 

3 


.4 


Are  the  following  types  of  courses  taken  at  community- junior  colleges 
but  not  part  of  an  Associate  Degree  program  evciluated  for  credit? 

10a.  Trade  and  industrial  type  programs  such  as  those  in 
Automechanics , Sheetmetal , etc . 

Yes 1 No 2 

If  yes,  what  is  the  basis  for  credit  (i.e.  100  contact  hours 
equals  one  (1)  semester  hour)? 


i 

a 


10b.  Apprenticeship  training  courses. 

Yes 1 No 2 

If  yes.  What  is  the  basis  for  credit  (i.e.  100  contact  hours 
equals  one  (1)  semester  hour)? 


11.  Is  college  credit  given  for  previous  work  experience  for  students 
majoring  in: 


Industrial  Arts 


Technical  Education 


Yes 


No. 


Yes, 


No. 


Trade  and  industrial  (Vocational)  Yes, 1 


No. 


If  the  answer  is  yes  to  the  above  question,  how  meiny  semester  hours 
of  credit  is  the  maximum  given  for  work  experience? 


13.  How  is  work  experience  evaluated  for  credit? 

By  interview  (individual  Yes rl 

or  committee) 

By  records  and  recommendations  Yes i 

of  employers 

By  testing  (written  and  performance)  Yes 1 

4 - • 

Other  (specify)  Yes 1 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


2, 


.21 


14. 


How  do  you  handle  technical  transfer  credit  in  your  department? 
Immediate  approval  given  for  all  courses  that 

can  be  transferred — 

Delay  of  transfer  credit  until  students  have  earned 
satisfactory  course  credit  in  your  own  department 

Other  (specify) 


i 

L 

1 


I 

L 


L 
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Effects  of  Transfer  Students  on  Departmental  Curriculum  Planning 


15.  Indicate  the  approximate  change  in  the  mix  of  teaching  majors  in 
Industrial  Education  over  the  past  five  years  in  percentages. 


(%)  i%)  Transfer  Students  from 

Freshmen  Community- Junior  Colleges Others* Total 


1964-65 


100% 


1968-69 


100% 

*Transfers  from  other  departments  on  campus,  from  other 
senior  colleges,  etc. 

Note:  The  suit,  across  each  line  should  equal  100% 


16.  Has  the  grovth  in  the  number  of  transfer  students  from  community- 

junior  colleges  affected  the  number  of  technical  courses  offered  in 
your  department? 

Yes 1 No .....2 

If  yes,  specify  how. 


17.  Indicate  the  change  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  number  of  lower 
level  (freshmen  and  sophomore)  technical  courses  offered  by  your 
department. 

Increased  Decreased  Sarae 


Drafting 

Electricity-Electronics 

General  Industrial  Arts  (Shop) 

Graphic  Arts 

Metalworking 

Power-Aatomechanics 

Woodworking  

Industrial  Crafts 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Other  (specify) 
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1 


3 


r 


, 

18.  Has  the  growth  in  the  number  of  transfer  students  from  ccmmunity- 

junior  colleges  affected  the  requirements  for  your  major  and  minor? 

Yes 1 No 2 

If  yes,  specij^  how. 


19.  Please  circle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the  total  number  of 
community- junior  colleges  that  supply  75%  of  the  transfer  students  to 
your  department. 

1 to  3 1 

4 to  6. . . . 

7 to  9 

10  or  more 


20. 


Articulation  of  Courses  cind  Progrcuns 


Circle  the  number  indicating  the  total  nuniber  of  community- junior 
colleges  your  department  works  with  actively  in  articulating  their 
technical  offerings  with  technical  courses  in  your  department. 


1 to  3 


4 to  6 2 


7 to  9 3 

All  coramimity- junior 

colleges  in  the  state 4 

Other  (specify)  ..5 


t 


} 


L 
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21.  Circle  the  number  indicating  the  kind  of  xnformation  your  department 
supplies  community- junior  college  counselors . 

Specx.fic  course  equivalency  sheets  showing  all  technical 

courses  offered  xn  the  community- junior  college  and  the 

equivalent  courses  in  your  department 1 

If  above  is  circled,  please  provide  a sample. 

A bulletin  jointly  prepared  by  the  technical  staff  of  the 

community-junior  college  and  your  department  indicating 

courses  that  can  be  transferred 2 

If  above  is  circled,  please  provide  a sample. 

Other  (specify)  ••3 


22-  Does  a staff  member  from  your  department  visit  each  of  the  communxty- 
juhior  college  technical  departments  before  transfer  courses  are 
approved? 

Yes 1 No 2 

23-  Check  those  factors  that  are  considered  in  establishing  quality 
creditability  of  technical  courses  in  the  communxty- junior  colleges. 

Your  general  knowledge  of  the  community- junior  college  

Course  outline  used 

Amoiint  )f  laboratory  txme  required 

Laboratory  facilities  at  community- junior  college 

Qualxfxcatxons  of  staff  at  community- junior  college..  

Textbook  used * 

Visit  with  the  head  of  the  technical  department 

in  the  community-junxor  college 
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Check  those  techniques  that  are  used  to  evaluate  technical 
competencies  of  the  community- junior  college  transfer  student . 


None 

Course  ^equivalents  accepted  at  face  value 
Interview  with  individual  student 

X.  •••••••••••••••  • • • 

Written  non- standardized  test. 

Written  standardized  test 


Counseling  and  icecruitinq  of  Transfer  Students 


Indicate  which  of  the  following  methods  are  presently  used  to  keep 
community— junior  college  counselors  informed  of  opportunities  in 
Teaching  of  Industrial  Education. 


Departmental  staff  visits  community- 

junior  colleges  and  talks  to 

counselors  and  technical  staff.  Yes 

Counselors  from  community- junior 
colleges  are  brought  to  campus  for 
visit  and  orientation  in  your 
department.  Yes 

Descriptive  folder  of  your 
department  and  opportunities  in 
Industrial  Education  are  sent  to 
counselors.  If  yes,  please  send 
sample.  Yes 

Scholarship  information  relating 
to  Industrial  Education  is 

regularly  sent  to  counselors.  Yes 


1 No 2 


1 No 2 


1 No 


1 No 2 
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Special  audio-visual  aids  have  been 
made  available  to  counselors  euid  to 
interest  students  in  Industrial  Education. 


Posters 

Yes. . . .1 

No 2 

Filmstrip  auid  tape 

Yes. . . .1 

No  ...2 

Slide  and  tape 

Yes. . . 1 

No 2 

Other  (specify) 

Yes. 1 

No 2 

General  college  catalog  contains 
information  that  describes  in  a 
general  way  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  technical  credit  from 
coimaunity- junior  colleges  to  your 
program. 

General  college  catalog  describes 
specific  course  equivalents  for 
each  technical  course  offered  in 
ycur  department. 

Specific  equivalency  sheets 
showi  *g  your  departmental 
requirements  and  the  community— 
j\inior  college  courses  that  meet 
these  requirements  are  provided 
to  counselors. 


yes 1 No -2  . 


Yes 1 No 2 


Yes ...... 1 No ...... 2 


Indicate  the  methods  presently  used  to  help  high  school  counselqg^ 
to  be  kept  informed  on  the  articulation  of  technical  courses  in  their 
area  community- junior  college  with  the  technical  courses  in  your 
department. 


Descriptive  material  concerning  curric- 
ulum in  Industrial  Education  is 
supplied  to  all  high  school,  counselors 
in  your  state. 


1 No 


2 
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Descriptive  material  showing  equivalency 
courses  that  students  can  take  at  the 
community- junior  colleges  are  supplied 
to  high  school  counselors.  Yes 

High  school  counselors  are  regularly 
invited  to  your  department  so  it  can 
he  explained  to  them  the  opportunities 
in  an  curticulated  program,  between  the 
community— junior  college  in  their  area 
and  the  program  in  your  department.  Yes 


1 No 


2 


27.  Please  indicate  the  major  problems  you  are  now  faci’.ig  with  transrer 
students  from  community- junior  col  .leges. 

Students  come  with  too  much  concentration  of 

credit  in  one  technical  area .' 

Difficult  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  work 
taken  by  transfer  students  in  community- 

junior  colleges — 

No  way  of  accurately  evaluating  the 

competencies  of  transfer  students  from  community- 

junior  colleges 

Difficult  to  plan  a teacher  education  program  with 
only  the  last  two  years  under  control  of  our 

depar  tment  

Transfer  students  from  community— junior  colleges 
lose  a large  amount  of  credit  in  transferring  to 
Industrial  Education  programs 

Courses  taken  by  students  in  community- junior  colleges 

do  not  match  the  courses  offered  by  our  department 

Others  (Please  comment  on  any  other  major  problems  that  have 
developed  in  working  with  community- junior  college  transfer  students 


o 
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28.  Check  the  raethods  by  which  you  believe  better  articulation  can  be 
developed  between  technical  courses  in  your  department  and  similar 
courses  at  the  community- junior  college  level. 

Using  same  course  numbers i 

Using  same  course  descriptions - 2 

Developing  a joint  uniform  course  outline 3 

Sending  textbook  lists  and  course  of  study  for  each  of  your  courses 
to  the  technical  department  of  the  community- junior  college 4 

Providing  in-service  institutes  for  technical  teachers  in  the 
community- junior  colleges,  i.e.  having  all  metalworking  teachers 
from  all  community- jvinior  colleges  in  for  a short-term  institute. ..  .5 

Other  (specify)  • 


Opinions  on  Issues  Involved  in  Communitv-J\mior  College  Transfer  Students 

The  following  questions  concerning  a number  of  importcint  issues  are 
involved  in  preparing  an  adequate  supply  of  Industrial  Education  teachers. 
Please  indicate  your  opinion  of  these  practices. 

29-  The  shortage  of  adequate  staff  in  Industrial  Education  has  raised  the 
issue  of  the  possibility  of  two-year  teacher  associates  (aides) . 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a two-year, 
community- junior  college  curriculum 
for  teacher  aides  in  Industrial 

Education?  Yes 1 No 2 

If  yes,  could  this  same  program  be  used 
as  the  first  two  years  of  preparation 
for  a baccalaureate  degree  in 

Industrial  Education  in  your  department?  Yes 1 No 2 

Should  your  department  help  in 
estciblishing  a pre- teacher  Industrial 
Education  curriculum  in  the  community- 


junior  college? 

• 

Yes. ; . . 

..1 

No . . . 

...2 

Comment 

Yes. . • . 

..1 

No. . . 

...2 
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30.  Should  special  meetings  at  community- junior  colleges  be  conducted 
which  are  led  by  members  of  your  staff  for  all  students  who  might 
become  interested  in  industrial  teaching? 

Yes 1 No.... 2 


31.  Should  cooperative  courses  between  the  senior  college  and  the 

community- junior  colleges  (which  are  within  a feasible  distance) 
be  held  in  which  junior  college  students  enrolled  in  certain  courses 
are  bussed  to  the  senior  college  where  better  facilities  and  staff 
are  available? 

Yes 1 No 2 


32.  Technical  courses  in  the  community- junior  college  generally  are 
designed  for  preparing  two-year  technicians.  With  this  in  mind, 
please  answer  the  following: 


^ w,  • 


Are  technical  courses  offered  in  the  community- junior  college 
adequate  for: 


The  junior  high  school  general 


industrial  arts  teacher. 

Yes 

1 

No, 

2 

Senior  high  school  specialist 
industrial  arts  teacher. 

Yes. . 

....1 

No. 

2 

The  vocational-industrial 
teacher . 

Yes. . , 

1 

. No. 

2 

The  technical  education 
teacher . 

Yes . . . 

1 

No. 

2 

Should  the  following  types  of 
credit  toward  a teaching  major 

technical  cours 
in  Industrial 

;es  be  accepted  for 
Education? 

Data  processing 

Yes. . , 

1 

No. 

2 

Descriptive  geometry 

Yes. . . 

1 

No. 

2 

Manufacturing  processes 

Yes. . . 

1 

No. 

2 

Metallurgy 

Yes. . . 

1 

No. 

2 

Quality  Control 

Yes. . . 

...1 

No. 

2 

o 
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32c-  Indicate  whether  you  believe  the  following  to  be  strengths  or 
weaknesses  of  technical  courses  offered  in  community- junior 
colleges  as  preparation  for  a teaching  major  i.i  Industrial 
Education . 

Strength  Weakness 

Less  emphasis  on  project  making  

More  lecture  and  less  lab  work  


Some  courses  taught  by  engineers 
Others  (specify) 


Assuming  that  the  majority  of  students  enrolled  in  Teaching  of 
Industrial  Education  curriculum  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  transfer 


students  from  commun: 


j 


ts  in  your  state,  what  practices 


do  you  believe  should  be  established  immediately  to  provide  for  better 
articulation  between  the  two  institutions. 


A pre-teacher  Industrial  Education 
curriculum  should  be  established  in 
every  community- junior  college  in 

the  state.  Yes 1 No 2 


A pre-teacher  curriculum  should  be 
established  in  selected  community- 
junior  colleges  in  your  state.  Yes 

Certain  special  technical  courses 
should  be  developed  in  the  community- 
junior  colleges  for  prospective 
Industrial  Education  teachers.  Yes 

Certain  special  professional 
orientation  courses  for  prospective 
Industrial  Education  teachers  should 
be  developed  in  the  community- junior 
college.  Yes 

Credit  courses  for  cooperative  work 
experience  should  be  developed,  in  the 
community- junior  colleges.  Yes 

Other  (specify)  Yes 


1 No 2 

1 No 2 

1 No 2 

1 No ..2 

1 No 2 
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34. 


Assuming  that  -the  majority  enrolled  in  the  Teaching  of  Industrial 
Education  curriculum  in  your  state  will  in  the  years  ahead  be  transfer 
students  from  community- junior  colleges,  what  effect  will  this  have 
on  the  kind  and  supply  of  teachers? 

34a.  Fewer  General  Industrial  Arts  (Shop)  teachers  will  be  produced. 

Yes 1 No 2 

34b.  Number  of  specialized  industrial  teachers  will  change  as 
follows.  Circle  appropriate  number. 

Increase  Decrease  Same 
— ■—  - ■■  ““ 


Drafting.  - 1 

Industrial  Crafts  and  Synthetics 1 

Electricity-Electronics. 1 

General  Industrial  Arts  (Shop) 1 

Graphic  Arts 1 

Metalworking 1 

Power- Automechan  ic  s 1 

Woodworking 1 

Other  (specify) 1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

O 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


35.  Recognizing  that  the  vocational  teacher  needs  occupational  experience 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  most  of  the  State  Plans,,  which  of  the 
following  would  best  increase  the  supply  of  vocational— industrial 
teachers  in  your  state?  (Rate  in  order  of  preference.) 

An  articulated  five  or  six-year  program  (community— junior 
and  senior  college  cooperating)  with  intermittent  summer 
work  experience  and  coordinated  credit,  work  experience 
to  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree  along  with  the 

necessary  work  experience  for  state  certification.  


A plan  for  identifying  outstcinding  two-year,  community- 
junior  college  technica?i  programs.  The  ncunes  of  their 
graduates  along  with  the  positions  they  have  accepted 
would  be  sent  to  teacher  education  departments  or  a 
state  department  agency.  A follow-up  of  these 
technicians  after  the  necessary  work  experience 
interval  would  be  made  to  interest  these  individuals 
in  returning  to  college  to  complete  the  baccalaureate 
degree  for  vocational-industrial  teacher  education. 

A plan  whereby  the  senior  college  would  offer  evening 
technical  courses  in  the  community- junior  college  for 
technicians  in  industry.  During  this  course,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  interest  them  in  vocational- technical 
teaching. 

A plan  involving  the  senior  college  offering  professional 
courses  such  as  training  methods  or  sarety  for  technicians 
in  vocational- technical  teaching. 

Other  (comment) 


Recognizing  the  fact  that  much  of  the  related  apprenticeship  training 
is  now  a responsibility  of  the  community- junior  college. 

Outstanding  apprenticeship  graduates 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  interested 
in  vocational-industrial  teaching  as  a 

career.  Yes 1 No 2 

College  credit  should  be  allowed  for 


practical  experience  taken  in  the 
apprenticeship . 

Yes . . . 

...1 

No. . . 

...2 

College  credit  should  be  allowed 
for  the  related  instruction  taken 
in  the  apprenticeship. 

Yes . . . 

. ..1 

No.  . . 

..  .2 

Other  (comment) 

- Yes . . . 

. ..1 

No. . . 

...2 
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X. 


37.  Assuming  that  a pre- teacher  curriculum  for  industrial  teachers  could 
be  established,  fill  the  chart  below  to  indicate  %diat  you  believe 
should  be  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  two 
institutions . 


Community-Junior  College 

Senior  College 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

Genr-'..al  or 
Liberal  Educ. 

35% 

Technical 

Course 

35% 

1 

Professional 
Courses  in 
Ind.  Educ. 

1 

1€% 

Educ.  Courses 
Including 
Student 
Teaching 

20% 

TOTAL 

100% 

1 


38.  Additional  questions  or  comments. 


I i 


1 


A STUDY  OF 
A 

PRE-INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  CURRICULUM 

FOR 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Conducteid  By; 

Industrial  Education  Department 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalaimazoo,  Michigan  49001 


Careers  In  ^dustrial  £ducation 


Admissions  Office  Survey 
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WKSTIBN  MlCMI«Atl  VNIVIMITT 


DEVaorMB4T  Of  JUNIOt/COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CURUCUIA 
FOR  FUTURE  TEACHBKS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


KAtAMAZOO,  MICNIAAM 

4ftti 


Ir  MBfttm: 

IV.  L fmnr 
Dr.  Mb  R> 


SivfM  imdaM 
CrfMa.  Not  Y«tt;  Tm 
nMic,  URAi§m.  m4  FM« 


Dear  Admissions  Officer: 

Yours  is  one  of  the  six  states  in  %ihich  the  rapid  growth  of 
comnnmity— junior  coXXeges  is  having  a great  impact  on  teacher  c^duca— 
tion  programs.  We  are  sure  that  you  share  with  us  the  concern  for 
deveXoping  better  articuXation  between  the  worlc  offered  in  the 
commmity- junior  coXXeges  and  the  prepztration  needed  for  good  teach- 
ers . This  study  is  particuXarXy  concerned  with  the  preparation  of 
industriaX,  vocationaX^  and  technicaX  teachers.  Since  your  institu- 
tion has  a depairtsent  of  industriaX  tecu:her  preparation,  we  need  your 
cooperation  in  securing  information  about  present  practices.  We  are 
attenpting  to  deveXop  a pre-industriaX  education  teacher  curricuXum 
for  the  community- junior  coXXeges.  The  study  is  sponsored  by  funds 
frcMi  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  finaX  report,  \idiich  wiXX  be 
avaiXabXe  to  aXX  who  are  in‘*:erested,  wiXX  ccxitain  concXusions  and 
recomnendations  based  on  your  responses  eind  the  resuXts  of  a work- 
study  conference  %diich  wiXX  be  heXd  on  our  Canpus  in  May  of  X969. 

This  study  is  going  out  to  alX  of  the  admission  officers  in  aXX 
the  senior  institutions  in  the  six  states  invoXved  in  this  study . 

The  accuracy  of  our  findings  wiXX  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  every- 
one who  has  been  invited  to  participate.  We  are  weXX  aware  that  you 
are  freguentXy  asked  to  respond  to  surveys  and  that  the  task  often- 
times seems  burdensome.  However,  since  this  study  wiXX  have  an 
impact  on  your  day-to-day  job  in  the  years  cdiead;  we  hope  that  you 
wiXX  be  interested  in  it..  We  weXcome  any  additionaX  comcents  you 
may  ha\'s  about  the  study  cind  hope  that  the  finaX  report  wiXX  be  as 
vaXuabXe  to  you  as  your  cooperation  is  to  us. 


Thank  you  for  your  heXp, 
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ADMISSIC»fS  OFFICE  QUESTICaJNAIRE 

Your  name 

Name  of  insf ifufion 

Streef  or  posf  office  address 

C ity County State ^Zip 

1-  Total  enrollment  in  institution: 

2.  Approximate  percentage  of  community- junior  college  transfer  students 
in  institution: 


3.  Arrange  in  decending  (1,2, 3,4)  order  when  most  students  transfer 
from  community- junior  colleges  to  your  institution. 

End  of  one  year 

U End  of  one  and  one-half  years . . 

i End  of  two  years 

r 

4.  Total  majors  in  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education  (Industrial  Arts, 
Vocational- Industrial,  and  Technical) : 


5.  Approximate  percentage  of  community- junior  college  transfer  students 
in  Industrial  Education: 


6.  Indicate  by  circling  the  correct  number  your  basic  policy  concerning 
admission  of  student^. 


Preference  given  to  community- 
junior  college  transfer  students 

within  your  state 1 

Preference  given  to  entering  fresh- 
men within  your  state 2 

No  preference  between  either  of  the 

above  groups 3 

Other  (specify) : ... .4 


o 
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Indicat:e  the  individual  or  office  responsible  for  evaluation  cf 
transfer  credits  from  community- junior  colleges  by  circling  the 
appropriate  number. 

Admissions  Office  does  all  evaluation  of 

both  general  education  and  technical  courses .....«1 

Admissions  Of fic  ^s  does  all  evaluation  of 
both  general  education  and  technical  courses 
that  can  be  easily  evaluated — only  problem 
cases  are  referred  to  Industrial  Education 


Department ...2 

Admissions  Office  does  evaluation  of 

general  education  courses  only. . 3 

Industrial  Education  Depeirtment  evaluates 

technical  courses ...4 

Industrial  Education  Department  evaluates 

all  transfer  credit ....5 

Other  (specify) : . ...  .6 


Circle  the  approximate  number  to  indicate  the  total  credits  your 
institution  will  accept  for  transfer  from  community- junior  colleges 


toward  a degree  program. 

50%  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  program 1 

40-49%  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  program ...2 

30-39%  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  program .....3 

If 

Other  (specify)  ...  .4 


Indicate  the  average  grade  on  a four-point  standard  (A=4,  B=3,  C=2, 
and  D=l)  required  for  admission,  please  circle. 


rr  ashmen 

Community- Junior  College 
Transfer  Students 

3+ 

3+ 

3 

3 

3- 

3- 

2+ 

2+ 

2 

2 

2- 

2- 
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10.  Is  transfer  credit  given  for  courses  in  %diich  a "D"  has  been 
earned?  Please  circle - 

Yes 1 No 2 

11.  Are  the  following  types  of  courses  tiiat  taken  at  ccHmuunity- 
junior  colleges  but  are  not  a part  of  an  Associate  Degree  program 
evaluated  for  credit.  Please  circle. 

lla.  Trade  and  industrial  type  progrcuos  such  as  those 
in  Automechanics,  Sheetmetal,  etc. 

Yes 1 No 2 

llb.  Apprenticeship  training  courses. 

Yes 1 No 2 

12.  Check  the  information  your  institution  supplies  to  ccMnmunity- junior 
college  counselors  cind  advisers. 

Specific  course  equivalency  information  for 

all  general  education  courses 

If  above  is  checked,  please  provide  a sample. 

Specific  course  equivalency  sheets  showing 
technical  courses  offered  in  the  community- 
junior  college  and  equivalent  courses  in 

your  Industrial  Education  Department 

If  above  is  checked,  please  provide  a sample. 

A bulletin  jointly  prepared  by  the  community- 
junior  colleges  and  the  Industrial  Education 
Department  indicating  courses  which  can  be 

tTcUisf  erred 


If  above  is  checked,  please  provide  a sample. 

13.  Must  equivalency  sheets  for  technical  courses  prepared  by  the 
Industrial  Education  Department  be  approved  by  the  i^dmissions 
Office?  Please  circle. 

Yes 1 No 2 


o 
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14.  Check  those  factors  your  office  uses  in  establishing  quality 
creditability  of  technical  courses  in  community- junior  colleges. 

Course  description  in  community- junior 

college  catalog 

Your  general  knowledge  of  the  community- 

junior  college 

Course  outline  used 

Qualifications  of  staff  at  conmunity- 

junior  college 

Visit  with  the  technical  department  in 

the  ccMnraunity- junior  college. 

15.  Check  those  techniques  that  are  used  to  evaluate  technical  courses 
of  the  community— junior  college  triuisfer  student. 

None 

Course  equivalents  accepted  at  face  value 

Interview  with  indlviduzU^  student. 

Performance  test - ^ 

Written  non-stamdardized  test. .' - • 

Written  standardized  test 

Indicate  %diich  6f  the  following  methods  are  presently  used  to  keep 
community- junior  college  counselors  informed  of  opportunities  in 

specialized  teaching  areas  such  as.  Teaching  of  industrial  Education 
Please  circle. 

Admissions  Office  staff  only  visits  community- 
junior  colleges  auid  talks  to  counselors  and 

technical  staff ...1  No. ..2 

Admissions  Office  staff  with  members  from  the 
specialized  department  visits  community- 
junior  colleges  and  talks  to  counselors  ^d 

staff.  .Yes ...  1 No. 2 

16  is  continued  on  the  following  page . ) 
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Counselors  from  community- junior  colleges 


are  brought  to  campus  for  visit  and 

orientation  to  specialized  departments Yes ...1  Nc,..2 

Descriptive  folders  of  specialized 

departments  are  sent  to  counselors, Yes...!  NO... 2 


If  ves  is  circled  above ^ please  provide  sample. 

General  college  catalog  describes  specific 
course  equivalency  for  general  education 

courses Yes...l  No  ...2 

General  college  catalog  contains  information 
which  describes  in  a general  way  the 
opportunities  to  trcuisfer  technical  credits 


from  community- junior  colleges  to  your 

institution Yes...l  No... 2 

General  college  catalog  describes  specific 
course  equivalencies  for  technical  courses 

offered  in  Industrial  Education  Department Yes...l  No  — 2 


Specific  equivalency  sheets  showing 
Industrial  Education  Department  require- 
ments and  community- junior  colleges  courses 
that  meet  those  requirements  are  provided 

to  community- junior  college  counselors Yes...l  No... 2 

17.  Please  indicate  the  major  problems  you  are  now  facing  with  transfer 
students  from  community- junior  colleges  who  wish  to  become 
Industrial  Education  teachers.  Please  check. 

Students  come  with  too  much  concentration 

of  credit  in  one  technical  area 

Difficult  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
work  taken  by  transfer  students  in 

community- junior  colleges 

No  way  of  accurately  .evaluating  the 
technical  competencies  of  transfer  students 

from  community- junior  colleges..##  — 

(No.  17  is  continued  on  the  following  page.) 
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Difficult  to  plan  a teacher  education 
program  with  only  the  last  two  years  under 
control  of  our  institution. 


colleges  lose  a large  amount  of  credit  in 

transferring  to  Industrial  Education  programs _ 

Courses  taken  by  students  in  community- 
junior  colleges  do  not  match  the  courses 

offered  by  Industrial  Education  Department _ 

Others:  (Please  comment  on  any  other  major  problems  vdiich  have 
developed  in  working  with  community- junior  college  transfer 
students. ) 


Check  the  methods  by  which  you  believe  better  articulation  can  be 
developed  between  technical  courses  in  the  Industrial  Educacion 


t the  community- junior  college 


Using  same  course  numbers 


1 


Using  Scime  course  descriptions 


2 


Developing  uniform  course  outline 


3 


Revising  your  institution’s  catalog  to 
make  it  more  useful  to  community- junior 
college  counselors 


4 


Additional  comments: 
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A STUDY  OF 
A 

PRE-INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  CURRICULUM 

FOR 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Conducted  By; 

Industrial  Education  Department 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


Careers  In  Industrial  Education 


Counselor  Quest ionnaire 
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WKSTIKN  MICHIOAN  UNIViBSITY 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  JUNIOft/COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 
FOR  FUTURF  TEACHERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


KAIAMAZOO,  MiCNIOAN 

49001 


Dr.  JoIm  L Ftirw 
Dr.  JcIm  R.  Ljiidb«cL 


Dr.  JoIm  L Ftirw 


SfalK  laelcdsd 
CcfifbniM.  N«w  Yedt.  Trau, 
IlMoi*.  MidugM.  md  Florida 


Dear  Counselor: 

Yours  is  one  of  the  states  in  ¥^ich  the  rapid  growth  of  ccMnnunity- 
junior  colleges  is  having  a great  impact  on  the  preparation  of  indus- 
trial, technical,  and  vocational  teachers.  We  am  sure  that  you  share 
with  us  the  concern  for  developing  better  articulation  between  the 
technical  work  offered  in  the  ccMnmunity- junior  collf^ge  and  the  prepa- 
ration needed  for  good  industrial  education  teachers.  Therefore,  we 
aure  inviting  you  to  participate  in  a stu^  of  this  problem,  a project 
supported  by  funds  frcmi  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  A copy  of  this 
project  proposal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Technical  Division  Dean  at 
your  college.  The  final  report  will  contain  conclusions  and  reccmmen- 
dations  based  on  your  responses  and  on  the  results  of  a work-sttidy 
conference  that  will  be  held  on  our  Caunpus  in  May  of  1969. 

This  survey  is  being  disseminated  to  the  community  college  coun- 
selors in  the  participauit  states.  The  data  collected  will  help  us  to 
attend  to  the  problem  as  seen  by  the  counseling  staff.  We  know  you 
are  frequently  asked  to  respond  to  surveys  aind  that  the  task  oftentimes 
seems  burdenscxne.  However,  since  this  study  will  have  implications  for 
the  years  ahead,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  interested  in  it.  We  welcome 
any  additional  ccmunents  you  may  have  about  the  study  auid  hope  that  the 
final  report  will  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  your  cooperation  is  to  us. 


Thcuik  you  for  your  help. 


flohn  R.  Lindbeck 
Study  Director 
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COUNSELOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Your  name 

Name  of  institution 

Street  or  post  office  address 

City ^County ta  te ^Zip 


YES  NO 

1.  Have  you  been  supplied  with  industrial- technical  teacher 

education  guidance  information  or  curriculum  materials 
from  cuiy  of  the  colleges  or  universities  in  your  state? 

2.  Have  you  ever  met  with  representatives  of  college  or 

university  industrial  education  departments  to  discuss 
transfer  or  articulation  problems? 

3.  Have  you  prepared  or  been  supplied  with  industrial 

education  course  equivalency  information?  (See 
attached  Scimple«) 

4.  Do  you  under stcuid  the  differences  between  industrial 
arts,  vocational  education,  and  technical  education? 

5.  Check  the  industrial  education  information  you  would 
like  to  have  in  your  counseling  file. 

a.  Course  equivalency  sheets 

b.  Curriculum  descriptions  and  course 

requirement  sheets 

c.  Occupational  information 

d.  Statistics  on  demands  for  teachers 


e.  Guidcince  filmstrips  or  tapes 
for  student  use 

f.  Information  sheet  on  universities  offering 
degree  work  in  teacher  education 

g.  Scholarship  information 

h . Other  ( specify ) 


1 
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6.  Check  the  kinds  of  assistance  (from  industrial  education 
departments)  you  isould  find  most  helpful  in  your 
counseling  work. 

a.  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  community 

college  courses 

h.  Community  college — university  liaison 

c.  Better  understanding  of  each  other's  goals 

d.  Vi  litations  to  discuss  career  information 

with  students 

e.  Student  visitations  to  industrial  education 

departments 

f.  Other  (specify) 


SAMPLE 


1_ 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  EQUIVALENTS 


i1 


W.M.U.  COURSES 


MUSKEGCMI  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


1- 


I . E . Area  Course 


Sem. 

Hrs. 


Course 


Sem 

Hrs 


I 


DRAWING 


er|c 


120  Survey  of  Drafting 


226  Industrial  Graphics 


227  Technical  Sketching 


231  Descriptive  Geo. 


326  Adv.  Indus.  Graphics  3 


330  Machine  Drafting 


Draft,  100  - Intro,  of  Graphic 

Representation 


Draft.  101  - Ele.  of  Ind.  Draft. 


1 


Draft.  201  - Geometry  of  Drafting  3 1 


Draft.  102  ~ Ele.  of  Machine  Draft.  3 
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KAIAMAZOO,  MiCMl«AM 

49tti 


WltTIM  MICNI9AN  UNIVIKSITY 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  JUNIOIt/COMMUKnY  COLLEGE  CURUCULA 
FOE  FUTURE  TEACHBtS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


USOESpwMraJ  PNkT 

^ A 

vraBT 

Dr.  Jala  L Faira 
Dr.  Jda  R.  LiWUck 


% 


74074 

OE&0447007437I3 


m) 


SMm  iMUaJ 


Nnr  Ywk  Ti 


Dear  Teacher  Edijcator: 

We  have  appreciated  your  cooperation  in  this  community- 
junior  college  research  study#  and  we  are  ashing  once 
again  for  your  assistance  in  gathering  additional  data. 
We  wish  you  to  distribute  the  enclosed  survey  forms  to 
twenty  of  your  community- junior  college  trauisfer  stu- 
dents in  Industrial  Education  and  request  that  they 
fill  them  in  as  best  they  can.  When  coii5)leted#  would 
you  kindly  collect  the  questionnaires  and  return  them 
to  us  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Theihk  you,  and  we  appreciate  your  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Study  Director 


WSSTMN  MICNI6AN  UNIViUlTY 


DEVaOFMENT  OF  JUNKMI/COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CUMUCULA 
FOR  FUTURE  TEACHERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


XAtAaiAZOO^  jeiCMiaAH 

49«ti 


Sp— Fr^>c»  # 74074 


6rMt  # OE644470074-37I3  (0«] 


SMw  lad«4*4 

N«v  Yorl;  Tmh; 
IBmSii  MicEijMi)  Hmid* 


Dr.  Jrin  L Ftirar 


Dr.  JoiM  R.  Li«4t>»cE 


Dear  Transfer  Student: 

The  following  questionnaire  may  look  both  long  and  formidable, 
but  xt  goes  quickly.  Its  concern  is  primarily  with  an  action  pro- 
gram of  extreme  importance  to  you  as  a prospective  industrial 
teacher. 

Yours  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  rapid  growth  of 
community- junior  colleges  is  having  a great  impact  on  the  prepa- 
T^3^tion  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  technical  teachers.  We  are 
sure  that  you  share  with  us  the  concejm  for  developing  better 

between  the  technical  work  offered  in  the  community- 
junior  college  and.  the  preparation  needed  for  good  industrial 
education  teachers.  Therefore,  we  planned  this  six— state  study  to 
develop  a pre-industrial  education  teacher  curriculum  for  community- 
junior  colleges.  This  study  is  supported  by  funds  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  iiducation.  The  final  report,  vdiich  will  be  available  to 
all  who  are  interested,  will  contain  conclusions  and  recommendations 
based  on  your  responses  and  on  the  results  of  a work— study  confer- 
ence which  will  be  held  on  our  Campus  in  May  of  1969. 

This  survey  is  going  out  to  selected  students  who  are  transfers 
from  community- junior  colleges,  its  purpose  is  to  identify  the 
kinds  of  problems  students  have  experienced  in  the  move  from  the 
junior  to  the  senior  college.  The  ultimate  aim,  obviously,  is  to 
provide  guidelines  which  will  serve  to  overcome  these  problems. 
Please  answer  these  questions  as  accurately  as  possible.  We  wel- 
come any  additional  comments  you  may  hav<  and  hope  that  the  final 
report  will  be  a valuable  document  in  planning  quality  industrial 
teacher  programs. 


Thank  you  for  your  help 


John  R.  Lindbeck 
Study  Director 
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TRANSFER  STUDENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL-TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


1.  Father's  occ\5>ation: 

2.  What  type  of  high  school  did  you  attend?  Circle  appropriate  number. 

General. 

2 

Technical 

Vocational * ^ 


3.  What  community— junior  college  did  you  attend? 


4.  What  senior  institution  are  you  now  attending? 


5.  What  was  your  high  school  curricul\im?  Circle  appropriate  numiber. 


College  preparatory.... 

General  curriculum 

Vocational  or  Technical 
Other  (specify) : 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6.  Why  did  you  taOce  high  school  Industrial  Arts  courses:  Circle  appro- 

priate number. 

Required ^ 

Interest  in  course. ^ 

Lack  of  interest  in  other  courses 

Suggestion  from  counselor... ^ 

Influence  of  teacher 

Influence  of  someone  else.  (specify):  ....6 


7,  How  important  were  the  following  in  influencing  your  choice  of  an 
industrial  teaching  caureer?  (Please  check.) 


Hiah  school  counselor 

Very 

Importauit 

Somewhat 

ImDortauit 

Slightly 

Importauit 

Not 

Imoortant 

Hiah  school  teacher 

1 

' 

Ccm.-ir.  collecye  counselor 

Com.-ir.  colleae  teacher 

Par'^nts 

Other  adult  (specify  who)  : 

Friends  

Reading 

Courses  (specify)  : 

Work  experience 

Other  (specify) : 
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Which  of  the  following  influenced  you  to  come  to  your  present  insti- 
tution rather  than  sane  other?  (Please  check.) 


Hiah  school  counselor 

Most 

Important 

Second 
Import  2uice 

Of  Some 
Importance 

Not 

Important 

High  school  teacher 
or  principal 

Com.-ir.  colleas  counselor 

Com.-jr.  college  teacher 
in  vour  field 

Other  com.-jr.  college 
teacher 

Parents 

other  relative 

Friends 

Collecre  recruiter 

Program  offerings  or 
publications 

Location 

Cost 

Reputation  of  university  ir 
vour  field 

Facilities  Euid  ecruipment 

Other  (specify) : 

Check  the  high  school  Industrial  Arts  courses  you  had  in  Column  I. 

In  Column  II,  check  those  courses  you  particularly  liked  or  which 
stimulated  you  to  take  additional  work  in  the  area.  In  Column.  Ill, 
check  the  area  of  specialization  you  pursued  in  the  community- junior 
college . 


Column  I Column  II  Column  III 

Drafting 

Woodworking 

Metals/Machine  Tool 

General  Shop 

Electricity— Electronics i.  

Power  or  Automotives 

Crafts  (including  Plastics) 

Graphic  Arts 

Engineering 

Other  (specify)  : ....  
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10.  Was  there  a gap  in  time:  (Please  check.) 


12 


T 
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A.  Between  high  school  and  starting 
community— junior  college? 

If  yes  is  checked  aibove# 
were  you: 

B.  Between  community- junior  college 
and  steirting  senior  college? 

If  yes  is  checked  aibove# 
were  you: 


Yes 


No 


Working  

in  armed  services 


Yes 


No 


Working  

Jil  armed  services 


11.  ^!heck  those  statements  which  are  true  of  the  counselors  in  each 


Counselor  understood  industrial  field  and 
was  able  to  aive  qood  advice. 

High 

School 

Com. -Jr. 
Colleae 

Senior 

Colleae 

* 

Counselor  took  a personal  interest  in  me. 

Counselor  understood  my  interests  and 
abilities. 

Counselor  understood  offerings  of  community 
junior  and  senior  college  and  was  able  to 
help  in  settina  up  mv  proqram. 

Which  of  these  suggestions  appeals  to  you  as  helpful  for  students 
who  may  become  interested  in  the  Teaching  of  Industrial  Education. 
Please  circle  appropriate  number. 


Better  understanding  of  the  fieM  by  the  high  school  counselor 1 

2 


Help  from  the  junior  college  counselor  in  discussing 
the  field  and  its  opportunities 


Help  from  the  junior  college  counselor  in  setting  up  a 
course  of  study  articulated  with  the  senior  college  program. 

community- junior  college  laboratory  course 

specifically  for  those  students  intending  to  teach 


Special  meetings  or  workshops  for  junior  college  freshmen 
led  by  faculty  from  senior  college  to  discuss  openings  in 
field  and  requirements  for  trcinsfer 


Visits  to  neighboring  senior  college  during  freshmen  year. 

Literature  frcan  senior  colleges  to  high  school  and  junior 
college  counselors  giving  details  of  programs 


5 

6 


Efforts  to  improve  the  image  of  Industrial  Education  with 

peurents,  teachers,  auid  students  in  other  fields 

515 


8 


' \ 

M » 


i 


13. 


What  problems  did  you  have  in  transferring  from  the  comity- junior 
college  to  the  senior  college?  Circle  appropriate  numbers. 

Need  to  repeat  courses  in  which  a ^ 

grade  below  "C"  was  received 


Loss  of  academic  credits  from  community- junior  college.. 
Loss  of  technical  credits  from  community- junior  college, 


2 

,3 


How  many  credits  were  lost? 


Delay  in  graduation  because  of  having  to  take  additional 
basic  courses 


Differences  in  course  content  making 
more  advanced  work  more  difficult..., 


Differences  in  teaching  methods 

Not  knowing  how  to  study  for  senior  college  courses 
Personal  financial  problems  because  of: 


5 

.6 

.7 


Greater  cost ******** *1*;, 

Not  being  able  to  work  enough  hours  and  time  for  study. 

Scdocciby  of  jobs  paying  enough  for  needs 


8a  p 

-8bL 

,8c 


14, 


If  you  had  or  have  problems  with  English  or  Math  courses,  please 
check  appropriate. 


Hiah  school 

Enalish 

Math 

Community- iunior  college. 

Senior  college 

■ — — 

15, 


Have  you 
number. 


changed  your  field  of  specialization?  Circle  appropriate 


L 


No 


Between  high  school  and  community- junior  college. 

First  year  of  community- junior  college 

Second  year  of  community— junior  college. ......... 

Between  community- junior  and  senior  college 


1 

,2 

.3 

.4 

.5 


16. 


If  you  chsuiged  fields,  how  may  credits  did  you  lose? 


17.  How  many  credits  did  you  earn  at  the  community- junior  college? 


516 


1 


18.  Did  you  apply  to  senior  institutions  other  than  the  one  you  are  now 
attending? 

Yes 1 No 2 

If  yes  is  circled  ahove,  what  differences  were  there  in  the 
number  of  credits  that  would  be  accepted  from  your  junior 
college  work? 


19.  What  area  of  specialization  did  you  pursue  in  the  community- junior 
college?  Circle  appropriate  number. 


Drafting  and  Design 1 

Machine  Tool 2 

Electricity-Electronics 3 

Graphic  Arts 4 

Mechanical 5 

Engineering 6 

Automotive- Power 7 

Other  (specify) : ....  8 


20a.  When  did  you  decide  on  your  present  area  of  specialization?  Circle 
appropriate  number  in  Column  I. 

20b.  When  did  you  decide  on  a teaching  career?  Circle  appropriate  number 
in  Column  II. 

Column  II 


2 

. . .3 
...4 
...  5 
...  6 

ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS; 


Column  I 

Junior  high  school 1 

High  school 2 

Between  high  school  and  community- junior  college.... 3 

Community- junior  college 4 

Between  community- junior  college  and  sr.  college.... 5 
Senior  college ,6 


o 

ERIC 
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A STUDY  OF 
A 

PRE-INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  CURRICULUM 

FOR 

COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


Conducted  By: 

Industrial  Education  Department 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


Careers  In  Industrial  Education 


Professional  Preparation  Survey 
Community  College  Technical  Division  Faculty 
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WESTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY 


DEVaOfMENT  OF  JUNIOR/COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CUMUCULA 
FOR  FUTURE  TEACHERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


KAIAMAZOO,  MICNIOAN 

4f00l 


USOE  SoMMraJ  P^i«cL  # 7-0074 

Craaf  * 


InvMtig^lon: 

Dr.  JoIm  L Ftircr 
Dr.  Jolw  R.  liiidlMck 


St«iM  liidiid«d 
CaKfemia,  N«w  York.  Ttui; 
Ilia  air.  Mi^igao,  aad  Florida 


Dear  Technical  Division  Deaui: 

Yours  is  one  of  the  states  in  \i^ich  the  rapid  growth  of  community- 
junior  colleges  is  having  a great  impact  on  the  preparation  of  indus- 
trial, technical,  cuid  vocational  teachers.  We  are  sure  that  you  share 
with  us  the  concern  for  developing  better  articulation  between  the 
technical  work  offered  in  the  community- junior  college  and  the  prepa- 
ration needed  for  good  industrial  education  teachers.  Therefore,  we 
are  inviting  you  to  peirticipate  in  a study  supported  by  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  a copy  of  Ttdiich  is  enclosed  for  your  infor- 
mation. The  final  report  will  contain  conclusions  and  recommendations 
based  on  your  responses  and  on  the  results  of  a work— study  conference 
that  will  be  held  on  our  Campus  in  May  of  1969. 

This  survey  is  being  disseminated  to  the  deans  of  technical  divi- 
sions of  community  colleges  in  the  six  participant  states.  The 
resultant  data  collected  will  aid  in  preparing  a profile  of  the  tech- 
nical teacher  in  the  commimity  college.  We  know  you  are  frequently 
asked  to  respond  to  surveys  and  that  the  task  oftentimes  seems  burden- 
some. However,  since  this  study  will  have  implications  for  the  years 
ahead,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  interested  in  it.  We  welcome  any 
additional  comments  you  may  have  about  the  study  and  hope  that  the 
final  report  will  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  your  cooperation  is  to  us. 
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PARTNERS  IN  INDUSTRIAL-TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

THE  COOPERATIVE  ROLES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY-JUNIOR  COLLEGES  AND  THE  SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS 


This  !s  a summary  of  research 
study  titled  “Development  of 
Junior/Community  College  Curricula 
for  Future  Teachers  of  Industrial 
Education,”  USOE  Sponsored  Pro- 
ject ^-0074,  Grant  =OEG- 
0-8-070074-3713  (085). 
individuals  interested  in  related 
research,  survey  forms  used,  statis- 
tical details  by  states,  and  a com- 
plete report  on  th^  Work-Study 
Conference  may  secure  a copy  of 
the  complete  report  through  ERIC 
when  it  becomes  availatile  ijfter 
July,  1970. 

The  contents  of  this  bulletin  are 
based  upon: 

Five  surveys  sent  to  professionals 
in  the  six  states  as  follows: 

IE  department  heads  in  SI 
Admission  offices  in  SI 
Transfer  students  in  IE  programs 
in  Si 

Counselors  in  C-JC 

Deans  of  technical  studies  in  C-JC 

All  statistics  (percentages)  cited 
pertaining  to  ihe  surveys  are  based 
upon  the  actual  number  of  surveys 
returned. 

The  research  reported  herein  was 
performed  pursuant  to  a grant  with 
the  Office  of  Education,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Contractors  undertak- 
ing such  projects  under  Government 
sponsorship  are  encouraged  to 
express  freely  their  professional 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the 
project.  Points  of  view  or  opinions—; 
stated  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
represent  official  Office  of  Edu- 
cation position  or  policy. 


A work-study  conference  was  held  1 
on  the  campus  of  Western  Michigan 
University  in  May  of  1969  with 
representation  as  follows: 

Directors 

John  Feirer,  John  Lindbeck 
California 

James  Allison,  Melvin  Barlow, 

Ralph  Bohn 

Florida 

Ernest  Heiny,  George  Mehaliis, 

Hobdy  Perkins,  Richard  Ray, 

Ralph  Steeb 

Ijlinojs 

Jerry  Dobrovolny,  Charles  Hill, 
Charles  Porter,  Bernard  Quigley 

Michigan 

Arthur  Francis,  Bruce  Kocher, 
Cameron  Lambe,  Frederick  Whims 

New  York 

John  Briscoe,  Robert  Buxton, 

Justice  Cheney 

Texas 

Everett  Glazener,  Joseph  Godsey, 
Truman  Isbel! 

Others 

Ro'f  Anselm,  Lewis  ^«bel,  Sidney 
Fine,  Sidney  High,  William  Lewis, 
Lewis  Nicoiini,  Allen  Raymond, 

E.  Earl  Wright 

Art  Direction/ Linda  Paauwe 
Design  Consultant/John  Carney 
Photography/ Peter  Miehm 

Secretary/ Judith  Triemstra 
Project  Officer/ John  Bean 
University  Press/Larry  Brink 


Table  of  Contents 

Introduction 

Focus  on  the  Problem 

Curriculum 

Articulation 

Staff  and  Facilities 

Guidance  and  Counselip^ 

Student  Transfers  and  Admissions 
Resume 


Abbreviations  and  Terms 

SI 

senior  institution(s) 

C-JC 

....community-junior 

coliege(s) 

IE 

...industrial  education 

A.A.S 

...Associate  of 
Applied  Science 

Partnership.... 

...A  planned,  coopera- 
tive  program  between 
the  C-JC  and  SI 
with  a structured 
pre-industrial  teacher 
curriculum  at  the 
C-JC. 

Pyramid 

A planned  program 
for  building  a four- 
year  program  on  a 
completed  two-year 
A.A.S.  program  in 
the  C-JC. 

PAP  Programs.Partnership  and 

Pyramid  Programs 
for  industrial  teacher 
education 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is 
to  present  guidelines  developed 
for  improving  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  IE  teachers.  The  focal 
points  will  center  around  two  prime 
modes  of  attack: 

Facilitating  the  transfer  of  students 
from  C-JC  who  have  completed  a 
two-year  vocational-industrial  or 
technology  program.  An  integral 
part  of  such  a scheme  is  to  commit 
IE  departments  in  SI  to  two  things; 
namely^  to  accept  such  students 
with  a minimal  loss  of  transfer 
credit  and  to  cuiic  the  remaininG  . 
two  years  of  their  program  in  such 
a manner  that  each  transfer 
student  emerges  as  a qualified 
IE  teacher/ 

Examining  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a pre-industrial  teacher 
curriculum  in  the  C-JC.  Articulating 
such  curricula  will  require  close 
coordination  between  the  C-JC  and 
SI  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
infringement  upon  the  purposes 
and  missions  of  either  institution/ 
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focus 

on  the  problem 


Industry  and  technology  have  major 
influences  on  the  American  culture. 
Educations  central  roles  are  to 
transmit  our  cultural  heritage  and 
to  prepare  young  people  to  live 
in  this  technological  society. 

The  area  of  education  related  to 
industry  and  technology  is  IE. 

Industrial  education  consists  of 
industrial  arts,  vocational-industrial 
education  and  technical  education. 
Each  of  these  specialized  areas  is 
concerned  with  unique  social  and 
Gcoiiornic  proJ^isrifS  or  isrps  ssy* 
ments  of  the  total  population. 

The  essential  element  in  successful 
IE  programs  is  the  teacher,  and 
the  nation  is  experiencing  an  acute 
shortage  of  qualified  instructors 
in  IE. 


Industrial  education  is  a generic 
term  which  broadly  defines  that  part 
of  the  total  education  prograni 
which  includes  instruction  in  tech- 
nical education,  industrial  arts,  and 
vocational-industrial  education. 
Occupational  programs  in  business, 
distributive,  health,  agriculture, 
home  economics  and  many  other 
areas  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

Technical  education  is  concerned 
with  programs  to  prepare  tech- 
nicians. Technicians  work  on  teams 
with  engineers,  scientists,  super- 

converting  theories  and  ideas  into 
products  and  processes.  There  are 
two  main  types  of  technicians  of 
concern  in  this  bulletin;  namely, 
the  engineering  technician  and  the 
industrial  technician,  “Engineering 
technology  is  that  part  of  the 
engineering  field  whioh  reguires 
the  application  of  scientific  and 

engineering  knowledge  and  methods 
f^f^nriKiriArl.  u/ith  fonhnir'iir  in 

support  of  engineering  activities: 
it  lies  in  the  occupational  area 
between  the  craftsman  and  the, 
engineer,  at  the  end  Qf  the  area 
closest  to  the  engineer.”  (American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education) 
The  industrial  technician  exhibits 
similar  competencies  within  a 
narrower  range  of  industry,  such  as 
drafting,  instrumentation,  automo- 
tive, printing,  etc.  Technical 
programs  are  normally  offered  in 
technical  institutes  and/or  C-JC. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


Mechanical 

I 

Electrical 

I 

Electronics 

I 

Civii 

! 

0 

Metallurgical 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Drafting 

I 

Industrial  Design 

I 

Construction 

I 

Tool  and  Die  Design 

I 

Automotive 

I 

Forestry 

I 

Instrumentation 

I 

Electro  Mechanical 

I 

Architectural 

I 

Aerospace 

I 

Nuclear 

I 

Production 

I 

Printing 


•r  » 

industrial  arts  is  the  study  of  industry  • 
and  technology  including  its  tools,  \ 
materials,  products,  processes,  i 
and  occupations.  It  is  the  body  of 
related  subject  matter,  or  related  ' - 
courses,  organized  for  the  develop- 
ment of  understanding  about  the 
technical,  consumer,  occupational, ' 
recreational,  organizational,  man-  ^ = 
agerial,  social,  historical,  and 
cultural  aspects  of  industry  and  ' * : 
technology.  Learning  experiences 
involve  activities  such  as  experi- 
menting, designing,  constructing, 
evaluating,  and  using  tools, 

AfiCi  DTOCSSSOS  J 

which  provide  opportunities  for  7^; 
creativity  and  problem  solving. 

The  unique  goals  of  industrial  arts 
are:  ^ ; 

To  develop  an  insight  and  under- 
standing  of  industry  and  its  place 
in  our  culture/  'T] 

To  discover  and  develop  talents, 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  potentials  ] 
of  individuals  for  technical  pursuits*'^ 
and  applied  science/  M 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  ; 
industrial  processes  and  practical  T‘; 
application  of  scientific  principles/^; 
To  develop  basic  skills  in  the  proper  ] 
use  of  common  industrial  tools,  1 1 
machines,  and  processes/  u 

To  develop  problem-solving  and 
creative  abilities  involving  the 
materials,  processes,  and  products^ 
of  industry/  i 

T 

Programs  may  be  at  levels  from  ^ 
K-12,  although  most  specialized 
classes  are  offered  at  the  junior  and  j 
senior  high  school  levels. 


1 


Power  Mechanics 


Graphjc  Arts 
Industrial  Crafts 


General  Drawing 


General  Industrial  Arts 

I 

Construction 

I 

Manufacturing 


Energy  and  Power 


Communications 

I 

Material  Processes 


Research  and  Development 


testing,  maintaining,  servicing,  or 
repairing  any  product  or  commodity. 
Instruction  is  provided  in  basic 
manipulative  skills,  s.  fety.  and 
related  occupational  information  in 
mathematics,  drafting,  and  science 
required  to  perform  successfully. 
Programs  may  be  at  the  secondary 
or  post-secondary  levels. 


Auto  Mechanics 
Auto  Body  Repair 


)(jy 


BricMaying 


:ij! 


Cabine|making 
Diesel  M^echanics 
Electric|il  VSfiring 
Indust  rial^Electiicity 
Upholstery 
Gas  Engine  Repair 
Plunjbing 
Prirjting 

Radio  and  TV  Service 


Refrigeration  an|  Air  Conditioning 
Sheet  M^tal  Work 
Weljding 
Drafting 


Sources  of  IE  Teachers 


• - 


8 


More  Common  Route 
Less  Common  Route 


i 


Supply  and  Demand  for  Beginning 
Teachers  for  1968  (NEA) 


fO 


What  are  the  facts  about  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  IE  teachers? 


The  Supply  Is  Low. 

Placement  ('  ictors,  city  and  state 
supervisors,  a.<d  national  IE  asso- 
ciations report  a severe  shortage 
of  IE  teachers.  Over  one-half  of  all 
states  had  extreme  difficulty  filling 
industrial  arts  positions  in  1968-69 — 
over  one-fourth  had  extreme  diffi- 
culty filling  vocational-industrial 
and  technical  teaching  positions. 


Vocational- 

Industrial 

& 

Technicc* 

Supply  — 

^4%  entering  teach 
* 

»g 

Demanc 

} 

Industrial 

Arts 

Supply  — 70% 
entering  teaching 

Demand 

-0-  1,000  2,000  3,000 

Number  of  Teachers 


17ie  Demand  is  High. 

The  explosive  increase  of  secondary 
and  post-secondary  IE  programs 
has  created  a heavy  demand  for 
teachers.  At  least  20,000  new  IE 
teachers  are  needed  annually  for 
additional  and  replacement 
positions. 


Industrial  Arts  Teachers 
1962-63  41,728  Actual* 

1965-66  45,628  Estimated* 

1968-69  49,528  Estimated 
1971-72  53,428  Estimated 
1974-75  57,328  Estimated 

yoc3ffon3!-ir,-;'i:Stri2.'  Ec'jcatlon  leschB^s 
1552-63  /-ctuai' 

1S85-S6  £5,763  Ac'.usi 
t£5£-57 

1967-6S  47.7-M  Actual 
1See-6S  43,eC:C  Lc';,;r.atei- 
1974-75  5S.CG0  EstimaJad 

Technical  Education  Teachers 

1965- 66  3,399  Actual* 

1966- 67  9,637  Actual 

1967- 68  10,318  Actual 
1^70  12,000  Estimated* 

1971-72  13,300  Estimated 
1974-75  15,750  Estimated 

; ^(*USOE  Information) 


Total  Klumber  of  Industrial  Arts,  Vocational-Industrial  Education,  and 
Technical  Education  Teachers  (USOE) 


i 

^Growth  of  Induslria!  Education 
r Supply  and  Demand  in  Michigan 
• (Michigan  Council  on  Industrial 
''Arts  Teacher  Education) 
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There  Is  A Critical  Shortage  Of 
Teachers. 

School  districts  are  forced  to  employ 
unqualified  and  substandard  teach- 
ers. In  1968-69,  teachers  with 
substandard  qualifications  were 
employed  by  most  states  for  indus- 
trial arts  and  by  eleven  states  for 
vocational-industrial  and  technical 
education/ 

In  August  of  1968,  45  large  school 
districts  had  284  unfilled  positions 
in  industrial  arts  and  20  large  dis- 
tricts had  89  unfilled  positions  in 
vocaiionai-industnal  and  tecnriicai 
education/ 

Many  industrial  arts  laboratories  are 
closed  and  equipment  idle  because 
teachers  are  not  available.  The 
gap  between  supply  and  demand 
grows  wider  each  year. 

New  sources  of  qualified  IE  teachers 
must  be  found.  An  excellent  source, 
which  serves  as  the  central  point 
of  this  bulletin,  is  the  body  of 
students  attending  the  C-JC  in 
vocational-industrial,  technology,  or 
college  transfer  programs. 


Community'Junior  College  And  IE  Solving  The  IE  Teacher  Shortage 

Teacher  Prsparatron 


2 An  examination  of  statistics  will 
reveal  the  great  need  for  a 
cooperative  program  for  preparing 
teachers/ 

There  are  about  750  public  C-JC  in 
the  United  States  enrolling  90  per- 
cent of  all  C JC  students/ 

Over  2,000,000  students  are  enrolled 
in  thgse  schools.  The  number  of 
students  will  rise  to  3,444,000  in 
the  next  five  years/ 

Six  states;  namely,  California,  New 
York,  Texas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Florida  are  among  the  nine  largest 
in  pQpuiation/ 

Over  270  C-JC  are  located  in  the 
six  states  covered  by  this  study — 
more  than  one-third  of  all  public 
C-JC/ 

Approximately  one-third  of  the 
students  in  OJC  are  enrolled  In 
occupational  programs  including 
vocational-industrial,  technical, 
business,  health,  distributive,  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  etc/ 
Eighty  percent  of  all  students  going 
to  college  in  California  are  in  the 
C-JC  while  the  percentage  in  Florida 
is  66/ 

Twelve  percent  of  those  entering  the 
C-JC  in  1986  were  nonwhite/ 

Over  70  percent  of  the  students  in 
IE  enrolled  in  teacher  preparation 
in  IE  in  the  SI  in  the  six  states 
covered  by  this  study  are  transfers 
from  C-JC/ 

While  the  demand  for  IE  teachers 
has  increased  dramatically,  the  SI 
have  not  reflected  a comparable 
increase  in  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  teacher  preparation 
in  IE/ 


To  increase  the  supply  of  It  teach- ' 
ers,  the  following  are  essential: 
Curriculum  coordination  (articrla- 
tlon)  between  the  C-JC  and  SI 
including  the  development  of  a 
pre-industrial  teacher  curriculum/ 
Orientation  of  faculty,  counselors, 
and  administration  of  the  C-JC  and  • 
the  SI  to  needs  and  opportunities/ 
Assessment  of  the  vocational- 
industrial  and  technical  staff  and  r* 
laboratory  facilities  available  in  i 
in  C-JC  and  SI  for  IE/ 

Improvement  of  admission  and  p 
transfer  policies  for  smoother  transi-; 
t:Gn’  Trcrn  me  ic  ihe  S*/ 

Better  guidance  and  counseling  foil 
potential  IE  teachers  at  both  institu-  i 
tions  including  recruiting  programs/^ 
Publicity  aimed  at  Interesting  stu-  t 
dents  in  industrial  arts,  vocational- 1 
industrial,  and  technical  education 
with  emphasis  on  improving  the  f ' 
“image”  of  these  programs/  | 


Future  Needs 


The  Future 


How  can  the  recommendations  in 
this  bulletin  be  implemented? 

Each  state  should  develop  a master 
plan  for  preparing  IE  teachers  in- 
cluding those  needed  for  industrial 
arts,  vocational-industrial  education, 
and  technical  education.  Leader- 
ship personnel  in  the  state  depart- 
ment, SI,  and  the  C-JC  should  take 
.the  initiative  in  developing  such 
I a plan/ 

'This  bulletin  should  be  utilized  to 
Uncrease  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
|;EUeachers  for  each  state/ 

^National  professional  organizations 
-need  to  work  together  to  increase 
[the  supply  of  teachers.  A national 
•consortium  on  teacher  education 
.sriould  be  organized  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  American 

Jiininr 

-American  Industrial  Arts  Association, 
! American  Technical  Education 
'Association,  American  Vocational 
-Association,  American  Industrial 
! Technology  Association,  National 
-Association  of  Industrial  Teacher 
-Educators,  and  others/ 

•There  should  be  a conference  of 
-directors  of  admissions  and  vice 
-presidents  in  charge  of  instruction 
hn  SI  covered  by  this  study  to 
•develop  guidelines  for  accepting 
-transfer  credit  from  C-JC/ 

* Representatives  of  the  C-JC  In  each 
'State  should  meet  as  a group  to 
-discu.ss  and  identify  their  roles  In 
preparing  IE  teachers/ 


A study  of  the  other  44  states, 
particularly  those  with  emerging 
programs  in  C-JC  and  area  voca- 
tional schools  (skill  centers), 
should  be  initiated/ 

The  aim  should  be  to  see  what 
benefits  may  be  derived  from  this 
bulletin  and  to  determine  what 
additional  problems  there  may  be  in 
establishing  articulation  between 
new  C-JC  and  existing  SI/ 

Each  state  should  appropriate 
monies  for  a long-term  study  of  their 
total  occupational  teacher  educa- 
tion programs.  Existing  programs 
should  be  identified  and  future 
needs  determined.  Each  SI  In  the 
state  should  be  given  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  programs 
at  the  bachelor’s,  master’s,  and 
doctoral  levels  for  all  types  of  IE 
teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators/ 

A USOE  contract  should  be  granted 
to  an  appropriate  SI  to  establish 
and  maintain  a center  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  supply  and  demand 
of  IE  teachers,  particularly  as  this 
relates  to  the  growth  of  the  C-JC/ 


A new  model  IE  teacher  curriculum  13 
should  be  established  at  an  SI  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of 
this  study.  The  model  can  serve  as 
a guide  for  other  SI  interested  in 
establishing  a better  articulated 
IE  teacher  curriculum  with  the 
C-JC  in  their  area/ 

Programs  of  in-service  education 
should  be  developed  for  C-JC 
vocational-industrial  and/or  tech- 
nical teachers  to  update  their 
technical  skills.  These  programs 
should  include  conferences  of  all 
technical  teachers  in  a particular 
subject-matter  area/ 

In-service  seminars  should  be 
developed  for  guidance  counselors 
in  the  high  school,  C-JC,  and  SI 
to  develop  better  articulation  for, 
vocational-industrial  or  technical 
programs.  These  seminars  could 
also  serve  to  update  their  under- 
standing of  manpower  needs  and  the 
relationship  of  industrial  teacher 
education  to  the  problem. 

Systems  of  articulation  agreements 
for  IE  should  be  recommended  and 
developed  between  the  C-JC  and 
the  SI/ 


curriculum 

A curriculum  is  an  organized  se- 
quence of  courses  designed  to  pre- 
pare an  individual  for  a specific 
occupational  objective  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a specified  length  of  time, 
A course  is  a selection  and  orga- 
nization of  specific  subject 
matter  that  contributes  to  a 
curriculum.  This  section  deals 
with  those  aspects  of  curriculum  in 
which  the  C-JC  and  the  SI  can 
cooperate  in  preparing  IE  teachers. 

What  kinds  of  vocational- 
industrial  and  ischn'cal  f^nrric-r 
ulums  are  offered  in  the  C-JC? 

There  are  three  of  these  kinds  of 
curricula  offered;  namely: 

The  vocational-industrial  programs, 
usually  one  year  in  length,  in  the 
typical  trade  areas/ 

The  industrial  technology  programs, 
two  years  in  length,  emphasizing 
specific  laboratory  skills  and 
knowledges  as  well  as  a good 
background  in  science  and  mathe- 
inatics/ 

The  engineering  technology  pro- 
grams, two  years  in  length,  with 
major  emphasis  on  mathematics, 
science,  and  a field  of  speciality 
in  engineering/ 


What  factors  influence  the  riumber  15 
and  variety  of  curriculum  offerings 
in  vocational-industrial  and  tech- 
nical education  in  the  C-JC? 


The  offerings  are  influenced  by  the 
following  factors: 

Purpose  of  the  Institution. 

Some  C-JC  serve  both  as  area 
vccational  schools  and  colleges 
for  two-year  programs  in  techr 
nology.  Other  C-JC  have  only 
two-year  technology  programs. 


The 
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states  with  separate  area  vocational 


schools.  Some  C-JC  have  no 
vocational-industrial  or  technical 
programs  but  offer  a college 
parallel  program/ 

Total  Student  Enrollment, 

Small  schools,  under  1,000,  may 
offer  only  two  or  three  curricula 
in  vocational-industrial  and  tech- 
nical education.  Larger  schools, 
from  1,000  to  5,000,  may  offer 
frorn  four  to  ten  choices.  Very 
large  C-JC  may  have  as  many  as 
30  different  curriculums  in  the 
one-  and  two-year  vocational- 
industrial  and  technical  areas/ 
Enrollment  in  Occupational  Areas. 
Some  C-JC  have  no  occupational 


programs  and,  therefore,  no  en- 
rollments, In  other  C-JC, 
more  than  fifty  percent  are  en- 
rolled in  occupational  programs, 
with  a national  average  of  30 
percent/ 

Geographic  Location  in  the  State. 
Rural  C-JC  tend  to  emphasize 
vocational-industrial  programs 
because  of  the  limited  industrial 
arts  and  vocational  backgrounds 
of  the  students.  Urban  C-JC 
tend  to  offer  more  two-year  pro- 
grams in  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing technology/ 


t 


6 Geographic  Location  in  the 
United  States. 

While  many  technology  programs, 
such  as  civil,  mechanical, 
drafting,  electronics,  and  data 
processing  are  common  through- 
out the  United  States,  C-JC  in 
certain  areas  have  programs  in 
forestry,  atomic  snei'gy,  aei'ospace, 
and  other  specializations/ 
Bac.kground  of  the  Dean  of  Tech- 
nical  Studies. 


if  the  dean  is  an  !E  graduate,  the 
emphasis  tends  to  be  more  on 
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dean  is  an  engineering  graduate, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  engineering 
technologies/ 

Industries  in  the  Service  ,^rea. 

Most  C-JC  indicate  that  their 
vocational-industrial  and  tech- 
nical offerings  are  based  on  an 
area  survey  of  the  local  industries 
and  their  needs  for  certain  skilled 
personnel.  Advisory  committees 
are  normally  utilized  in  planning 
the  content  of  the  curriculum. 


me  aavisaoniiy  or  inis  proceoure 
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highly  mobile  nature  of  the 
graduates/ 

Staff. 

Some  vocational-industrial  and 
technical  programs  are  established 
because  a person  is  available  who 
can  teach  certain  courses.  This  is 
a very  poor  approach  to  curriculu.m 
planning.  Program  selection 
should  precec.a  staff  appointments/ 


What  are  the  common  programs  in 
IE  which  are  offered  in  the  SI? 

There  are  over  275  institutions 
offering  degrees  in  IE  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas: 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  Degree 
vrith  a Major  in  Industrial  Arts. 
Some  schools  offer  one  major  only 
in  the  broad  area  of  industrial  arts 
including  courses  in  v/ood,  metal, 
electricity-electronics,  pov/er- 
automotives,  drafting,  plastics,  and 
graphic  a.'ts.  Some  smaller  insti- 
tutions may  offer  no  courses  in 
certain  technical  areas, 
such  as  piasiics,  graphic  arts,  or 
power-automotives.  Other  larger  in- 
stitutions offer  majors  and  minors 
with  specialities  in  areas  of  draft- 
ing, wood,  metal,  electriciiy- 
electrcnics,  plastics,  graphic  arts, 
and  power-automotives/ 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  a 
Major  in  Vocational-Industrial 
Education. 

This  degree  requires  trade  experi- 
ence either  before,  as  a part  of, 
or  after  the  degree  program  and  a 
major  in  a specific  trade  area/ 

ui  oCiciiuc  Lycyicc  Will  I 

a Major  in  Technical  Educatic  i. 
This  program  has  greater  emphasis 
on  mathematics,  science  and  tech- 
nical courses  caught  in  the  typical 
technologies  in  the  C-JC/ 


er|c 


What  are  the  teaching  opportuni- 
ties in  IE? 

The  opportunities  are  as  foiiows: 
Industrial  Arts  in  the  Junior  High 
or  Middle  School. 

A typical  teaching  assignment  in- 
cludes courses  *n  general  indus- 
trial arts  (some  work  in  metal, 
v/oed,  drawing,  electricity, 
power,  and  graphic  arts)  or 
courses  suen  as  construction, 
manufacturing,  energy  and  power, 
communications,  and  general 
industry/ 

Industrial  Arts  in  the  Senior  High 
School. 

Typical  teaching  assignment  in- 
cludes specific  courses  in  draft- 
ing, woodv/orking,  building 
construction,  metalworking,  auto- 
mechanics, electricity-electronics, 
graphic  arts,  plastics,  and  many 
others/ 

Vocational-Industrial  (T  & I)  at 
the  Upper  Senior  High  School, 

Area  Vocational  School,  or  Voca- 
tional Division  of  the  C-JC. 

Typical  teaching  assignment: 
teach  courses  in  welding,  machine 

OllU’y,  vai  pOl  JtljTj  OlVr-5 

subjects  in  mathematics  and 
science/ 

Technical  Education  in  Technical 
Institutes  and  C-JC. 

Courses  taught  i.n  the  area  of 
specialty,  such  as  metallurgy, 
electronics,  drafting,  fluid  power, 
quality  contvol,  and  others/ 


What  are  the  typical  course 
[offerings  in  the  various  curriculums 
in  the  C-JC? 


The  number,  variety,  and  type  of 
individua!  courses  depends,  to  a 
large  degree,  on  the  size  of  the 
^institution  and  the  variety  of 
vocational-industrial  and  technical 
curricula  offered.  Typical  tech- 
nical course  offerings  by  title  are 
shown  in  the  following  chart.  In  the 
technology  curriculums,  greatest 
[number  of  course  offerings  are  in 

icii&fif^j  olooia  aoaijr^oiooia 

and  metalworking — in  this  order. 
jThe  fewest  number  of  courses  are 
f offered  in  graphic  arts,  wood- 
workirig,  building  construction, 
and  power-automotives.  The  number 
and  concentration  of  technical 
courses  offered  vary  from  state  lu 
state. 

Drawing-Draftinci 

j Der>cripUve  Geometry 
! Encjineering  Drawing 
Technical  Drawing 
^ indu^ria!  Drawing 
liidustriat  Design 
-.Tool  & Die,  Jigs,  Rxtures 
flTOtrical  Drafting 
[Highway  Drafting 
f Architectural  Drawing 
' Blueprint  Reading 
Engineering  Graphics 
^ Technical  Illustration  & Sketching 
^Automotive  Drafting  & Design 
Pattern  Drafting 


er|c 


Electronics 

Basic  Electronics 
(>}inmuniccficn  Electronics 
Applied  Measurements 
Industrial  Electronics 
Transistor  Electronics 
Base  Circuits 

CMgifal  Computer  Bectronics 

D.  C.  Circuits  & Systems 

A.  C.  Circuits  & Systems 

Bectronics  Mathematics 

Radio  & T.V.  Bectronics 

Bectronic  Drafting 

.Advanced  Electronics  & Tech.  Prob. 

Bectrical  Machines 

Vacuum-Tube  Characteristics 

Instrumentation 

Electrical  Power  Distribution 

Electronics  Troubleshooting 

Microwave  Fundamentals 

Audio-\nsual  Equipment  Repair 


Electricity 

Basic  Bectrici^ 

Industrial  Electricity 

Circuitry 

Instrumentation 

Electricity  & Magnetism 

Residential  & Commercial  Wiri.ng 

Appliance  Service  & Repair 

Power  Sources 

Electrical  Funda-mentals  (A.  C,  Current) 
Electrical  Fundamentals  (D.  C.  Current) 
Audio  «\  Power  Transmission 


Graphic  Arts 

Introduction  to  Graphic  Arts 
Camera  Techniques — Photography 
Offset  Processes 
Production  Techniques- 
Graphic  Reproduction 
Letterpress  Processes 
Copy  Preparation 
Estimating 
Production  Control 


Power-Automotive 
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Auto  Engines — introduefion 
Bectrical  & Ignition 
Carburetors  & Fuels 
Suspenson  & Brakes 
Transmisson  & Driveline 
Tune-up  & Testing 

Accessories,  Serwee.  and  Air  Conditioning 

Supervision  & Management  (Auto  Ser^ce) 

Engine  Overhaul 

Engine  Dynamometer 

Automobile  Safety 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Hydraulics — Technology 

Smell  Engine  Fundamentals 

Basic  ^.^nhanics 

Fluid  Power  Pumps  & Compressors 

Fluid  Power  Controls 

Fluid  Power  O’rcuits 

Servo  Systems 

Fuels  & Lubricants 

Wheel  Balancing  & Alignment 


Woodworieng  & Duiiding 

Cabinetmaking 

Patternmaking 

Residential  Construction 

Commercial  Construction 

House  Design  & nTiproverrierit 

Architecture 

Rnishing 


Metalworking 

Machine  Shop  i 

Metallurgy  | 

Manufacturing  Processes  ^ 

Quality  Control 

Industrial  Materials  J 

Tool  and  Die 
Jig  and  Rxture 
Welding 

Sheet  Metal  - 

Foundry 

Forging  j 

Heat  Treatment  ; 
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“iS  Are  the  technical  courses  offered 
in  the  C-JC  computible  with  and 
suitable  for  the  first  two  years  of 
preparation  in  IE? 

In  many  cases,  the  basic  courses 
offered  in  both  institutions  are 
similar  in  content  covered,  text- 
books used,  and  teaching  methods 
employed.  Technical  courses  in 
SI  tend  to  emphasize  more  construc- 
tion activities  and,  in  some  cases, 
educational  philosophy  of  teaching 
the  content. 

Who  should  be  concerned  with 
the  supply  and  demand  for  IE 
teachers  in  each  state? 

The  responsibility  for  preparing 
IE  teachers  has  been  complicated 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  C-JC 
and  by  the  addition  of  non- 
teaching technical  programs  in 
the  SI,  particularly  those  in 
industrial  and  engineering  tech- 
nology. If  there  is  to  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  IE  teachers, 
the  responsibility  for  recruiting 
and  preparing  the  teachers  rests 
with  the  following  groups: 

State  departments  of  education 
including  the  supervisors  of  indus- 
trial arts,  vocational-industrial, 
and  technical  education/ 
Department  heads  of  IE  in  SI  and 
other  representatives  from  that 
institution/ 

Deans  of  technical  studies  in  C-JC 
and  other  representatives  from 
these  institutions/ 

Local  and  area  supervisors  of  IE/ 


ERIC 


What  is  the  best  procedure  to  fol- 
low in  developing  a cooperative 
articulated  program  of  teacher 
preparation  in  IE  between  the 
C-JC  and  SI? 

Arrange  a meeting  on  an  area  or 
statewide  basis  of  the  personnel 
as  shown  in  the  chart. 

This  task  force  should  consider 
the  needs  for  various  IE  teachers 
and  the  methods  for  preparing 
them.  In  doing  so,  they  should: 
Identify  the  qualities  and  capa- 
cities of  IE  teachers  needed  at 
various  levels  in  the  state  in- 
cluding junior  high  schools, 
senior  high  schools,  area  voca- 
tional schools,  and  C-JC/ 

Define  the  desirable  competencies 
for  each  of  these  teachers  in 
terms  of  educational  experience, 
work  experience,  and  teaching 
ability/ 

Consider  the  C-JC,  SI,  business, 
industry,  military,  and  government 
as  institutions  of  learning  which 
together  make  up  the  total  source 
of  the  educational  experience  of 
IE  teachers/ 

Determine  how  each  institution 
represented  can  best  make  a con- 
tribution toward  preparing  IE 
teachers/ 

Take  full  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties, staff,  and  curriculum 
offerings  of  each  of  the  institutions 
to  provide  the  necessary  learning 
experience/ 

Develop  an  articulation  agreement 
for  accepting  transfer  credit  that 
can  be  presented  to  the  C-JC  and 
S!  co.ntrolling  board  for  adoption/ 


VJho  should  be  responsible  for  the  ] 
initial  contact  in  deve'oping  a J 

pre-industrial  teacher  curriculum 
for  C-JC?  I 

k 

Generally,  it  is  the  responsibility  c.  ; 
IE  department  heads  to  make  the  . i 
first  contact  in  developing  a pre-  i 

industrial  teacher  curriculum  in  thei.  ; 
service  areas.  Hov/ever,  deans  of  . ? 
technical  studies  may  also  initiate  i 
contacts  with  the  idea  of  increasing  - ■ 
the  career  opportunities  of  students  : 

enrolled  in  vocational-industrial  or 
technical  programs.  If  the^  depart-  ' - ; 
ment  head  makes  the  first  contact,,  ; 
it  is  recommended  that  a course  1 
equivalency  sheet(s)  be  developed-  -j 
for  the  technical  courses,  pairing  _ I 
those  in  the  SI  with  those  in  the 
C-JC.  (See  following  chart.)  This  — j 
approach  makes  it  possible  for  . J 
representatives  from  the  C-JC  and 
the  SI  to  discuss  the  course  conter^r-- 
to  determine  if,  in  truth,  the  same  . . ! 
material  is  covered  in  each  of  the^  1 
courses.  It  also  provides  an  opening' 
approach  to  the  exchange  of  _ ; 
information  concerning  courses,  j 
curriculum,  staff,  facilities,  counsef—l 
ing,  and  other  problems  related  to.  j 
the  establishment  of  a pre-industrie^  \ 
teacher  curriculum. 


1 


if « 

i^Typical  task  force  for  pre- 
I paring  !E  teachers  in  each  area 
r of  the  state  or  on  a statewide 
rbasis* 


College  or  University 
Representatives 


OJC  Local  Representatives 

Representatives  of  IE  and  industry 


Stats  Dspartipsnl 
Representatives 


IE  Department  Head 

AwHl!SS!OnS  OffiC0L 

Head  or  Vice-President 
of  instruction 


Dean  of  Technical  Studies 

Head  of  Counseling 

Head  or  Vice-Preadent 
of  Instruction 


Directprs  or  Supervisors 

of  IE  (lA,  VIE  and  TQ  Supervisors  of 

and  Advisory  lA,  VIE  and  TE 

Committee  Chairman 


L 
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Study  Solutions  for  Industrial  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 
Problems  including  Cooperative  Programs  between  C-JC  and  S! 


Partnership  Program 


Pyramid  Program 


: 


Pre-Ind.  Teacher 
Curriculum — Two  Years 

Technical 

Math  and  Science 

Academic 

General  Educatioi 


c6 

o6 

o6 

o6 

o6 

o6 

o6 

o6 

o6 

c3 

o3 

o3 

o6 

o6 

oQ 

oQ 


SI  Indus.  Educ. 
Curriculum — Two  Years 

Technical 

Math  and  Science 

Academic 

General  Education 

Professional  Education 


Two-Year  A.A.S.  in  Technology  at  C-JC 


+ + + + 


Two  Years  at  SI 

(Agreements  will  outline  specific  curriculum 
or  arrange  for  individual  evaluation.) 


*Tne  task  force  could  include  representatives  from  one  or  more  SI  and  C-JC  depending 
on  needs,  leadership,  geographic  area,  size  of  state  and  many  other  factors. 


PARTNERSHIP 


^ — 

TT^rcrr  asc  me?  ivru  nsa^Oi  ouuf/ma- 

five  approaches  that  can  be 
utilized  in  preparing  IE 
teachers? 


rypicai  industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  Model. 


Partnership  Program  (Two  and  Two 
Approach) — ^A  pre-industrial 
teacher  curriculum  for  the  C-JC. 
This  program  would  outline  a 
specific  curriculum  at  the  C-JC 
designed  especiaHy  for  students 
who  are  planning  to  complete  a 
teaching  degree  in  IE,  In  this 
type  of  program,  cooperation  be- 
tween interested  personnel  in  the 

OI  ^.^2, 

w>-rvjr  cuitji  tiix?  iiiuoi  ci^ioo'Uii 

such  matters  as: 


Acadeo^jc  Requirements  in  each  of 
the  two  institutions  and  how  these 


Technical  Offerings  in  the  C-JC 
which  are  suitable  for  teacher 

tr>.  AC/ 

$ ttt  t^/ 

New  Courses  needed  sn  technical 
or  professional  areas/ 


Pre-Indusirial  Teacher  Curricufum  at 
C-JC/64  S.H. 

Basic  Technical — 40  to  50% 

{Percentage  of  C-JC  Program) 

As  many  basic  courses  in  various  tech- 
noiogies  as  may  be  available  'nefuding 
drafting,  electricity-electronics,  metalwork, 
and,  if  available,  graphic  arts,  power- 
automotive,  building  construction,  and 
plastics. 

General  Academic— 25  to  35% 

Academic  equivalency  often  indicated  in 
C-JC  and  Si  catalogs.  More  academic  if 
fewer  technologies  are  available. 

Mathematics  and  Science — 15  to  20% 


B.S.  or  B.A.*  yrith  Major  in  Industrial  Arts 
: at  SI/64  S.H. 

, , Advanced  Technical — 40  to  50% 
(Percentage  of  SI  Program) 

Necessary  courses  to  complete  competen- 
cies needed  to  teach  In  junior  or  senior 
^ ^ high  school  Industrial  arts. 


General  Academic — ^20  to  25% 

. Complete  necessary  SI  requirements. 


Mathematics  and  Science — ^10  to  15% 


The  two-year,  pre-industria!  teach- 
er curriculum  should  be  v/orked  out 
so  than  an  articulation  agreement 
can  be  reached  between  the  two 
institutions.  The  program  should  be 
included  in  the  C-JC  catalog  as 
another  career  opportunity. 
Community-junior  colleges,  in  turn, 
should  advise  high  school  seniors  of 
the  opportunities  for  beginning  their 
preparation  as  IE  teachers  at  the 
C-JG  level.  This  curriculum, 
listed  in  the  C-JC  catalogs,  should 
outline  specific  courses  to  be  taken 
the  first  two  years  of  this  program. 
Whenever  possible,  at  least  one  pro- 
fessional education  course  should 
be  offered  during  the  first  two  years 
to  orient  students  to  IE  teaching. 


General  Education  Courses — 0 to  5%  as  ' 
available. 


- Genera!  Education  Courses — ^20  to  25% 
including  student  teaching. 

r Professional  IE — 10  to  15% 

‘Some  states  requiring  five  years  for 
teaching  certificate  will  need  to  adjust 
SI  program. 


k. 

Actual  Pre-Industrial  Teacher 
“Curriculum  Following 
^^auideline  Model 
Kellogg  Community  College 
“Cattle  Creek,  Michigan 


Cumculum  for  Industrial  Arts 
Secondary  Education  Transfer  to 
Western  Michigan  University 


First  Semester 
English  101 A 
Science  Elective* 
Technical  Mathematics*’ 
Technical  Electives** 
Total 

Second  Semester 
English  101B 
Science  Elective* 
Humanities  Bective* 
Technical  Electives** 
Total  


Credits 

3 

4 
4 
6 

17  hrs. 

Credits 

3 

4 
3 
6 

16  hrs. 


TTiird  Semester  Credits 

Social  Science  Elective*  3 

Humanities  Elective  3 

Technical  Electives**  6 

Education  201  3 

Physical  Education  1 

*T*otal  6 hrs. 

Fourth  Semester  Credits 

Political  Science  200  3 

Humanities  Elective*  3 

Technical  Electives**  6-9 

Physical  Education  1 

Total  13-16  hrs. 


Courses  should  be  chosen  to 
meet  the  specific  transfer 
requirements  of  Western 
Michigan  University. 

Technical  Elective  should  be 
chosen  based  on  your  selected 
Industrial  Arts  major  and 

minor. 

* ** 

Select  Technical  Mathematics  11  or 
Mathematics  based  on  high  school 
background. 

Select  from  the  following 
a major  and  a minor  area 
of  study: 

Drafting,  Electricity-Electronics, 
General  Industrial  Arts,  Metalworking 


Recommended  Courses 

A given  course  may  be  applied  to  either  a major  or  minor  but  not  both,  even  tnough 
it  is  listed  for  both  the  selected  major  area  and  the  selected  minor  area- 


21 


Bectricity-Bectronics 

Credit 

Credit 

Major" 

Hours 

Minor 

Hours 

Bectronics  13 

3 

Electronics  13 

3 

Electronics  14 

3 

Bectronics  14 

3 

Electronics  15 

3 

Electronics  15 

3 

Bectronics  22 

3 

Bectronics  23 

'i 

Drafting 

Credit 

Credit 

Major 

Hours 

Minor 

Hours 

Drafting  11 

3 

Drafting  11 

3 

Drafting  12 

3 

Drafting  12 

3 

Drafting  13 

3 

Drafting  13 

3 

Drafting  21 

3 

Drafting  21 

3 

Drafting  23 

3 

Drafting  15 

3 

General  Industrial  Arts 

Credit 

Credit 

Major 

Hours 

Minor 

Hours 

Mechanical  Technology  13 

O 

w 

Mechanical  Technology  13 

3 

Mechanical  Technology  14 

3 

■Mechanical  Technology  14 

3 

Electronics  10 

3 

Electronics  10* 

3 

Drafting  11 

3 

Drafting  11 

3 

*Do  not  select  if  Electricity-Electronics 

is  major  area. 

Metalworking 

Credit 

Credit 

Major 

Hours 

Minor 

Hour? 

Mechanical  Technology  11 

3 

Mechanical  Technology  11 

3 

Mechanical  Technology  13 

3 

Mechanical  Technology  13 

3 

Mechanical  Technology  14 

3 

Mechanical  Technology  14 

3 

Draping  11 

3 

Drafting  11 

3 

]■ 


7 O 
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} 

I 
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22  Pyramid  Program  (T wo  plus  Two 
Approach) — Building  a S.A.  or 
B.S.  degree  at  the  SI  on  the  two- 
year  A.A.S.  degree  in  one  of  the 
engineering  or  industrial  technol- 
ogies- 

This  program  is  best  suited  to  pre- 
paring teachers  for  some  types  of 
senior  high  school  industrial  arts, 
vocational-industrial  education, 
and  technical  education.  The 
SI  would  accept  the  first  two 
years  of  the  A.A.S.  in  technol- 
ogy as  the  first  two  years  of  teach- 
er preparation  in  IE.  The  SI 
then  has  the  responsibility  of 
building  on  these  first  two  years  to 
develop  a competent  teacher  in  a 
specific  vocational-industrial  or 
technical  area.  The  SI  could 
handle  the  last  two  years  on  an 
individual  student  basis  or  may 
provide  a catalog  listing  of  the 
specific  requirements  necessary  to 
complete  the  degree  beyond  the 
first  two  years  of  the  A.A.S. 
program. 


Typical  Vocational-Industrial 
Teacher  Education  Model 


Two  (AA-S.  in  Industrial  Technology  at 
C-JC  and  Industrial  Experience) 


Automotive  Technology  Curriculum  at 
C-JC/64  S.H. 

Summary: 

50-70%  Technical — ^Auto.motive  and 
Related  Courses 

10-30%  General  Academic  Studies 
10-20%  Mathematics  and  Science 

+++++++ 

Vocational-Industrial  Curriculum  at  SI/64 
S.H. 

Summary: 

30-50%  Technical — including  Advanced 
Technical  Courses,  Trade  Competency 
Tests,  and/or  Work  Experience 
20-25%  General  Academic 
10-15%  Mathematics  and  Science 
25-30%  Teacher  Education 


Automotive  Technology  Curriculum 
Outline 


I ^^tal  ....................................................  1^^ 


Total 16 

Third  Semester  S.H. 

Speech  or  Communication 3 


Automotive  Service  Mgt 2 

Power  and  Power  Flow  3 3 

Body  and  Accessories  1 3 

Automotive  Field  Work  1 5 


Total 16 

Fourth  Semester  S.H. 

Human  Relations 3 

Parts  and  Service 

Merchandising  2 

Body  and  Accessories  2 3 

Automotive  Reid  Work  2 5 

Elective  (Academic)  3 


11 


Rrst  Semester  S.H. 

Mathematics  4 

Physics  3 

Manufacturing  Processes  3 

Pov/er  and  Power  Flow  1 3 

Chassis  and  Components  1 3 


11 


u 


Second  Semester  S.H. 

Communications  4 

American  Civilization  3 

Automotive  Electricity  3 

Charts,  Diagrams,  and 

Handbooi.  Usage  2 

Power  and  Power  Flow  2 2 

Chassis  and  Components  2 2 


]] 


Total 


16 


ERIC 


Two  (B.S.  in  Vocational-Industrial  Education) 


Typical  Technical  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Model 


Two  (A.A.S.  in  Engineering  Technology  at 
rC-JC  and  Industrial  Experience) 


Ti/!etaIIurgical  Technology  Curriculum  at 
; C-JC/64  S.H. 

Nummary: 

■ 50%  Technical Metallurgy  and  Related 

^ Courses 

' 25%  General  Academic  Studies 
25%  Mathematics  and  Science 


H — I — I — I — I — h 


I Technical  Education  Curriculum  at  SI/64 
“S.H. 


; Summary: 

'•  25%  Technical — ^Advanced  Technical 

or  Engineering  Courses,  Work 
Experience  Courses 
i 20-25%  General  Academic  Studies 
10-20%  Mathematics  and  Science 
20-25%  General  Education  including 
Student  Teaching  and/or 
- internship 

20-25%  Professional  Education  Courses 

ri  Yif  w 

_Two  (B.S.  in  Technical  Education) 


Metallurgical  Technology  Curriculum 


Outline 

First  Semester  S.H. 

Mathematics  1 5 

Physics  1 (Heat  and  Optics)  3 

General  Chemistry  3 

Communication  Skills  — 3 

Introduction  to  Metallurgy 2 


Total  

Second  Semester 

Mathematics  2 

Physics  2 (Mech,  ^nd  Elec.)  . 

Analytical  Chemistry 

Foundry  

Technical  Reporting  

Technical  Draw,  and 

Graphic  Representation  

Academic  Elective 


Total  'D 

Third  Semester  S.H. 

Physical  Metallurgy  and 

Metallography  4 

Properties  of  Materials 4 

Refractories  and  Furnaces 2 

General  and  Indus.  Econ 3 

Academic  Elective  3 


Total  16 

Fourth  Semester  S.H. 

Process  Metallurgy  4 

Nondestructive  Inspection  3 

Control  Instrumentation  3 

Industrial  Organizations 

and  Institutions 3 

Academic  Elective  3 


Total  16 

■ 


Should  A.A.S.  technology  graduates  23  ^ 
be  eligible  for  full  credit  In  trans- 
ferring to  a baccalaureate  degree 
program  in  IE?  \ 

■s 

Graduates  should  be  granted  fui! 
credit  toward  the  bachelor’s  degree 
requirements  in  \orational-industrial  = 

and  technical  education  and,  in  ; 

some  cases,  as  unit  shop  teachers  ; 

in  industrial  arts.  However,  the  SI  j 

and  the  cooperating  C-JC  should 
agree  on  policies. 

How  much  credit  should  C-JC 
students  be  allowed  to  transfer 

to  SI?  \ 

] 

Community-junior  college  courses  : 

with  content  suitable  for  teacher 
preparation  in  IE  should  be  \ 

accepted  at  face  value  to  the  limits  ^ 

provided  by  the  institution.  Com-  \ 

munity-junior  college  courses  in 
vocational-industrial  and  technical 
areas  should  be  evaluated  by  a i 

committee  of.  representatives  from 
the  C-JC  and  SI  and,  wherever 
possible,  course  equivalencies  i 

established.  < 
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Articulation  in  education  may  be 
defined  as  the  efficient  and  success- 
ful joining  together  of  courses  and 
curricula  to  complete  a successful 
educational  experience.  In  terms 
of  Ihir  bulletin,  it  relates  to  using 
the  staff,  facilites.  courses,  coun- 
selors, and  all  oiher  educational 
ser/ices  of  both  the  C-JC  and  the  SI 
for  preparing  IE  teachers. 


ERIC 
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W/»af  is  the  present  status  of  articulation  between  C-JC  and  SI  in 
areas  of  industrial  teacher  education? 

Even  though  70  percent  of  the  present  SI  stuo'ents  preparing  to 
become  IE  teachers  are  transfers  from  the  C-JC,  it  is 
evident  that  ideal  articulation  is  far  from  a reality. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among.  IE  depa;1ment 
heads  ir.  SI  on  current  and  recommended  practices,  but 
in  general  the''  believe: 


--  ---  _ - 

' ' 

- --  - 

Department  heads  indicate  that 

SuitaUmy  or  C-JC  Techiw^  Courses 
fcr  TfdM:her  Preparation  in  IE 

j 

Yes  (%) 

Ho  4%) 

technical  courses  in  C-JC  are 
suitable  for  vocational-industrial 
and  technical  education  but  not  for 

Technical  education  teacher 

64 

36 

junior  high  industral  arts  teacher 

preparation. 

VocationaHndushial  teacher 

61 

39 

Senior  high  apedalist  indushial 

teacher 

50 

50 

Junior  high  germal  industrini 
arts  teacher 

43 

57 

Amount  of  Credt  IF  pepertnMnto  Accept  in  Specific  Tech.hk»I  /ueas 

Rank 

% of 

' 

Order 

Respondents 

i -Less  than  the  total  amount  offsic'l  by  the  deoartmetk 

1 

28 

Same  as  ifc^tctal  hows  offered  by  lEjdepartment  in  specific 

technicaf  area 

2 

26 

Some  more.^  than  total  oderbd  by  lE  department  utilizing  qjeciai 

problems  atkf  seminar  credit 

3 

18 

‘ AIL  technical  credt  taken  by  students  at  the  C-JC 

4.5 

14 

Other 

4.5 

14 

industrial  education  departments 
acc^t  less  credit  in  a.  partic.*;lar 
t^hnical  area  from  the  C-JC  than 
Is  offered  in  their  own 
deprjtments. 
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Slrengths  or  Weaknesses  of  C-JC 

&.) 

(%) 

Tec^inlcal  Courses  as  Preparation 

Strength 

Weakr.ass 

for  Teaching  IE 

Less  emphaas  on  project  maldng 

58 

42 

Ccurses  taught  by  engineers 

56 

44 

More  lecture  and  less  lab  work 

39 

61 

Total  Number  of  an  Indiwdual 

- 

(%) 

SI  Works  vnth  in  Articulating 

Re^mndents 

Programs 

1 to  3 

39 

4 to  6 

28 

7 to  9 

ia 

All  C-JCs 

23 

'in  slate 

Responsibility  for  Evaluatii^  Transfer  Crecfit  from  C-JC  Rank  Order 

DepL  Head  Ad.  Office 

Admisaons  office  does  eiV  evaluating  of  both  academic  and  1 

te-c^mcal  courses  that  can  easily  be  evaluated.  Only 
^oMem  cases  referred  to  department  head. 


IE  departn^nt.  ey^uates  technical  courses.  2 

Admissions  offce  evaluates  academic  courses  only.  3 

Admissions  office  evaluates  all  academic  and  technical  courses.  4 

IE  department  evaluates  all  academic  end  techr»cal  courses.  S 


3 
5 

2 

4 


CO 


ERIC 


"1  cn  m r~i  r n cr 

ln<just.ia]  education  depart nent 
heads  Indic^ate  that  the  technical 
courses  at  the  C-JC  may  offer  too 
much  lecture  and  too  little  lab 
work  for  suitability  as  preparation 
icT  teaching  IF. 


Most  IE  departments  presently 
work  with  toree  or  four  C-JC  in 
their  immediate  geographic  area.  . 
More  than  two-thirds  work  with 
six  or  fewer. 


Currently,  most  evaluation  of 
transfer  credits  is  done  by 
the  admissions  office. 


/ 


CO 
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Major  Prolriems  SI  Face  with  Rank  Order 

Transfer  Students  from  C-JC  DepL  Head  Ad.  Office 


Students  come  with  too  much  con-  1 1.5 

centxation  of  credK  It*  one 
technical  area. 


Difficult  to  evafuate  the  quality  of  2 t.5 

work  taken  by  transfer  students 
in  0>IC. 


Major  problems  in  evaluating 
credits  from  transfer  students  are 
the  excessive  concentration  of 
courses  in  technical  areas  and  the 
difficulty  of  evaluating  these 
courses.  This  indicates  a lack  of 
articulat'on  and  a need  for  better 
coordination. 


OifIfeuH  to  plan  a-  teacher  education  3 3 

program  with  only  the  last  two 
years  under  control  of  the  Si, 

IE  department 


No  way  of  accurately  evaluating  4 5 

competency  of  transier  students 
from  C-JC. 


Courses  taken  by  students  in  C-JC  5 4 

do  not  metch'lfie  courses  taken 
at  the  SI. 


Tranafer  students  from  C-JC  lose  a 6 6 

.large  amount  of  crerft  in 
- transferring  to  IE. 


/7 


Rank  Order 

Methods  Uaed  to  Evaluate  Technical  Courses  from  C-JC  Dept  Head  Ad.  Office 


_ .-Coufse-aqUivMentiea-acicepted-  at  face  value.  1 

Interview  with  indwidual  students  2 

Performance  tests  3 

Written,  rwnstandard  tests  4 

None  '5 

Written,  standardiziad  tests.  6 


2 

1 

3 

4.33 

4.33 

4.33 


i±i  cii  nzj  nzj  CZ3  fzn  Ezp  ciii  izzi 
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Technical  courses  are  evaluatr^  by 
accepting  them  a!  face  value  or 
based  on  interviews  with  students. 


r — I 


I — I I 
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Factors  Used  for  Establishing  CXiality  of  Technical  Courses  in 

Ranh 

{%) 

C-JC  foi  Teacher  Preparation  in  !E 

Order 

Respondents 

Department  head’s  general  knowledge  of  the  C-JC 

1 

23 

Staff  qualifications  at  C-JC 

2 

18 

Laboratory  fadlities  at  C-JC 

3 

15 

Department  head  vistation  of  techrucal  department  at  C-JC 

4 

14 

Course  o<;tline  used 

5.5 

12 

Laboratorv  time  required 

5.5 

12 

Textbook  used 

7 

6 

Methods  Used  in  Establishing  Quality  of  C-JC  TechiHca!  Courses 

Rank 

(%) 

for  Teacf;er  Preparation  in  IE 

Order 

Re^ndeiits 

Course  description  in  C-JC  catalog 

1 

36 

Admissions  office  kncviedge  of  OJC 

2.5 

21 

Admiiiions  officers  visit  with  the  technical  department  in  OJC 

2.5 

21 

Course  outline  used 

4 

13 

Qualities  of  staff 

5 

9 

College  Credit  for  Occupational 

Yes  (%) 

NO  (%) 

Experience 

Industrial  arts  majors 

27 

73 

Vocafional-industrial  education 

55 

45 

rrajors 

Technical  education  majors 

32 

68 

I 


Both'  It:  depaiiiiieni  neads"<ina 
admissions  offices  use  general 
background  information,  such  as  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  C-JC, 
its  staff  and  facilities,  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  the  technical  courses 
offered  in  ihe  C-JC. 


Most  IE  department  heads  indicate 
that  occupational  experience 
should  be  given  college  credit  for 
vocational-industrial  majors  but 
not  for  industrial  arts,  and  less  than 
one-third  believe  it  should  count 
for  technical  education.  The 
common  methods  of  evaluating 
occupational  experience  appear  to 
be  testing,  interviews,  and 
records. 


t 


Methods  Used  to  Evaluate 
Occupational  Experience 


Yes  (%) 


No  (%) 


Testing  (written  and  peTormance) 

86 

14 

Interview  Onuvidua!  and  committee} 

78 

22 

Records  ar>d  recommendations  cf 

78 

22 

employers 

Present  Method  Used  by  IE  Department  Heads  to  Keep  C-JC  Rank' 

Counselors  Ir.'ormed  about  Careers  in  the  Teaching  of  IE  Order 


Colie^  catalog  contains  information  jhat  in  a ^neral  1 

way  the  opportunities  of  transferring  technic^  credit 

from  C-JC  to  SI. 


Departmental  staff  viats  &JC  and  talks  to  counselors  and  2.5 

vocationaNndustrial  and/or  technical  staff. 

Descriptive  folders  of  your  department  and  opportunities  in  IE  2.5 

are  sent  to  counselors. 

Counselors  from  OJC  brought  to  campus  for  ^sit  and  orientation.  4 

Specific  equivalency  sheets  showing  departmental  requirements  5 

and  equivalent  courses  at  OJC. 

Scholarship  information  relating  to  IE  sent  to  counselor.  6 

Special  audio-visual  a<ds  available  to  counselors  about  IE.  7 

General  college  catalog  describes  specific  course  equivalents  for  SI.  8 


'c:;^  izu-  □ * izu-  -m 


Most  IE  department  heads  tend  to 
give  major  attention  to  visitation 
and  submission  of  written  material 
in  keeping  cou'iselors  informed. 
Admissions  offices  use  exchange 
visitation  more  than  any  other 
method. 
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® How  can  articulation  of  the  C-JC 
programs  be  best  achieved  with 
those  of  the  SI? 

The  basic  philosophy  should  be  one 
Of  cooperation  and  equal  sharing 
of  nsspohsibility.  Artic’-lation  cannot 
suc^;::e^  when  the  Si  attempts  to 
esU^lish  standards  unilaterally. 
Peri^mnel  in  both  the  C-JC  and  Si 
should  work  as  equals  in  attempting 
to  s(^e  the  problem  of  the  critical 
shortage  of  IE  teachers. 

What  can  be  done  to  facilitate 
^‘culation  between  technic^ 
courses  in  the  C-JC  arid  the  courses 
in  the  SI? 

Departmerit  heads  believe  that  the 
best  method  of- articulating  course 
content  is  through  cooperative 
efforts  irivolved  in  having  institutes 
for  technical  teachers  in  both  the 
C-JC  and  SI,  developing,  uniform 
' course  outlines,  and  exchanging 
courses  of  stucfy  and  textbook  lists. 
Wherever  po^ible,  standard  course 
descriptions  should  be  established 
within  each  state  between  various 
C-JC  and  SI.  State  departments 
should  foster  such  guidelines. 


While  there  is  no  intention  to  stifle 
creativity  of  individual  schools 
and  staffs;  students,  teachers, 
advisors,  and  administrators  can 
work  together  more  successfully 
when  descriptive  materials  in 
cat^ogs  are  similar  and  explicit. 
Any  attempt  at  standard  course 
descriptions  should  be  a cooperative 
effort  among  all  j;>e.^TOns  involved. 

In  some  cases  where  there  is  a high 
percentage  of  transfer  students 
from  one  or  two  OJC  to  a single 
SI,  these  schools  may  want  to  work 
together  toward  a uniform  num- 
bering system;  in  other  cases, 

C-JC  vocational-industrial  and/or 
technical  staff  may  want  to  design 
some  type  of  uniform  description 
following  either  state  or;federai 
standards.  The  major  purpose  of  any 
uniform  description  is  to  facilitate 
articulation  between  the  programs 
of  the  C-JC  and  SI. 


What  should  be  the  main  purpose  o^ 
evaluating  C-JC  curricula  and  | \ 
courses?  ^ 

The  major  purpose  is  to  make  n 
certain  that  students  have  obtained  |J 
a particular  level  of  achievement 
toward  their  occupational  object-  n 
fives.  y 

How  can  the  quality  of  technical  j- 
programs  in  the  C-JC  be  eva/uafed^l 

The  best  method  of  evaluation  is 
through  ah  accredited  association  iro 
which  representatives  from  C-JC,  |J 
SI,  and  other  interested  persons 
are  involved.  Once  a team  has 
approved  an  accredited  technical 
program,  the  SI  should  then  assume' 
that  the  quality  of  the  C-JC  n 
program  is  stated  and  is  |J 
equivalent  to  that  offered  in  the  SI. 
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How  should  related  occupational 

Oiperience  be  evaluated  for  college 
edit  in  IE  by  the  SI? 

ie  related  experience  in  business, 
dustry,  and  the  military  should  be 
insidered  an  essential  part  of 
le  preparation  of^  certain  IE 
ichers,  particularly  in  the  areas 
vocatidhal-industrial  and  tech- 
education.  This  experience 
I pduld  be  r^'^uated  for  credit  and 
W possible  \substitutions  of  tech- 

n'cal  courses  in  which  sinnilar  or 
cxperien<»^^ 

T«tency  The  evaluation 

occupation^  dcp^ricnce  for 
rodit  should  follow  such  star^rds 
the  American  Council  of  Educa- 
l^on’s  "Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of 
' klucational  E]g>erience  in  the 
Tvmed  Services;” 
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How  can  there  be  better  coordina- 
tion of  state  plans  for  the 
‘ preparation  of  IE  teachers? 

There  is  need  for  a master  plan  to 
be  developed  in  each  state  to 
provide  the  necessary  supply  of 
occupational  teachers.  State 
departments  should  work  in  close 
coordination  with  the  SI  and  the 
C-JC  to  establish  standards  for  all 
types  of  two-year  occupational 
programs  as  well  as  degree  pro- 
grams at  the  bachelor’s,  master’s, 
specialist’^  and  cjctoraJ  levels  so 
that  there  will  be  opportunities  in 
each  state  for  preparing  the  neces- 
sary teachers,  counselors,  and 
administrators  for  occupational 
education  at  all  levels  from 
elementary  through  college,  and 
for  adult  and  continuing  education. 

There  must.be  coordination  between 
the  various  SI  in  each  of  the  states 
so  that  the  requirements  for  majors, 
minors,  and  graduation  in  technical 
areas  are  relatively  similar  en- 
abling a student  to  tranter  from 
any  C-JC  to  any  SI  in  a particular 
state  with  equal  ease.  Certain  SI 
in  each  of  the  states  should-  be 
identified  as  the  centers  for 
specialized  undergraduate  and 
graduate  ^programs  in  specific  oc- 
cupational areas  and  for  key  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  one  or  more 
SI  should  have  degree  programs  at 
the  master’s,  specialist’s,  and 
doctoral  levels  for  C-JC  counselors 
with  special  orientation  toward  the 
occupational  areas. 


Will  the  addition  of  a pre-industrial  37 
teacher  curriculum  to  the  C-JC 
increase  the  teacher  potential 
in  IE? 

At  the  present  time,  most  students 
entering  technical  programs  at 
the  C-JC  do  so  with  the  career 
objective  of  entering  industry  as 
technicians.  If  a pre-industrial 
teacher  curriculum  was  available, 
more  students  would  become 
interested  in  teaching  as  a career. 

It  would  offer  career  opportunities 
for  students  interested  in  vocational- 
industrial  and  technical  education 
beyond  the  first  two  years  of 
college. 
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38  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  avoid 
loss  of  credit  when  C-JC  students 
- transfer  to  teacher  preparation 

programs  in  IE? 

The  best  way  to  avoid  loss  of  credit 
is  to  provide  a well  articulated 
program  with  both  the  Partnership 
2Uid  Pyramid  Programs.  This,  along 
with  sound  student  counseling  at 
the  high  school  and  C-JC,  will 
eliminate  the  problem  for  all  stu- 
dents. For  students  transferring 
after  completing  a two-year 
technical  program,  the  following 
must  be  done: 

Community-junior  college  cpun- 
I selors  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  SI  program  requirements/ 
Senior  institutions  should  make 
plans  and  establish  programs  based 
on  the  two-year  C-JC  programs/ 
Graduate  requirements  should  be 
' based  on  the  abilities  needed  for 
certain  types  of  IE  teaching 
positions/ 

L Community-junior  college  students 

[ should  be  encouraged  to  elect  a 

r r prpiindiMrial  teacher  curriculum  as 
soon  as  they  choose  IE  teaching 
as  a profession/ 


What  are  the  values  of  course 
equivalency  sheets? 

Specific  course  equivalency  sheets 
showing  the  exact  technical  courses 
offered  in  the  C-  1C  and  equivalent 
courses  in  the  SI  will  serve  as 
guidelines  in  e^ablishing  the 
pre-industrial  teacher  curriculum. 

In  dfscussing  the  establishment  of 
the  curriculum  in  a specific  C-JC, 
depart/nent  heads  can  work  m.ore 
effectively  with  deans  of  technical 
studies  if  there  is  an  attempt  to 
identify  certain  course  equivalen- 
cies. However  in  using  this 
technique,  continuous  re-evaluation 
is  necessary- as  numbering  and 
course  description*  additions  and 
changes  take  place  irt  either  institu- 
tion. This  plan  works  vSest  op  a 
one  SI  to  one  C-JC  basis.  (See 
section  on  Curriculum  page  24.) 


Can  a cooperative  program  of 
pre-industria!  teacher  education 
preparation  in  a C-JC  and  SI  be 
completed  in  four  years? 

The  goal  of  the  program  should  be 
to  include  transfer  of  all  credits 
without  loss.  Therefore,  if  a SI 
IE  program  requires  four  years,  it 
should  be  completed  by  both  the 
transfer  and  the  nontrarisfer  student 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
states  requiring  five  years  for  a 
teaching  credential,  a cooperative 
program  should  be  completed  in  five 
years.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  articulate  the  pre-industrial 
teacher  curriculum  plus  ail  asso- 
ciate degree  technical  programs 
with  the  four-year  IE  program. 

What  admissions  policies  and  pro- 
cedures can  be  established  at  the 
SI  to  encourage  students  to 
transfer  into  the  IE  teacher 
curriculum? 

Admissions  procedures  should  be 
established  which  will  admit  all 
vocational-industrial  or  technical 
students  from  C-JC  who  are  able  to 
profit  by  additional  instruction. 
Seiective  aumissions  practices  .in 
Si  should  be  started,  if  not  already 
in  practice,  in  order  that  the  supply 
of  IE  teachers  will  meet  demands. 
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"1  What  needs  to  be  done  at  state  and 
J national  leyiifs  to  make  credentiaUng 
of  IE  teachers  more  realistic  and 
~ meaningful? 

Coordination  is  needed  between 
various  SI,  prof^ional  organiza- 
tions, and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Educf^ticn  to  inwre  stand^d 
. recorr^'mended  credentiaUng  of 

^ sifferent  levels  of  IE  and 
different  Rinds  of  teaching  positions. 
Fot  example,  an  entirely  different 
jpreparatioh  is  n«mded  for  the 
~ junior  high  industrial  arts  teacher 
^ than  for  the  C-JC  engineering 
technology  taecrfier.  However  in 
— many  states,  there  is  no  dear-cut 
infbnnalidn  on  standards  for  each 
. 4iifrerent  kind  of  ieacher. 

What  is  the  place  of  internship  for 
" 1 firsparinr,  iE  teachers? 

Thtemships  for  beginning  IE  teach- 
^ era  should  be  impiemented  for  the 
purpose  of  hdping  to  make  teacher 
fducation  more  relevant  Interns 
^ jhouid  be  assigned  to  “model 
programs”  the  typo  in  which 
they  arp  pre^ng  to  teach.  This 
^ means  that  their  professional 
I qudifications  should  be.  compatible 

^ Srith  ttipse  of  the  institution  in  which 
, theyTnilirn  if  favorable  placement 
ridei  are  to  be  achieved. 
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This  section  is  devoted  to  the 
assessment  of  the  vocationa!- 
ind'jstria!  and/or  technical  staff 
and  physical  facilities  of  the  C-JC 
to  determine  now  these  can 
conkibute  to  the  PAP  programs. 

Wnat  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
vocational-industrial  and/or  tech- 
nical faculiv  presently  teaching 
in  the  C-JC? 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  faculty  hold 
B-S.  degrees  in  industrial  or  voca- 
tional education,  18  percent  in 
engineering  or  architecture,  and 
16  percent  have  A-A.S.  degrees 
in  technical  studies.  Perhaps  of 
most  importance  is  the  figure  of  21 
percent  which  includes  those 
holding  no  degrees  and  those 
possessing  degrees  not  directly 
related  to  their  teaching  assign- 
ments, an  issue  that  emphar.izes 
the  critical  need  of  ih-.service 
education  programs. 
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Teaching  Experience  of  C-JC 
vocational-industrial  and/or  tech- 
nical staff.  Median  is  8J2  years 


42  Whst  fhouM  be  the  cheracterisb'cs 
; Of  the  good  vocational-industrie* 
and/or  technical  teacher^ 

The  te^K^her  must  have'^Hities  in 
three  ares»;  namely  competency  in 
a subject-matter  field  by  virtue  of  his 
education  and  occupational  ex- 
perience. communication  (the  ability 
. to  get  this  compmency  across  to 
students)  to  be  effective  requires 
preparation  in  edur^rtion  and  in 
educational  techhoidgy  including 
the  effectivo  use  of  audio-visual 
c materials,  andL  compassion  for  the 
student  and  his  specml  needs.  The 
"open-door*’  polkty  of  the  CsJC  and 
the  fact  that  aH  students  are 
commuters  neceasHates  that  the 
teacher  have  an  entirety  different 
I understandBng  of  staklerit  problems 
than  does  the  teacher  Ih  the  SI. 

I Whatit  Me  beat  cqihpoaStion  of  staff 
for  vocathnahindustnal  and 
tecfmical  education  in  Me  C-JC? 

The  sMff  should  be  representative  of 
ddlerent  backgrounds  of  prepara- 
0 tion.  At  least^one  specialim  in  each 
of  the  prbjpame4^ered  is  necessary 
for  a^^iality  pro'.’ram.  An  institutipn 
wftb  limited  reduces  should  not 
I _ailmnpt  to  mainbun  a greater 
] vai^  of  programs  thaii  Me  sl^ 
i C.  and  facilities  can  ad  ^lately  ^ 
handle.,  ' ' 


Vmhat  additional  training  should  the 
two-year  associate  degree  graduate 
frimt  an  industrial  or  engineering 
te-'J:nology  program  have  to  become 
a Qualified  vocational-industrial 
and/or  tedinical  teacher  in  the 
C-JC? 

The  AAS.  degree  graduate  should 
have  had  several  years  of  work 
experience  as  an  industrial  or 
engineering  technician  with  two 
additiohal  years  of  work  at  the 
upper  division  level  leading  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  his  specialty. 
Degrees  in  vocational-industrial 
educatiorij  engineering,  architec^re, 
etc.,  would  be  appropriate.  In  all 
case^  it  is  necessary  that  course 
v*ork  in  teaching  methodology  and 
the  theory  of  technical  education  be 
included  in  the  program  of  study. 
Contiruiing  worirtoward  the  masters 
degree  in  techr<Hogy  is  essential. 
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What  additional  education  is 
necessary  for  the  holder  of  a B.S.  n 
degree  in  industrial  arts  or  |J 
^vocational-industrial  education 
to  become  an  effeefive  vocational-  f ^ 
industrial  and/or  technical  teacher  [j 
in  the  C-JC? 

The  person  with  a B.S.  degree  leeds  I 
additional  subject-matter  com- 
petence  in  his  technical  area  built  p 
on  a base  of  math  and  science  I r 
leading  to  a master’s  degr<te  ih.  ^ 
technology.  Such  course  work 
should  provide  deeper  technical 
understanding  of  his  sproialty  and 
should  be  of  an  advanced  nature,  p 
These  may  well  be  rxMirses  offereo  | 
tty  departments  of  engineering  and 
technology  as  wdl  as  the  laiger  p 
IE  departments.  These  programs  1 1 
may  require  remedial  work  in  the 
sciences  and  mathematics.  A care-p 
fill  program  of  study  should  be  |J 
planned  by  the  graduate  advisors 
in  consultation  with  the  student  anriH 
ail  other  departments  concerned.  1 
These  programs  should  be  tailored'^ 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  irufividua^ 
student  In  some  cases,  the;  exist-  |J 
ing  master’s  degree  progra.m  in 
technology  will  be  adequate;  p 
In  other  cases^  it  will  not  be.  " jlj 
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What  additional  education  shouid 
\~the  B.S.  degree  engineer  have  to 
{jpecome  an  effective  vocatior^l- 
industtial  and/cr  technical  teacher 
n the  C-JC? 

-ifhe  engineer  should  have  had 
^appropriate  work  experience  with 
; |n-service  training  in  teaching 
i-methods  relating  tp  iochnical  educa- 
I ^ion.  He  might  also  be  encouraged 
: io  enroll  in  such  methodology 
Mx)urses  as  might  be  offered  at  area 
_jjniversities.  Ideally,  a master’s 
; degree  in  engineering  or  technology 
^-should  be  planned  to  meet  his 
..^specific  needs.  It  should  be  recog- 
I nized  that  the  professional;  engineer 
Mufill  probably  require  trainrhg  in 
preparing  courses  of  study  and  in 
! 'methodology  and  theory.  He  should 
=-be  assisted  with  this  if  he  is  to 
^become  an  effective  teacher. 
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Survey  results  show  that  45.8  per- 
cent of  C-JC  vocational-industrial 
and/or  technical  faculty  hold  the 
niasler’s  degree. 


What  would  be  an  appropriate  M.S. 
program  lor  vocaiional-indusVial 
and/or  technical  teachers? 

Many  universities  offer  course  work 
leading  to  a master’s  degree  in 
technology.  i"he  following  program 
is  typical  of  tiose  which  would 
provide  quality  education  at  this 
level: 

1.  Posses  a baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
major  in  a technical  or  related  field. 

2.  Show  evidence  of  a mathematics  a.td 
science  background  conssting  of  a 
miramum  of  two  semesters  of  coHeoe 
malnematics  (eight  houis)  and  a nunimum 
of  one  year  of  college  phyacs,  and/or 
chemistry  (eight  heurs). 

3.  Complete  a minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work. 

4.  Complete,  with  the  approval  of  his 
adviser,  (a)  twelve  la  fifteen  hours  in  a 
major  field  of  study  representing  his 
spedalty  in  either  industrial  technology, 
industrial  supervision,  electrical  engineering 
technology,  or  mechanical  engineering  and 
(b)  five  4c  tight  hours  in  a related  technical 
or  engineering  .ield. 

5.  Show  ewdence  of  work  experience  in 
his  major  field  of  pursuit  Those  who  do  not 
have  this  experience  would  be  expected 

to  spand  a minimum  of  one  semester  (two 
to  three  hours  of  credit)  of  supervised 
internship  in  industry  involving  his  fieiu  of 
specialty. 


)t  is  Strongly  recommended  that  the  ^3 
master’s  degree  in  technology  or 
engineering  technology,  rather 
th?*"  in  teaching,  become  the 
standard  graduate  degree  for  OJC 
vocational-industrial  and/or 
technical  facui'^ 
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C-JC  Tech,  and/or  Voc.  Staff  wilh 
Master’s  Degree 


The  master’s  degree  chart  indicates 
that  most  C-JC  vocatip^al-industrial 
and/or  technical  facility  hold  their 
degree  in  vocationaHndustrial 
education.  It  has  be^i  recommended 
that  the  M.S.  in  technology  be  the 
standard  degree  and  that  persons 
with  other  M.S.  degrees  work 
toward  one  in  technology  or  arr^ge 
other  suitable  programs  of  tech- 
nical subj'ect  upgrading. 
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Industrial  work  experience  of  OJC 
vocational-industrial  and/or  tech- 
nical staff.  Median  is  10.8  years. 


^ What  should  ba  the  characteristics 
and  at^UtiZif  of  the  dean  of  technical 
studies? 

The  dean  shcuid  be^r^ipetent  in  all 
phases  of  ttie  progiams  offered, 
able  to  plan  and  equip  the  facilities, 
capable  of  developing  and  initiating 
the  details  of  curriculum,  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership 
in  student  selection  and  placenient 
arxl  qualified  to  d<welop  tho.  co- 
ordinative  departinental  teaching 
e^orts  which  will  develop  com- 
pleteness and  mccellence  in  the 
program.  This  is  a difficult  position 
to  fill,  particularly  when  the  C-JC 
offer  prog^ms  in  ail  three  areas;, 
namely.  nk>cctional,  industrial  tech- 
nology, and  ery;<rieering  technology. 
Dears  wttti  a background  of  en- 
gineering  tend  to^erhphasize  eiigi- 
neering  technology  and  often  set 
standartte  that  are  too  high  for  the 
level  of  students  eritering  the  C-JC. 
Dears  with  a background  of  indus- 
trial or  vocational  education  often 
over^nrirphasize  skill  development 
courses  in  vocatiorial  education  and 
indush'^ai  techriplody*  The  gr-o^< 

- dean  Of  technical  studies  (dean  of 
occupational  education  arxi  dean  of 
applM  arts)  has  a background 
, in  IE  and  engineering,  a master’s 
degree  m technology,  and  a 
specialist’s  or  doctbraf  degree  in 
edhicational  leadership  plus  other 
qualifications  dethanded  of  a higi? 
quality  vocational-industrial  and/or 
technical  teacher. 


What  effect  does  the  bvckground  of 
the  dean  of  technical  studio  and 
the  ^aff  of  the  C-JC  have  on  a 
pre-industriai  teacher  curriculum? 

jn  C-JC  where  dears  have  a back- 
ground in  IE  and  at  least  half  of 
the  staff  have  similar  undergraduate 
degrees,  the  problems  of  offering  a 
pre-industrial  teacher  curriculum 
would  not  be  difficult  Good  hori- 
zontal articulation  between  C-JC 
and  SI  can  be  accompiislied  when 
staff  of  both  institutiors  have  similar 
backorcund  amJ  experience. 

What  should  the  industrial  work 
experience  requirement  be  for 
vocationaNndustrial  and/or 
technical  teachers? 

Prior  to  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  a specific  technology, 
the  instructor  shouid  have  had 
appropriate  work  experience  as  a 
technician  or  professional  in  his 
leaching  field.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
should  be  required  to  maintain  his 
competency  by  regular  summer 
work  programs  as  well,  .as  consulting 
activities  during  the  academic 
year.  Such  programs  directed 
toward  the  maintenance  of  work 
experience  should  be  carefully 
planned  by  the  technical  or  voca- 
tional dean  and  the  individual 
faculty  members. 


[I 


According  to  survey  results,  76.8 
percent  of  C-JC  vccational-industriat^ 
and/or  tecf?n!cal  faculty  possess  | 
other  teaching  qualifications,  such 
as  voc.  cert,  rag.  engr.,  reg.  arch.,  |“ 
etc- 
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What  types  of  continuing  education 
activity  should  be  required  of  the  H 
vocational-industrial  md/or  |j 

technical  'eacher? 


!,  th^ 


In  addition  to  the  rnaintenance 
his  industrial  work  experience 
teacher  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  such  activities  as 
summer  institutes  which  are 
focused  on  the  updating  of  subject 
rnatter  in  his  field  qf  specifJizafioiuj  j J 
Faculty  should  be  required,  or  at  ^1 
least  encouraged,  to  qualify  for  _ i 
special  licenses  or  registrations  in  j M 
their  professional  areas,  VeanlngfuM  < 
in-service  education  siminars  and 
short  cour^  should  be  planned  I 
by  the  dean. 
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f Special  (Xoiificaiions  of  OJC  Tedts, 
1 and/or  Voc.  Staff 
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^ Is  Irort*  5 L for  IE  'eacher 
I^W/Tiflr  programs  to  be  expanded 
IJ  include  the  preparation  cl 
technical  teachers? 

I^e  existing  programs  are  designed 
primarily  for  training  high  quality 
lustrial  arts  and  vocational- 
lustrial  teachers.  The  staff  and 
fcilities  requisite  to  the  preparation 
technical  teachers  isr  somewhat 
ferent,  and  the  two  kinds  of 
^ograms  are  obviously  not  parallel. 
I^reful  consideration  should  be 
I wen  to  exp^ding  the  curriculum, 
Irading  qualified  staff,  and  additional 

Gcilities.  The  decision  to  do  so 
»uld  be  made  in  consultation  with 
e appropriate  accreditation 
lies. 
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there  a need  tor  pre-service 
training  lor  such  prolessionals  as 

Dgineers,  retired  military  personnel, 
ohitects,  etc.,  who  are  hired  to 
teach  in  the  technical  or  vocational- 
^ustrial  programs? 

raculty  members  who  have  not  had 

Sevious  teaching  e^erience  but 
) possess  subject  matter  compe- 
mcy  in  their  specialty  should  be 
tquired  to  have  pre-service  courses. 
, hese  courses  should  deal  with 
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the  various  teaching  problems 
relating  to  the  classroom  including 
the  orioutation  of  the  instructor  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  technical  or 
vocational-industrial  education  in 
America.  Teaching  methods, 
curriculums,  course  planning,  and 
evaluation  are  all  topics  of  which  the 
technical  or  vocational-Industial 
teacher  requires  knowledge.  One 
cannot  assume  that  the  professional 
is  automatically  a qualified  teacher. 

What  is  the  relationship  between 
industrial  technology  programs  at 
the  SI  and  C-JC  as  they  relate  to 
preparing  teachers  of  Ic? 

Certain  SI  have  added  four-yea*' 
programs  of  industrial  technology 
taught  in  the  same  facilities  those 
used  for  teacher  preparation.  Most 
of  these  programs  are  administered 
by  IE  departments  with  a smaller 
portion  in  engineering  dr  specialized 
departments.  Often,  the  courses 
and  teachers  are  the  same  in  both 
programs.  Industrial  technology 
s in  SI  have  reduced  the 
potential  supply  of  IE  teachers  by 
offering  students  what  appear  to  be 
attractive  careers  in  industry. 
Graduates  in  industrial  technology 
at  the  SI  could,  with  additional 
courses  in  educational  technology, 
be  prepared  as  industrial  tech- 
nology teachers  in  the  C-JC. 


What  are  the  difterences  in  physical  ^5 
plants  in  the  C-JC  and  SI  in  IE? 

The  physical  plant  in  the  C-JC 
should  be  designed  for  preparing 
technicians  and  qualified  vocational 
personnel.  However,  these  facilities 
can  also  serve  for  a pre-indusMal 
teacher  curriculum.  There  is  little 
difference  in  the  physical  facilities 
for  vocational-technical  preparation 
in  the  C-JC  and  teacher  preparation 
in  the  SI  in  the  areas  of  drafting, 
electronics  and,  when  offered, 
graphic  arts  and  power-auto.  In  the 
field  of  metals  and  materials,  the 
C-JC  requires  more  testing  equip- 
ment and  limited  equipment  for 
machining  metals.  Few  programs 
contain  facilities  for  sheet  metal, 
foundry,  forging,  or  welding  unless 
the  emphasis  is  on  vocational- 
industrial  programs.  In  the  area  of 
woodworking,  the  C-JC  normally  has 
little  or  no  equipment  or  labs 
unless  a vocational  program  in 
carpentry  and  i;:abinetmaking  is 
offered.  In  contrast,  SI  often  have 
their  more  extensive  facilities  in  this 
area.  Very  few  facilities  in  si  ch 
are  is  as  plastics  and  ceramics  are 
found  in  either  type  of  institution. 
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^Whose  facilities  can  be  used  for 
a cooperative  pre-industrial 
‘^  teacher  curriculum? 

~When  a SI  develops  a cooperative 
_JE  teacher  curriculum  with  the  OJC, 
I a surv^  should  be  made  of  the 
~jphysfcal  facilities  in  the  entire 
^jgeographic  area  including  SI,  C-JC, 
area  vocational  schools,  and  the 
Hbest  senior  high  schools.  Frequently, 
_Jthis  survey  will  reveal  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  physical  labora- 
'‘jtpfjv^  in  each  institution.  By 
jjutilizirrg  the  best  late  in  each  of 
thesa  schools  for  teaching  specific 
|~yocational-industiial  or  technical 
LJcourses,  an  excellent  cooperative 
program  of  teacher  preparation  in 
IE  can  be-developed.  Tne  major 
i_problems  are  cooperation  in  sharing 
of  facilities  and  staff,  and  exchange 
"~of  programs. 
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Should  there  be  a sharing  of 
facilities  between  the  C-JC  and 
the  SI  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other? 

In  the  case  of  the  SI  that  is  preparing 
teachers  and  whose  students  begin 
there  as  freshmen,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  avoid  spending  money 
to  duplicate  facilities  that  may 
be  available  in  a nearby  OJC.  The 
SI  should  explore  the  possibilities  of 
scheduling  the  laboratory  classes 
in  the  OJC  facilities.  The  use  of 
faculty  is  left  to  the  specific  schools. 
Faculty  having  joint  appointrhents 
is  one  solution.  The  faculty  from 
the  SI  can  also  teach  the  laboratory 
courses  in  the  OJC. 

In  the  case  of  the  OJC  offering 
programs  requiring  laboratory 
facilities  that  are  available  in  the 
SI,  arrangements  might  be  .made  to 
share  these,  thereby  avoiding 
duplicevion. 

Any  such  sharing  arrangements  will 
require  careful  planning  and  close 
supervision.  Great  benefits  can 
derive  from  such  cooperative  plans, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  an  im- 
proved course  offering. 
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Can  an  SI  without  technical  ^abora-47 
tories  carry  on  an  effective  ieacher 
preparation  program  in  tE? 


it  is  imperative  that  SI  facilities  be 
carefully  planned  to  meet  specific 
program  needs,  in  some  cases, 

SI  may  have  no  laboratories  and 
must  arrange  for  all  technical  skill 
courses  to  be  taken  in  the  C-JC, 
an  appropriate  high  scitool,  or  an 
area  vocational  school.  While  this- 
may  not  be  the  best  procedure, 
necessity  may  dictate  such  action. 
New  programs  of  industrial  teacher 
education  are  needed,  particulariy 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country. 

The  SI  in  that  area  should  give 
leadership  to  establish  a cooperative 
teacrier  preparation  program  in  IE 
even  though  physical  facilities 
are  not  available  there. 

What  factors  must  te  considered  to 
insure  harmonious  relationships 
between  the  C-JC  and  SI  who  share 
technical  facilities? 

An  understanding  between  the 
governing  bodies  of  each  institution 
as  to  expenses/ 

Careful  planning  in  the  scheduling 
of  classes/ 

Appropriate  sharing  of  the  costs 
for  the  use  of  expendable  supplies 
and  breakage/ 

A clear  understanding  of  authority 
in  laboratory  .supervision/ 
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Counseling  becomes  effective  only 
to  the  degree  that  qualified  and 
concerned  counselors  are  in  posses- 
sion of  pertinent  data  and  can  use 
this  data  in  aiding  students  to  make 
meaningful  decisions  regarding 
their  education.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  both  C-JC  counselors  and 
the  SI  perconnei  to  provide  accurate 
information  relative  to  IE  teacher 
curricula. 


What  special  qualifications  should  49 
counselors  possess  in  order  to  guide 
studenis  properly  into  teacher 
preparation  in  IE? 

in  addition  to  a graduate  degree  in 
guidance,  the  counselor  should, 
ideally,  have  had  work  experience 
in  industry.  He  can  be  effective 
only  if  he  is  provided  with  adequate 
information  regarding  IE  needs  and 
requirements  and  if  he  works 
closely  with  the  student  in  develop- 
ing his  educational  program.  Of 
paramount  impcrtance  is  the  need 
to  establish  a reputation  for  mean- 
ingful guidance  so  that  students 
know  where  to  turn  for  a^istance. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  C-JC 
counselor  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing a pre-industrial  teacher 
curriculum? 

The  counselor  should  be  a partici- 
pant in  the  development  of  such  a 
program  so  thathe  can  gain  a better 
understanding  of  its  intent  and 
purpose.  His  expe'riences  can  be 
invaluable  in  pointing  out  some  of 
the  problems  of  codrd'pstion  and  of 
identifying  students  for  this 
program. 


ERIC 


Survey  resyits  indicate  that  only 
62%  of  the  counseiors  participate  in 
regular  iiaison  programs. 


“ guidance  information  from 

universities  is  too  bulky  and  eva- 
sive. A condensed  version  is 
needed.” 

— Florida 
O.IC  Counselor 
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50  What  is  the  role  of  the  C-JC 
counselor  in  keeping  the  channels 
of  communication  open  between 
his  college  and  the  IE  department 
in  the  SI? 

Industrial  educators  must  r^ognize 
that  the  counselor  works  with  a 
wide  range  of  students,  programs, 
and  SI.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  a recipient  and  user 
rather  than  an  initiator  of  informa- 
tion. Industrial  educators  must  take 
the  initiative  in  articulation  and 
provide  needed  information  in  a 
ci^  and  concise  format.  Addition- 
ally, these  departments  should 
establish  regular  communications 
j > with  counseiors.  Counseiors,  in  turn, 
should  cooperate  in  every  w^  to 
I foster  and  utilize  th^  articulation 

I " ^orts  and  suggest  possible  change 
I or  inclusions. 
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What  kind  of  information  is  needed 
by  C-JC  counselors  relative  to  the 
teacher  preparation  in  IE? 

Effective  counseling  is  often  seri- 
ously impaired  due  to  lack  of 
specific-  information.  Systematic 
procedures  need  to  be  established 
in  which  IE  departments  would  pror 
vide  counselors  with  information 
such  as  the  following: 

Clear  definitions  of  industrial  arts, 
vo^tionai-industrial,  and  technical 
education  programs/ 

Job  opportunities  in  industrial  teach- 
ing indicating  critical  shortage 
areas  and  salaries/ 

Current  curriculum  data  including 
specific  programs,  certification 
requirements,  and  proposed 
changes/ 

Cou.''se  equivalencies  indicating 
which  courses- are  acceptable  at  the 
SI  to  satisfy  specific  Curricular 
requirements/ 

Admissions  requirements  including 
the  acceptability  of  transfer  credits 
and  grades/ 

Characteristics  of  the  SI  indicating 
significant  programs  and  auxiliavy 
offerings/ 

Transfer  student  performance  data 
relative  to  grade  reports,  honors 
earned,  transfers  from  programs, 
and  results  dv  follow-up  studies/ 

The  scope  and  availability  of  student 
services  at  the  SI  in  terms  of 
scholarships,  student  loans,,  and 
special  guidance  facilities/ 
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*~Vhe  foiiowing  selected  samples  of 
ncurriculum  data  are  important  for 
^comparative  analysis.  Students  can 
"be  made  aware  of  the  areas  of 
~;specialization,  e.g.,  wood,  metal, 
j ^^astics,  etc.,  offered  in  each  school 
in  addition  to  special  requirements 
Tjjand  unique  programs.  K is  important 
}jto  emphasize  the  need  for  current 

I It  will  be  . noted  that  sonrie  of  the 
^-Wclosed  catalog  tear  sheets  provide 
,_mre  Inform^on  than  others,  and 
I some  are  also  easier  to  use:  imagine 
LW  plight  of  the  counselor  who 

e decipher  s disorganized  and 
ng  listing.  SI  personnel 
reconsider  i^out  and  con- 
tent of  catalog  des^lnphqns  so  they 
jare  effective  and  convenient  to 


Li 
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Typical  Curriculum  — Califorriia 
typical  Curriculuni  — New  York 


D 


Sample  Distribution  of  Courses  by  Semester  (lA) 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
4 


Bzsic  lA  Lab 

Math  11  <or61) 3 

Phjsicsl 3 

Psychology  1 . . 3 

jEcofiomics  1 - 3 

Ph\^cal  £duca;jon  . 


Basic  lA  Lab  . . 
lA  Lab  1 
lA  Lab  10 
lA  Education  1 
English  1 . . 

1^4  Chemistry  1 . . . 


16iy^ 


Ph}^cal  Education 


4, 

2 

, 2 
. 3 
3 
. 3 

17^4 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Basic  lA  I^b  . 4 

Basic  iA  Lab  4 

Math  12(or^J  . . 3 

lA  Lab  2 . 2 

Arts  and.Scicncc  Elective  - - . . 3 

Phsskal  Education  . ^ Physical  Education 

1614 


Ba»c  IA  Lab. . - 4 

Basic  IA  Lab it 

Science  6 * , V. 3 

IA  Lab  11  . 2 

Public  Address  10 3 

^ 

16lyi 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

'Basic  LA  Lab 4 LA  Educiikm  Ili^Student  Teaching 

Ads-anced  Lab  (.Area  1)  2 

JALabSV. 2 

IA  Education  1^' 4 

Arts  and  Science  Elective  3 


SENIOR  Y*^ 

.Adnnccd  Lab  (Area  1) 2 

.Adianccd  Lab  (.Area  2) 2 

Hisido  21  r .1 

Educational  Psychology-  131  . . - . 

IA  EdJ14  

-Art  • - . . . 


.15 


15 


'riim.  ,rroo.  ft  Fracti 

Midi.  3-4mer.  Algdiri 

P2iflo..or  Ari  — 

Lit  £i?ciive 

Soc.  Set  Electhe 


LA.  B-r-’od.  Edoc.  Qnentadoa  . 
IA.Ek<»he— : 


1 

2 
3 
3 
3 
6 
1 
7 


Sophomore 

Phys.  2A  or  Chem.  lA 

Psych.  1 A^-Gen.  Piydi 

Madi.  47-Txigonometiy 

Hist.  50-U5.  History 

Sd.  Elscdine  (Phys.  2B  required 

Electrooks  specialization) 

Eng.  Ekcthre  ^ 

Ptd.  Sd.  55 — ^Am.  Gort 

IA.  Electhre  ; 


Units 

4-5 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

7 


Senior 


11 

Ed.  100— Soc.  Found.  Edoc  — 

„ 4 

2 

P^.  100— Pkyc^  Fomid.  Edoc... 

- 4 

Ij^  110--Mcdiods;  InA  Ans. — 

_ 2 

IA.  Elective 

_ 11 

Hfifinf  Flfeiffve 

10 

31 

31-32 

Unitt 


51 


f 

! 
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Tjfpical  Currici.ilum  — Illinois 


Typical  Curriculum  — Florida 


K»quir«in»nt»  for  the  Secondary  Teoching  Mafor  in  Industrial  Education- 
Shop  Sequence 

Completion  a?  the  indmtrul  ediicition  cinTictiliim  (shop  sequence).  (See 
pnge  101).  CJompIetion  ol  nine  retpiired  tourses  in  Industrial  Education:  I.E. 
15i>,  157.  205.  2H.  260.  265,  270,  275,  and  295:  two  required  courses  in  Industrial 
Arts:  I.A.  270  and  272;  and  Etl.  232.  23.3.  23^.  an:l  296  I.E.  Completion  of  nine 
hour  sequence  in  one  of  the  common  shop  subjects. 

ntsr  THMSsrat  i6  homs 

K.  Set.  10».  Sdmcm  t 4 

Enf.  124,  Inlro.  fo  Utorolw* <3 

Hilt.  107,  WMtorn  CmPaction,  170f — 4 

205,G«MrolOr«flmg.... 3 

fiycfc.  1 15,  ftofclmn  of  f«nonol  0 

fiiyiicol  C4ycotiii  Acihnty*. 1 

r.  E.  206,  Rht  AW  oni  Sofoty 1 

mmo  lllMESTER  16  HOUtS 

Enf.  224,  in  EfifBrfi  Ut.  or 

'En0.  216,  Amoricoii  Utnrotwr* 3 

IrW  E4.260,B«clrkSlM>p... 3 

M.  E4.  265,  MoM  Shop 3 

Molfc-  152,  Trifwowtry 3 

fiydi.  f 10,  GomtoI  PkycMofy.. 3 

fl»y»icol  gJncotinw  Activity* 1 

nmi  TMMESTH  16 

A4voffK#4  5lio^  Courto*^ 
fcK*  ' 

^wk5ES  for  UNDEKw. 

IAS  100.  iNTRODOcrrioN  to  Inwstrial  Arts  Education  (2). 

IAS  101.  Introduction  to  Handcraft  Materials  and  Processes  (3)  . 

IAS  102.  Introduction  to  Industrial  Crafts  and  Materials  (3).  Pre- 
requisite: Industrial  Arts  Education  101. 

IAS  103.  An  Introduction  to  the  American  Industries  C3).  Pre- 

requisite: Industrial  Arts  Education  102. 

IAS  201.  Woods  Technology  I (3). 

IAS  202.  Woods  Technology  II  (3).  Prerequisite:  Industrial  Axts  Edu-. 
cation  201. 

IAS  203.  Woods  Technology  III  (3).  Prerequisite:  Industrial  Arts;  Edu- 
cation 202. 

IAS  211.  Beginning  Drawing  (3). 

iAS  212.  Technical  Drawing  for  Industrial  Arts  Teachers  (3).  Pre- 
requisite; Industrial  Arts  Education  211  or  equivalent. 

IAS  213.  Architectural  Drawing  (3).  Prerequisite:  Industrial  Arts 
Education  212  or  equivalent. 

IAS  301.  Power  Technology  I (3). 

IAS  302.  Power  Technology  II  (3).  Prerequisite;  Industrial  Arts  Educa- 
tion 301. 


second  THMESTBt  1*  HOURS 

ii.  SdL  1 1 0,  Sdnnov  I 4 

Eoofw  151,  Prin.  of  Ccpn—in  f <?.nog.  104, 

WorW  KijinW  Gnofrnyfcy ^ 

6if.  127,  Coinpewifinn  3 

M.E4.  270,  Print  SiMf.... 3 

Mn4i.  151,  CWInpy  Alffcrn 3 

FOUtTH  THMCSTtR  1^ 

&0.  I?** 

Ckmt 
M.  > 

WW.  U. 


M.E4. 

, 321,  322,  412,  and  4l:>. 
4ogy  202,  317*;  Educational 
jn  420.  Industrial  Arts  330, 


>HTS 
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Vocmtioul  ladustrial  Teadier  Optio* 

^is  prMrain  is  designed  -for  teachers,  supenrisors,  directors,  and  consultants  of 
Tocational  educatipnal  schoob  and  classes  of  Texas.  Studenb  satisfying  the  require- 
^nts  under  this  may  nualify  as  teachers  under  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 

Education  as  specined  ^ the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

The  appUwt  f«  Au  program  must  have  had  at  least  five  full  years  of  skilled 
trade  cr  indu^ul  te^nu^  work  experience  with  at  least  one  year  of  continuous 
empioymenc.  The  student desires  to  graduate  under  thb  program  must  submit 
TT  •cconjpMwd  by^  M,  statement  of  his  employed  prscticsl  experience* 

Upon  the  «PP(Ov^of  the  ^est  by  the  Ii«d  of  the  Department  and  the  Dwh  of 
l:.ngineennr,  t^  student  will  be  permitted  to  plan  ?.  program  within  the  limit  of  the 
courseF  .listed  here. 

Approv^  indimtr^  experience  may  be  evaluated*  in  ieims  of  academic  credits 

if  acceptabb  to  t^  Head  of  the  Department  and  Jo  the  Jbah  of  the  College  of 
Engineering, /mav  be  used  m the  place  of  shop  work  on  the  baris  of  four-credit  hours 
for  each  year  of  industrial  experience  up  to  a maximum  of.  j>0,  'Vedits.  Approved  teach- 
“ff  «kP'irience  may  be  credited  as  supervised  teaching  on  , basb  of  two  credit  hours 
pa  year  up  to  a maximum  of  six  credits. 

X - win,  :^ive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Indus- 

tnal  Ei^twn  ^ nuy  qualify  fo,^the  appropriate  teaching  certificate  as  approved 
by  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

CENEBAL  EbUIUTION 


2tS  PriBcipIcR  c€  Ecommics 


_ m tkmpoMm  A BSciorie  ^ 
bcL  m Comyn^km  B Mktu>nc  . 
■asL  2SS  Ivti’D^Dctioa  tb  IJtmturfr 
East  21#  Arwanerntmtirm  


3 

3 

3 

3 


SfiaiaM  CrcStC 
3 

n 


Hist.  11#  fiUtanr  oC  Uaited  Su  tes 
HbC*  10#  HiiCory  o>  UaiM  Staici 


Akckra 


102 
Math.  1#3 
PoUCkal  SefaK 
Fol^  20# 
FoLS.  2#7 


Amtwieam  Natioaal  Gorammmt. 
State  aad Xocal  Govmumtmt  . .. 


laciawrias.  Drawte^ 

K.G*  Its  Eagintriny  Graaklc* 
&G.40#  Descriptive  Cwiwetry 


TBOINICAt 


MiEw  1#1  'Eayiaceriay  FioUcaM ......  ...  ^ 

ip  WecA 

lachita  eiadit  far  iatetrial  arbrfc  cxpcricace 


30  Hoars 


21  hrs. 
2 hrs.. 


,op.  E<d, 


d.  Teague  of  lau.> 

e.  . Vocattonal<T«efaiiieal  Ed.  200  

f Edoeption  pptipa  III  (Wittcot 

'Teachfaic  Califlei^)  .7 


2 

3 

2 


hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 


30  Hours 


a. 

Vocational-Technical  jU;-200  ...... 

....  2 

b. 

Psychology  

c. 

Technical  Ed.  Methods  340  

3 

d. 

Gonference  Leadership  406  

....  3 

e. 

Industrial  Sodolofy  676  

....  3 

f. 

EleetiTca  

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs. 

hrs^ 


8. 


Physical  Vacation  or  R.O.T.G 

Deeree 

Kajpr  consists  ofcone  or  two  options: . 
Vt^tional  Indtutriai  Edacatitm  (C^ficatc) 
Technical  EdoMtion  (Kon-Gertifinte) 


4 Hoars 


Typical  Curriculu.m — Texas 


Typical  Cu  Ticuium  — Michigan 


a 

ERIC 


With  the  foUowing  information  on 
degrees  available  in  the  Si,  the 
counselor  can  be  apprised  of  the 
availability  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  his 
geographical  area;  this  may  be 
especially  it>  lortant  for  students 
desirous  of  continuing  toward 
graduate  degree  work.  Some 
Indication  of  the  curricular  offerings 
will  also  be  of  great  benefit,  e.g.. 
industrial  arts,  vocational-industrial, 
arid  technical  education  programs. 


CAUFORNIA 


Caliiornia.  State  Col.  Long  Beach 


California  State  Col.  i.os  Angeles 
California  State  Polytechnic  Cul. 
Chico  State.  Col. 


Fresno  State  Col. 


Humboldt  State  Col. 


Pacific  Union  Col.* 


San  Oiego  State  Col. 


San  Frantisco  Slate  Col. 


San  Jose  State  Col. 


Univ.  of  Galifomia,  Los  Angeles 


FLORIDA 


Florida  A & M Univ. 


Florid!  Sate  Univ. 


Univ.  of  Florida 


U."^"  of  West  Rorida 


Univ.  of  Miami 


Univ.  of  Tampa 


ILLIMQIS 
-Oradlsy  Univ.' 


Chicago  Slate  Col. 


Eastern  Illinois  Univ. 


Illinois  State  Univ. 


Northern  Illinois  Urv. 


Southern  Illinois  Univ. 


Univ.  dj  Illinois 


Western  Illinois  Univ. 


’Private  Institution 


f. 


c 
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55 


MIO:iGAM 

Centra  jyKchigan  Utw, 
Eastern  Mktiigan  Univ.. 
~ „Fenis  Stile  CpI. 

jyjriWgan  State  Uniy, 
Northefn'MicWgan  Uniy. 
Vtiv,  of  MKhsggn 
Wftiyne  State  Uitfy. 
Western  Mirhigm  Univ. 

NEW  YORK 
CoL  of  nm  CUf  Unh.6l  NY 
CoiwbiBUniy. 
Noir  York  Unly. 

gme  Unir.,Cbi.  t BuKNo 

SlrtB  Oniv.  Col,  otoywego 

TEX^ 

Ent  Tnas  Stale  UHir. 

I 

■'  North  ToMt.Stata  Uriv. 
FYNito  View  A A.kl  CoL 
Sam  Heuelon  Stale  Cofc 
Sotaiiweet  Twae  State  CoL  ~ 
^SotnhwBftaiii  Union  Cot. ' 
1 Bdas  Stale  CpI. 

TeKyA&iUnhf. 
Tew  A S M fWy; 
Texas  Swihernjy!^. 

, „ , Unta.  HoiH^'~^ 
Vl^  Texas  Stale  (Mv. 


! 


[] 
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student  transfers 


D 


and  admissions 
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All  of  the  issues  presented  in  this 
bulletin  are  ultimately  directed 
toward  providing  the  student  with 
a more  effective  transition  from 
C-JC  to  SI.  The  transfer  student  is 
burdened  with  poor  counseling, 
misunderstandings,  and  the  lack  of 
clearly  defined  programs  leading 
to  careers  in  industrial  teaching.  In 
many  C-JC  such  problems  do  exist; 
in  this  section,  several  of  the  most 
significant  are  presented  and  guide- 
lines to  action  are  offered. 


D 


What  is  the  typical  C-JC  student  like  57 
who  transfers  to  an  industrial 
teaching  program  at  an  SI? 

The  student  attended  a general  high 
school  where  he  took  at  least  one 
industrial  arts  course  and  was  en- 
rolled in  a college  preparatory 
curriculum.  His  father  was  employed 
in  a professional,  technical,  or 
managerial  occupation.  The  student 
has  been  influenced  by  a variety 
of  factors  which  have  had  a bearing 
upon  his  decision  to  enter  the  field 
of  industrial  teaching.  This  is 
significant  for  it  points  out  that 
factors  aside  from  professional 
counseling  frequently  influence  ca- 
reer choice.  This  v:duld  indicate 
that  a multiple  approach  must  be 
employed  to  assist  in  career 
decisions. 
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Type  of  High  School 

429 

Re^KMidents 

General 

396 

Vocational 

20 

Technical 

11 

High  School  Attendance 


Factors  Influencing 
Choi^'  of  Industriai  Teaching 

Career 

Parentai.^^upsrtion  Data 
(Occupations  ddAh^  by  the 
"Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  1965.”) 


High  School  Curriculum 


type  of 

437 

Curriculum 

Respondents 

Coliege  Preparatory 

238 

General 

155 

Vocational  or  Technical 

44 

Fe<her*s  Occupation 
f^dfe^onal.  Technical,  and  Managerial 

Clerical  and  Sales 
Service 

Farming.  Rshery,  Forestry,  arxi  Related 

Processing 
Machine  Trades 
Bench  Work 
Structural  Work 
Miscellaneous 


Person  or  Factor 

Very 

Important 

433  Re^rondenls 
Somevriiat  Slightly 

Important  important 

Not  1 
Important' 

High  school  counselor 

8 

32 

37 

307  L 

High  sdux^  teacher 

77 

88 

65 

165  [ 

OJC  counselors 

38 

49 

46 

264  n 

C-JC  teacher 

92 

73 

42 

1*2  [j 

Parents 

47 

91 

72 

155  rt 

Friends 

53 

87 

92 

160  1 

Reading 

61 

121 

75 

125  T 

Work  Experience 

175 

105 

44 

**  T 

D 

1-  - 
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1 

i 

: 1 
1 

— 

1 

— 1 

□ 

li 

Percentage  296  Respondents  g 5 1C  15  20  25  SO  35 
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“We  need  more  counselors  that  care 
more  about  individual  students. 

At College,  they  have 

particularly  poor  counselors.*’ 

— California 
C-JC  Student 


How  do  C-JC  students  evaluate  the  59 
effectiveness  of  counseling  leading 
to  their  selection  of  an  industrial 
teaching  career? 

According  to  the  char^  counselors 
have  not  been  significantly  influ- 
ential in  guiding  C-JC  students  to 
industrial  teaching.  Notable, 
however,  is  the  number  of  students 
who  indicate  that  the  SI  counseling 
staff  was  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  them.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
a better  grasp  of  the  situation,  in 
that  the  SI  is  obviously  .more 
conversant  with  policies  relative  to 
their  own  program. 

When  do  C-JC  students  make  the 
decision  regarding  their  selection  of 
industrial  teaching  as  a career? 

The  information  contained  in  the 
chart  indicates  that  career  decisions 
are  made  in  the  C-JC.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  C-JC  must  strive 
to  i.mprove  the  quality  and  accuracy 
of  counseling  data  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  SI. 


“Somelhiitg  must  be  done  about  the 
loss  of  credits.  Too  many  hours 

are  lost  when  transferring 

it  is  very  discouraging ’* 

— Illinois 
C-JC  Student 


60  What  kinds  of  problems  do  C-JC 
students  face  in  transferring  to  SI? 


Problem 

433 

Responden's 

Loss  ot  transfer  credit 

290 

Financial 

268 

HaWng  to  take  additional 
base  courses 

185 

Differences  in 
leaching  methods 

77 

Need  to  repeat  courses 
for  grade  below  "C” 

65 

Courses  more 
difficult  at  SI 

56 

Not  knowing  how  to 
study  for  SI  courses 

43 

As  evidenced  in  the  chart,  the  most 
pressing  problem  faced  by  the  C-JC 
student  is  the  loss  of  credits  when 
transferring  to  the  SI.  This  is  not 
an  un^lvable  issue.  Proper  counsel- 
ing, an  articulated  transfer  scheme, 
of  an  innovative  pre-industrial 
teachei'  curriculum  can  contribute 
rriuch  toward  overcoming  this  stu- 
dent problem.  Several  other  aspects 
of  this  sarne  problem  are  treated 


Who  should  evaluate^transfer  credits 
— admissions  office  or  IE  depart- 
mental personnel? 

An  agreement  should  be  made  in 
each  Si  between  the  admissions 
office  and  the  IE  department  regard- 
ing the  acceptability  of  C-JC 
credits.  The  admissions  office 
should  then  evaluate  the  credits  of 
transfer  students  in  accordance  with 
this  agreement  and  refer  to  tne  IE 
department  those  cases  which 
require  special  attention.  The  C-JC 
counselors  should  be  informed  of 
such  administrative  decisions. 


0 

n 

0 
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By  what  means  should  the  quality  of 
transfer  credits  be  evaluated?  f 

Industrial  education  faculty  mem-  i 
bers  from  the  SI  should  visit  the 
C-JC  regularly  and  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  vocational- 
industrial  and  technical  programs 
including  courses,  instructors,  H 

methods  of  teaching,  and  facilities.  U 

Senior  institutions  should,  on  a ^ 
regular  basis,  provide  C-JC  with  1 1 
meaningful  information  concerning - 
the  over-all  progress  of  transfer  jr- 
students  and  their  degree  of  success  | 
in  specific  courses  at  the  SI. 
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In  the  case  of  an  applicant  whose 
credits  are  not  covered  by  an 
agreement,  the  accepta*'ility  of  his  ^ 
credits  should  be  determined  1 1 j 
through  a student  interview  or  a ^ 
proficiency  examination.  Only  as 
a last  resort  should  temporary  credit  | \ 
be  assigned,  subject  to  validation  ^ 
by  performance  at  the  SI. 
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wh^  extent  should  the  student’s 
qJtfAs  and  grade  point  average 
earned  at  the  C-JC  be  Uansferred 
ipdto  SI? 

iLstead  of  limiting  the  student  to  a 
maximum  number  of  credits  that 
(|~.ri  be  trmisferred,  the  SI  should 
air  credits  earned  at  the  C-JC 
and  simply  require  that  a minimum 
^dne-lialf  of  all  credits  required 
fLi  the  baccalaureate  degree  be 
qompieted  at  the  SI.  Under  this 
dTln,  the  ttcdent  is  le»  likely  to 
iLil  that  he  has  lost  credits  in 
tbs  transfer  process. 

f[  a . C-JC  grachials  is  certified  by 
nod  college  as  hsnnrig  met  aU  of  ite 
division  general  education 
lirements,  he  should  be  given 
upper-divisipn  standing  by  the 
He;  should  not  be  evaluated  on 
^japuraert^-cquiw  basis  to  de- 
Win^  wheth^  he  has  satisfied 
S spedfic  lower 'division 
,iieral  stijdies  requirements. 


The  grade  poirit  average  earned  at 
^ » GsIC  by  a transfer  student 
Limitted  to  1^  should  be  accepted 
as  if  it  had  been  earned  at^lhe  Si. 

grade  earned  before  transfer 
Uduld  be  considered  in  the  sanie 
fight  as  a "D"  earned  by  an  Si 


What  should  be  the  role  of  testing 
in  evaluating  transfer  courses  and 
placing  students  in  classes  at 
appropriate  levels? 

Where  unusual  circumstances  exis^ 
a transfer  student  admitted  to  IE 
In  a Si  may  reasonably  be  asked  to 
take  achievement  examinations  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  him  at  the 
appropriate  level  in  various 
sequences  of  courses  begun  in  the 
C-JC.  Such  examinations  should 
not  be  required  to  validate  credit 
earned  in  the  C-JC  courses  which 
both  institutions  have  agreed  are 
parallel  or  equivalent 

Examination  results  may  also  be 
used  as  a b^is  for  awarding  credit 
for  C-JC  courses  which  might  not 
otherwise  transfer  or  for  out-of- 
school experiences.  Examples  are: 
Community-junior  college  courses 
which  are  normally  taught  at  the 
up^r-divislon  levd  by  the  SI/ 
Community-junior  college  courses 
usually  regarded  as  terminal  or 
offered  in  vocational  programs/ 
Academic  achievement  through 
out-of-school  experience,  e.g., 
job-related  training  or  military 
service  schooling/  > 


“There  Is  a basic  problem  of 
communication  between  the  CJC 
and  SI."' 

— Texas 
C-JC  Student 


How  can  some  of  these  student 
criticisms  be  satisfied? 

Most  C-JC  student  objections  arise 
from  ineffective  couns^ing  and 
from  being  uninformed  regarding 
the  nature  and  availability  of 
industrial  teaching  programs.  By 
establishing  a pre-industrial  teacher 
curriculum  in  the  G-JC,  by  providing 
transfer  student  handbooks,  by  de- 
vising improved  transfer  schemes  on 
the  part  of  the  SI,  and  by  planning 
the  counseling  effort  stud^ts  will 
be  encouraged  to  enter  industrial 
teaching  programs.  These  inno- 
vations should  be  given  wide 
publicity. 
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This  study  was  made  to  investigate 

Oiys  of  improving  the  quality  and 
antity  of  IE  teachers  in  California, 
New  York,  Texas,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
rid  Florida.  These  states  were 
Lilected  because: 

They  are  six  of  the  nine  largest  in 
•ulation/ 

have  about  one-third  of  all  the 
public  C-JC  in  the  United  States/ 
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shortage  of  qualified  IE  teachers 
an  especially  critical  problem 
it  is  estimated  that  100,000 
degree  teachers  of  IE  will  be 
during,  the  next  five  years 
the  United  States. 
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principal  thrust  of  the  study  was 
to  examine  approaches  for  utilizing 
facilities,  counseling  services, 
d programs  in  the  CrJC  for 
preparing  IE  teachers^  All  catalogs 
C-JC  and  SI  were  analyzed, 
rveys  were  sent  to  IE  department 
liMds,  admissiori  offices  ^rul 
er  ^defits  in  IE  at  the  Si; 
d to  counselors  and  deans  of 
technical  studies  at  the  C-JC.  The 
Its  revealed  the  following,  about: 


frr/cu/um— Many  vocatiorial- 
f’*dustrial  and  technical  courses 
'ered  in  the  C-JC  have-the  same 
nd  of  content  as  those  offered  in 
for  IE.  There  are,  however,  yery 
pre-indu^rial  education  cur- 
riculums  presently  offered  in_C-JC,. 
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Articulation — A need  exists  for  im- 
proving the  articulation  between  the 
courses  and  programs  in  the  C-JC 
and  the  SI  for  preparing  IE  teacher^^ 

Staff  and  FacUities— About  half  of 
the  vocational-industrial  and/or 
technical  staff  in  the  C-JC  hold 
B.S.  degrees  in  industrial  or 
vocational  education. 

Facilities  are  available  in  most  C-JC 
for  offering  many  courses — princi- 
pally in  metalworking,  drafting, 
and  electronics. 

Counse/ors— Counselors  ne.^d 
better  and  more  information  con- 
cerning such  n^atters  as  definitions 
of  IE,  job  offerings,  current 
curriculum  data,  course  equivalency, 
admission  requirements,  schools  at 
which  IE  is  available,  and  transfer 
student  performance  data. 

Students — ^Seventy  (70)  percent  of 
the  students  majoring  in  IE  are  trans- 
fers from  C-JC.  About  50  percent 
made  this  career  decision  during  or 
after  their  C-JC  experience.  The 
most  pressing  problem  students 
face  is  the  loss  of  credits  when 
transferring  to  the  Si. 

Based  oh  the  information: 

A Work-Study  Conference  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  six  states 
developed  this  bulletin.  These 
leaders  reconimended  two  innova- 
tive approach^  tor  preparing  IE 
teachers  in  the  years  ahead.  They 
are  identified  as  the  PAP  (Partner- 
ship and  Pyramid  Programs). 


The  Partnership  Program,  (two  and  63 
two)  is  a planned  curriculum 
developed  cooperatively  by  the 
C-JC  and  the  SI  with  a structured 
pre-industrial  teacher  program  at 
the  C-JC.  It  is  designed  as  another 
career  opportunity  for  students 
wishing  to  take  vocational-industrial 
and  technical  classes.  This  two- 
year  curriculum  should  be  accepted 
at  the  SI  as  the  first  two  years  of 
a degree  program  in  IE.  It  is 
designed  for  students  who-  decide 
to  become  IE  teachers  before 
entering  C-JC. 

The  Pyramid  Program  (two  plus  two) 
is  a plan  for  building  a four-year  IE 
degree  on  the  AA.S.  in  Technology. 
The  SI  would  tail or-a  program  for 
the  technical  graduate,  building 
on  his  technical  competencies  such 
additional  courses  in  mathematics, 
science,  education,  and  general 
academic  as  are  needed  to  prepare 
him  for  teaching  in  vocational- 
industrial  of  technical  education.  It 
is  designed  for  students  who  decide 
to  become  teachers  of  IE  later  in 
their  C-JC  experience  or  before 
they  enter  the  SI. 

if  quality  programs  of  IE— industrial 
arts,  vocational-industrial,  and 
technical  education — ^are  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  the  years  ahead, 
these  two  new  teacher  education 
approaches  must  be  impiemehterf 
in:  the  six  states  covered  by  this 
^udy  and  all  other  states  in  which 
the  C-JC  is  becoming  a dominant 
part  of  the  total  educational  scene. 
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CEVELORBHI  OF  JUKIOK/OOMUNnY  COLLEGE 
CURRICULA  FOR  FUTURE  TEACHERS  OF 
mUSTRIAL  EDDCATIOH 
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n Please  evaluate  the  guideline  bulletin  bj  checking  (>^  this  fom  and  returning  it 
promptly.  Add  ca— ents  or  reactions  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  sheet. 
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Check  here  if  one  additional  copy  of  the  bulletin  is  desired  froa  our  United  supply. 

6. 


Do  yon  believe  that  the  C*JC  should  provide 
technical  and  professional  courses  for  stu- 
dents planning  to  cop|>lete  a degree  at 
an  SI? 


Ires 

No 

[_ 

Hhat  la  yonr  over-all  reaction  to  the  bulle< 
tin  in  terns  of  conprehenslon,  utility, 
accnracy,.  and  presentation? 


I Fair 
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How  dp  yon  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the 
infoiMtlon  and  reconnendatlons  dealing 
with: 
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SECTION  ON: 

Focus  on  the  Problen 
Cnrrlculun 
Articulation 
Staff  and  Facilities 
Counseling  and  Guidance 
Student  Transfer  and  Adn. 

^ the  problens  outlined  in  the  section 
"Student  Transfer  and  Adnisslon"  reflect 
those  you  are  currently  having  with  trans- 
fer students? 


Ves 
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Do  you-  presently  have  or  are  you  planning' 
an  arrangenent  between  the  C-JC  and  SI  in 
your  geographic  area  tkat  follows  the 
general  guidelines  listed  under  the: 


Have 


Ires 

Nc 

r 
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Planning  PARTNERSHIP  PR(X3tAM 


res 
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ires 

No 

Planning  PTRAMID  PROOAM 


res 

No 

Are  regular  neetlngs  held  between  person* 
nel  of  the  SI  and  C-JC  in  your  area  to 
discuss  the  articulation  of  prograns  for 
preparing  IE  teachers? 


Tes 

Nc 

7. 


res 

No 

Seninars  for  counselors  in  C-JC 
and  SI 
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8. 


In-service  prograns  for  tech- 
nical teachers  in  C-JC  and  SI 

What  reasons  can  you  give  for  not  putting 
one  of  the  articulation  plans  into  effect 
iMed  lately? 


Partnership 

Pyranic 

9. 


Financial  probli 
Political  prc^l< 
Lack  of  cooperation 
with  C-JC 

Lack  of  cooperation 
with  SI 

Already  have  suc- 
cessful progran 

Do.  you.  believe  the-  inplenentat  ion  o#  the 
guideline  reconnendatlons  will  inprove 
the  articulation  between  the  C-JC  and  SI? 


res 

Nc 

10. 


Will  this  guideline  bulletin  affect  your 
future  plans  for  cooperating  in  IE 
teacher  preparation  prograns? 
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No 
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Hake  any  corrections  in  address  (add  nane  if 
oadtted)  that  are  necessary  to  keep  our 
records  correct . 


ERIC 


If  a Partnership  Progran  were  established 
in  your  area,  should  there  be: 


fes 

No 

New  professional  courses  at  the 

C-JC,  such  as  Introduction  to  IE 
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FIRST  CLASS 
Permit  No.  87 
Kalamazoo, 
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>,  Michlgat|^ 
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.Add  comments  or  reactions.  Be  ae  specific  as  possible— ref erring  to  page  numbers,  charts,  and/ 
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